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PREFACE . 


For some years past my father had, in the 
intervals of more serious work, occupied his leisure 
moments in jotting down reminiscences of his early 
life. In 1898 and 1899 he issued the two volumes 
of Auld Lang Syne, which contained recollections of 
his friends, but very little about his own life and 
career. In the Introductory Chapter to the Auto- 
biography he explains fully the reasons which led 
him, at his advanced age, to undertake the task of 
writing his own Life, and he began, but alas! too 
late, to gather together the fragments that he had 
written at different times. But even during the 
last two years of his life, and after the first attack 
of the illness which finally proved fatal, he would 
not devote himself entirely to what he considered 
mere recreation, as can be seen from such a work 
as his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy published 
in May, 1899, and from the numerous articles which 
continued to appear up to the very time of his 
death. 
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During the last weeks of his life, when we all 
knew that the end could not be far off, the Auto- 
biography was constantly in his thoughts, and his 
great desire was to leave as much as possible ready 
for publication. Even when he was lying in bed 
far too weak to sit up in a chair, he continued to 
work at the manuscript with me. I would read 
portions aloud to him, and he would suggest 
alterations and dictate additions. I see that we 
were actually at work on this up to the roth 
of October, and on the 28th he was taken to 
his well-earned rest. One of the last letters that 
I read to him was a letter from Messrs. Longmans, 
his life-long publishers, urging the publication of 
the fragments of the Autobiography that he had 
then written. 

My father’s object in writing his Autobiography 
was twofold: firstly, to show what he considered to 
have been his mission in life, to lay bare the thread 
that connected all his labours; and secondly, to 
encourage young struggling scholars by letting them 
see how it had been possible for one of themselves, 
without fortune, a stranger in a strange land, to 
arrive at the position to which he attained, without 
ever sacrificing his independence, or abandoning the 
unprof table and not very popular subjects to which 
he had determined to devote his life. 

Unfortunately the last chapter takes us but little 
beyond the threshold of his career. There is 
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enough, however, to enable us to see how from his 
earliest student days his leanings were philosophical 
and religious rather than classical; how the study 
of Herbart’s philosophy encouraged him in the 
work in which he was engaged as a mere student, 
the Science of Language and Etymology; how 
his desire to know something special, that no 
other philosopher would know, led him to explore 
the virgin fields of Oriental literature and religions. 
With this motive he began the study of Arabic, 
Persian, and finally Sanskrit, devoting himself more 
especially to the latter under Brockhaus and 
Riickert, and subsequently under Burnouf, who 
persuaded him to undertake the colossal work of 
editing the Rig-veda. 

The Autobiography breaks off before the end 
of the period during which he devoted himself 
exclusively to Sanskrit. It is idle to speculate 
what course his life's work might have taken, had 
he been elected to the Boden Professorship of 
Sanskrit ; but he lived long enough to realize that 
his rejection for that chair in 1860, which was so 
hard to bear at the time, was really a blessing in 
disguise, as it enabled him to turn his attention to 
more general subjects, and devote himself to those 
philologica! philosophical, religious and mythological 
studies, which found their expression in a series of 
works commencing with his Lectures on the Science 
of Language, 1861, and terminating with his Con- 
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tributions to the Science of Mythology, 1897,— the 
thread that connects the origin of thought and 
language with the origin of mythology and re- 
ligion.” 

As to his advice to struggling scholars, the self- 
depreciation, which, as Professor Jowett said, is one 
of the greatest dangers of an autobiography, makes 
my father rather conceal the real causes of his 
success in life. He even goes so far as to say, 
“everything in my career came about most naturally, 
not by my own effort, but owing to those circum- 
stances or to that environment, of which we have 
heard so much of late”: or again, “it was really my 
friends who did everything for me and helped me 
over many a stile and many a ditch.” No doubt 
in one sense ‘this is true, but not in the sense in 
which it would have been true had he, when at the 
University, accepted the offer which he tells us a 
wealthy cousin made him, to adopt him and send 
him into the Austrian diplomatic service, and even 
to procure him a wife and a title into the bargain. 
The friends who helped him, men such as Humboldt, 
Burnouf, Bunsen, Stanley, Kingsley, Liddell, to 
mention only a few, were men whose very friend- 
ship was the surest proof of my father’s merits. 
The real secret of his success lay not in his friends, 
but in himself;—in the knowledge that his success 
or failure in life depended entirely on his own 
efforts; in the fixity of purpose which made him 
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refuse all offers that would lead him from the 
pathway that he had laid down for himself; and in 
the unflagging industry with which he strove to 
reach the goal of his ambition, ‘My very 
struggles,” he writes, “ were certainly a help to me.” 

When I came to examine the manuscript with 
a view to sending it to press, I found that there 
was a good deal of work necessary before it could 
be published in book form. The fragments were 
in many cases incomplete; there was no division 
into chapters, no connexion between the various 
periods and episodes of his life; important incidents 
were omitted ; while, owing to the intermittent way 
in which he had been writing, there were frequent 
repetitions. My father was always most critical of 
his own style, and would often, when correcting his 
proof-sheets, alter a whole page, because a word or 
a phrase displeased him, or because some new idea, 
some happier mode of expression, occurred to him ; 
byt in the case of his Autobiography, the only 
revision that he was able to give, was on his death- 
bed, while I read the manuscript aloud to him. 

My. father points out how rarely the sons of 
great musicians or great painters become distin- 
guished in the same line themselves. ‘It seems,” 
he says, “almost as if the artistic talent were 
exhausted by one generation or one individual” ; 

nd I fear that, in my case at all events, the same 
«nark applies to literary talent. I have done my 
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best to string the fragments together into one 
connected whole, only making such insertions, 
elisions and alterations as appeared strictly necessary. 
Any deficiency in literary style that may be notice- 
able in portions of the book should be ascribed to 
the inexperience of the editor. 

I have thought it right to insert the last chapter, 
which I call ‘‘ A Confession,” though Iam not sure 
that my father intended it to be included in his 
Autobiography. It will, however, explain the 
attitude which he observed throughout his life, 
in keeping aloof, as far as possible, from the arena 
of academic contention at Oxford. He was never 
chosen a member of the Hebdomadal Council, he 
rarely attended meetings of Convocation or Congre- 
gation; he felt that other people, with more leisure 
at their disposal, could be of more use there; but 
he never refused to work for his University, when 
he felt that he was able to render good service, 
and he acted for years as a Curator of the Bodleian 
Library and of the Taylorian Institute, and as a 
Delegate of the Clarendon Press. 

With reference to the illustrations, it may be of 
interest to readers to know that the portraits of my 
grand‘ather and grandmother are taken from pencil- 
drawings by Adolf Hensel, the husband of Mendels- 
sohn’s sister Fanny, herself a great musician, w" . 
as my father tells us in duld Lang Syne, 
composed several of the airs that Mendel 
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published as his Songs without Words. The last 
portrait of my father is from a photograph taken 
soon after his arrival in Oxford by his great friend 
Thomson, afterwards Archbishop of York. 

Nothing now remains for me but to acknowledge 
the debt that I owe personally to this book. 
“Work,” my father used often to say to me, “is 
the best healer of sorrow. In grief or disappoint- 
ment, try hard work; it will not fail you.” And 
certainly during these three sad months, I have 
proved the truth of this saying. He could not 
have left me a surer comfort or more welcome 
distraction than the duty of preparing for press 
these pages, the last fruits of that mind which 
remained active and fertile to the last. 


W. G. MAX MULLER. 


OxFoRD, January, 1901. 
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MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


Arter the publication of the second volume of 
my Auld Lang Syne, 1899, I had a good deal 
of correspondence, of public criticism, and of private 
communings also with myself, whether I should 
continue my biographical records in the form 
hitherto adopted, or give a more personal char- 
acter to my ‘recollections. Some of my friends 
were evidently dissatisfied. ‘“ The recollections of 
your friends and the account of the influence they 
exercised on you,” they said, “are interesting, no 
doubt, as far as they go, but we want more. We 
want to know the springs, the aspirations, the 
struggles, the failures, and achievements of your 
life. We want to know how you yourself look 
at yourself and at your past life and its various 
incidents.” What they really wanted was, in fact, 
an autobiography. ‘“ No one,” as a friend of mine, 
not an Irishman, said, “could do that so well as 
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yourself, and you will never escape a biographer.” 
I confess that did not frighten me very much. I 
did not think the danger of a biography very 
imminent. Besides, I had already revised two 
biographies and several biographical notices even 
during my lifetime. No sensible man ought to 
care about posthumous praise or posthumous blame. 
Enough for the day is the evil thereof. Our con- 
temporaries are our right judges, our peers have 
to give their votes in the great academies and 
learned societies, and if they on the whole are 
not dissatisfied with the little we have done, often 
under far greater difficulties than the world was 
aware of, why should we care for the distant 
future? Who was a greater giant in philosophy 
than Hegel? Who towered higher than Darwin 
in natural science ? Yet in one of the best German 
reviews? the following words of a young German 
biologist? are quoted, and not without a certain 
approval: “Darwinism belongs now to _ history, 
like that other cuvzosum of our century, the 
Hegelian philosophy. Both are variations on’ the 
theme, How can a generation be led by the nose ? 
and they are not calculated to raise our departing 
century in the eyes of later generations,” 

If I was afraid of anything, it was not so much 
the s-~werity of future judges, as the extreme kind- 
ness and leniency which distinguish most biographies 
in our days, It is true, it would not be easy for those 


1 Deutsche Rundschau, Feb., 1900, p. 249. 
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INTRODUCTORY 3 
who have hereafter to report on our labours to 
discover the red thread that runs through all of them 
from our first stammerings to our latest murmurings. 
It might be said that in my own case the thread 
that connects all my labours is very visible, namely, 
the thread that connects the origin of thought and 
languages with the origin of mythology and religion. 
Everything I have done was, no doubt, subordi- 
nate to these four great problems, but to lay bare 
the connecting links between what I have written 
and what I wanted to write and never found time 
to write, is by no means easy, not even for the author 
himself. Besides, what author has ever said the last 
word he wanted to say, and who has not had to close 
his eyes before he could write Finis to his work ? 
There are many things still which I should like to 
say, but I am getting tired, and others will say them 
much better than I could, and will no doubt carry on 
the work where I had to leave it unfinished. We 
owe much to’ others, and we have to leave much 
to others. For throwing light on such points an 
autobiography is, no doubt, better adapted than 
any biography written by a stranger, if only we 
can at the same time completely forget that the 
man who is, described is the same as the man 
who describes. 

“ Friends,” as Professor Jowett said, “always think 
it necessary (except Boswell, that great genius) to 
tell lies about their deceased friend; they leave 
out all his faults lest the public should ex- 
aggerate them. But we want to know his faults, 
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that is probably the most interesting part of 
him.” 

Jowett knew quite well, and he did not hesitate 
to say so, that to do much good in this world, 
you must be a very able and honest man, thinking 
of nothing else day and night; and he adds, “ you 
must also be a considerable piece of a rogue, having 
many reticences and concealments; and I believe 
a good sort of roguery is never to say a word 
against anybody, however much they may de- 
serve it.” 

Now Professor Jowett has certainly done some 
good work at Oxford, but if any one were to say 
that he also was a considerable piece of a rogue, 
what an outcry there would be among the sons of 
Balliol. Jowett thought that the only chance of a 
good biography was for a man to write memoirs 
of himself, and what a pity that he did not do so in 
his own case. His friends, however, who had to 
write his Life were wise, and he escaped what of 
late has happened to several eminent men. He 
escaped the testimonials for this, and testimonials 
for another life, such as they are often published in 
our days. 

Testimonials are bad enough in this life, when we 
have to select one out of many candidates as best 
fitted for an office, and it is but natural that the 
electors will hardly ever look at them, but will try 
to get their information through some other channel. 
But what are called fost od2¢ testimonials really go 
beyond everything yet known in funeral panegyrics. 
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Of course, as no one is asked for such testimonials 
except those who are known to have been friends of 
the departed, these testimonials hardly ever contain 
one word of blame. One feels ashamed to write such 
testimonials, but if you are asked, what can you do 
without giving offence? We are placed altogether 
in a false position. Let any one try to speak the 
truth and nothing but the truth, and he will find that 
it is almost impossible to put down anything that in 
the slightest way might seem to reflect on the 
departed. The mention of the most innocent 
failings in an obituary notice is sure to offend 
somebody, the widow or the children, or some dear 
friend. I thought that my Recollections had 
hitherto contained nothing that could possibly 
offend anybody, nothing that could not have been 
published during the lifetime of the man to whom 
it referred. But no; I had ever so many com- 
plaints, and I gladly left out, in later editions, names 
which in many cases were really of no consequence 
compared with what they said and did. 

Surely every man has his faults and his little and 
often ridiculous weaknesses, and these weaknesses 
belong quite as much to a man’s character as his 
strength ; nay, with the suppression of the former 
the latter would often become almost unintelligible. 

I like the biographies of such friends of mine as 
Dean Stanley, Charles Kingsley, and Baron Bunsen. 
But even these are deficient in those shadows which 
would but help to bring out all the more clearly 
the bright points in their character. We should 
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remember the words of Dr. Wendell Holmes: “ We 
all want to draw perfect ideals, and all the coin that 
comes from Nature’s mint is more or less clipped, 
filed, ‘sweated,’ or bruised, and bent and worn, 
even if it was pure metal when stamped, which is 
more than we can claim, I suppose, for anything 
human.” True, very true; and what would the 
departed himself say to such biographies as are now 
but too common,—most flattering pictures no doubt, 
but pictures without one spot or wrinkle? In 
Germany it was formerly not an uncommon thing 
for the author of a book to write a self-review 
(Selbst-Kritik), and these were generally far better 
than reviews written by friends or enemies. For 
who knows the strong and weak points of a book so 
well asthe author? True; but a whole life is more 
difficult to review and to criticize than a single book. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that an auto- 
biography has many advantages, and it might be 
well if every man of note, nay, every man who has 
something to say for himself that he wishes posterity 
to know, should say it himself. This would in time 
form a wonderful archive for psychological study. 
Something of the kind has been done already at 
Berlin in preserving private correspondences. Of 
course it is difficult to keep such archives within 
reasonable limits, but here again I am not afraid of 
self-laudation so much as of self-depreciation. 
Professor Jowett, who did not write his own 
biography, was quite right in saying that there is 
great danger of an autobiography being rather self- 
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depreciatory ; there is certainly something so nauseous 
in self-praise that most people would shrink far 
more from self-praise than from self-blame. There 
may be some kind of subtle self-admiration even in 
the fault-finding of an out-spoken autobiographer ; 
but who can dive into those deepest depths of the 
human soul? To me it seems that if an honest 
man takes himself by the neck, and shakes himself, 
he can do it far better than anybody else, and the 
castigation, if well deserved, comes certainly with 
a far better grace from himself than if administered 
by others, 

Few men, I believe, know their real goodness and 
greatness. Some of the most handsome women, 
so we are assured, pass through life without ever 
knowing from their looking-glass that they are hand- 
some. And it is certainly true that men, from sad 
experience, know their weak points far better than 
their good points, which they look on as no more 
than natural. 

The Autos, for instance, described by John Stuart 
Mill, has no cause to be grateful to the Autos that 
wrote his biography. Mill had been threatened by 
several future biographers, and he therefore wrote 
the short biographical account of himself almost in 
self-defence. But besides the truly miraculous, and, 
if related by anybody else, hardly credible achieve- 
ments of his early boyhood and youth, his great 
achievements in later life, the influence which he 
exercised both by his writings and still more by his 
personal and public character, would have found 
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a far more eloquent and truthful interpreter in a 
stranger than in Mill himself. I remember another 
case where a most distinguished author tried to 
escape the oil and the blessings, perhaps the opposite 
also, from the hands of his future biographers. 
Froude destroyed the whole of his correspondence, 
and he wished particularly that all letters written 
to him in the fullest confidence should be burnt,—and 
they were. I think it wasta pity, for I know what 
valuable letters were destroyed in that auto da fé; 
and yet when he had done all this, he seems to have 
been seized with fear, and just before he returned 
to Oxford as Regius Professor of Modern History 
he began to write a sketch of his own life, which 
was found among his papers. Interesting it cer- 
tainly was, but fortunately his best friends prevented 
its publication. It would have added nothing to 
what we know of him in his writings, and would 
never have put his real merits in their proper light. 
Besides, it came to an end with his youth and told 
us little of his real life. 

I flattered myself that I had found the true way 
out of all these difficulties, by writing not exactly 
my own life, but recollections of my friends and 
acquaintances who had influenced me most, and 
guided me in my not always easy passage through 
life. As in describing the course of a river, we 
cannot do better than to describe the shores which 
hem in and divert the river and are reflected on 
its waves, I thought that by describing my environ- 
ment, my friends, and fellow workers, I could best 
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describe the course of my own life. I hoped also 
that in this way I myself could keep as much as 
possible in the background, and yet in describing 
the wooded or rocky shores with their herds, their 
cottages, and churches, describe their reflected image 
on the passing river. 

But now I am asked to give a much fuller account 
of myself, not only of what I have seen, but also of 
what I have been, what-were the objects or ideals 
of my life, how far I have succeeded in carrying 
them out, and, as I said, how often I have failed to 
accomplish what I had sketched out as my task in 
life. People wished to know how a boy, born and 
educated in a small and almost unknown town in 
the centre of Germany, should have come to England, 
should have been chosen there to edit the oldest 
book of the world, the Veda of the Brahmans, never 
published before, whether in India or in Europe, 
should have passed the best part of his life as a 
professor in the most famous and, as it was thought, 
the most exclusive University in England, and 
should actually have ended his days as a Member 
of Her Majesty's most honourable Privy Council. 
I confess myself it seems a very strange career, yet 
everything came about most naturally, not by my 
own effort, but owing again to those circumstances 
or to that environment of which we have heard so 
much of late. 

Young, struggling men also have written to me, 
and asked me how I managed to keep my head 
above water in that keen struggle for life that is 
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always going on in the whirlpool of the learned 
world of England. They knew, for I had never 
made any secret of it, how poor I was in worldly 
goods, and how, as I said at Glasgow, I had nothing 
to depend on after I left the University, but those 
fingers with which I still hold my pen and write so 
badly that I can hardly read my manuscript myself. 
When I arrived I had no family connexions in 
England, nor any influential friends, “and yet,” I was 
told, “in a foreign country, you managed to reach 
the top of your profession. Tell us how you did 
it; and how you preserved at the same time your 
independence and never forsook the not very popular 
subjects, such as language, mythology, religion, and 
philosophy, on which you continued to write to the 
very end of your life.” 

I generally said that most of these questions 
could best be answered from my books, but they 
replied that few people had time to read all I had 
written, and many would feel grateful ‘for a thread 
to lead them through this labyrinth of books, essays, 
and pamphlets, which have issued from my work- 
shop during the last fifty years‘. 

All I could say was that each man must find his 
own way in life, but if there was any secret about 
my success, it was simply due to the fact that I had 
perfect faith, and went on never doubting even 
when everything looked grey and black about me. 


* As giving a clear and complete abstract of my writings I may 
now recommend M. Moncalm’s L’origine de la Pensée et de la 
Parole, Paris, 1900. 
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I felt convinced that what I cared for, and what 
I thought worthy of a whole life of hard work, 
must in the end be recognized by others also as of 
value, and as worthy of a certain support from the 
public. Had not Layard gained a hearing for 
Assyrian bulls? Did not Darwin induce the world 
to take an interest in Worms, and in the Fertiliza- 
tion of Orchids? And should the oldest book and 
the oldest thoughts of the Aryan world remain 
despised and neglected ? 

For many years I never thought of appointments 
or of getting on in the world in a pecuniary sense. 
My friends often laughed at me, and when I think 
of it now, I confess I must have seemed very 
Quixotic to many of those who tried for this and 
that, got lucrative appointments, married rich wives, 
became judges and bishops, ambassadors and minis- 
ters, and could hardly understand what I was 
driving at with my Sanskrit manuscripts, my proof- 
sheets and revises. Perhaps I did not know myself. 
Still I was not quite so foolish as they imagined. 
True, I declined several offers made to me which 
seemed very advantageous in a worldly sense, but 
would have separated me entirely from my favourite 
work, " 

When at last a professorship of Modern Litera- 
ture was offered me at Oxford, I made up my mind, 
though it was not exactly what I should have liked, 
to give up half of my time to studies required by 
this professorship, keeping half of my time for the 
Veda and for Sanskrit in general. This was not so 
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bad after all. People often laughed at me for being 
professor of the most modern languages, and giving 
so much of my time and labour to the most ancient 
language and literature in the world. Perhaps it 
was not quite right my giving up so much of my 
time to modern languages, a subject so remote from 
my work in life, but it was a concession which 
1 could make with a good conscience, having always 
held that language was one and indivisible, and 
that there never had been a break between San- 
skrit, Latin, and French, or Sanskrit, Gothic, and 
German. One of my first lectures at Oxford was 
“On the antiquity of modern languages,” so that 
I yave full notice to the University as to how 
I meant to treat my subject, and on the whole the 
University seems to have been satisfied with my 
professorial work, so that when afterwards for very 
good reasons, whether financial, theological, or na- 
tional, I, or rather my friends, failed to secure 
a majority in Convocation for a professorship of 
Sanskrit, the University actually founded for me a 
Professorship of Comparative Philology, an honour 
of which I had never dreamt, and to secure which 
I certainly had never taken any steps. 

Here is all my secret. At first, as I said, it 
required faith, but it also required for many years 
a perfect indifference as to worldly success. And 
here again in my career as a Sanskrit scholar, mere 
circumstances were of great importance. They were 
circumstances which I was glad to accept, but which 
I could never have created myself. It was surely 
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a mere accident that the Directors of the Old East 
India Company voted a large sum of money for 
printing the six large quartos of the Rig-veda of 
about a thousand pages each. It was at the time 
when the fate of the Company hung in the balance, 
and when Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, made 
himself persona grata by delivering a speech at one 
of the public dinners in the City, setting forth in 
eloquent words the undeniable merits of the Old 
Company and the wonderful work they had achieved. 
It was likewise a mere accident that I should have 
become known to Bunsen, and that he should have 
shown me so much kindness in my literary work. 
He had himself tried hard to go to India to dis- 
cover the Rig-veda, nay, to find out whether there 
was still such a thing as the Veda in India. The 
same Bunsen, His Excellency Baron Bunsen, the 
Prussian Minister in London, on his own accord 
went afterwards to see the Chairman and the 
Directors of the East India Company, and ex- 
plained to them what the Rig-veda was, and that 
it’ would be a real disgrace if such a work were 
published in Germany; and they agreed to vote 
a sum of money such as they had never voted 
before for any literary undertaking. Though after 
the mutiny nothing could save them, I had at least 
the satisfaction of dedicating the first volume of my 
edition of the Rig-veda to the Chairman and the 
Directors of the much abused East India Company, 
—much abused though splendidly defended also by 
no less a man than John Stuart Mill. 
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This is what I mean by friends and circumstances, 
and that is the environment which I wished to 
describe in my Recollections instead of always 
dwelling on what I meant to do myself and what 
I did by myself. Small and large things work 
wonderfully together. It was the change threaten- 
ing the government of India, and a mighty change 
it was, that gave me the chance of publishing the 
Veda, a very small matter as it may seem in the 
eyes of most people, and yet intended to bring 
about quite as mighty a change in our views of 
the ancient people of the world, particularly of their 
languages and religions. This, too—the develop- 
ment of language and religion—seems of impor- 
tance to some people who do not care two straws 
for the East India Company, particularly if it helps 
us to learn what we really are ourselves, and how 
we came to be what we are. 

In one sense biographies and autobiographies are 
certainly among the most valuable materials for the 
historian. Biography, as Heinrich Simon, not Henri 
Simon, said, is the best kind of history, and the 
life of one man, if laid open before us with all he 
thought and all he did, gives us a better insight 
into the history of his time than any general accouns 
of it can possibly do. 

Now it is quite true that the life of a quiet 
scholar has little to do with history, except it may 
be the history of his own branch of study, which 
some people consider quite unimportant, while to 
others it seems all-important. - This is as it ought 
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to be, till the universal historian finds the right 
perspective, and assigns to each branch of study 
and activity its proper place in the panorama of the 
progress of mankind towards its ideals. Even a 
quiet scholar, if he keeps his eyes open, may now 
and then see something that is of importance to 
the historian. While I was living in small rooms 
at Leipzig, or lodging au cinguréme in the Rue 
Royale at Paris, or copying manuscripts in a dark 
room of the old East India House in Leadenhall 
Street, I now and then caught glimpses of the 
mighty stream of history as it was rushing by. At 
Leipzig I saw much of Robert Blum who was 
afterwards fusz//é at Vienna by Windischgratz in 
defiance of all international law, for he was a 
member of the German Diet, then sitting at Frank- 
furt. From my windows at Paris I looked over 
the Boulevard de la Madeleine, and down on the 
right to the Chambre des Députés, and I saw from 
my windows ‘the throne of Louis Philippe carried 
along by its four legs by four women on horseback, 
with Phrygian caps and red scarfs, and I saw the 
next morning from the same windows the stretchers 
carrying the dead and wounded from the Boulevards 
to a hospital at the back of my street. In my small 
study at the East India House I saw several of 
the Directors, Colonel Sykes and others, and heard 
them discussing the fate of the East India Company 
and of the vast empire of India too, and at the 
same time the private interests of those who hoped 
to be Members of the new India Council, and those 
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who despaired of that distinction. I was the first 
to bring the news of the French Revolution in 
February to London, and presented a bullet that 
had smashed the windows of my room at Paris, 
to Bunsen, who took it in the evening to Lord 
Palmerston. After I had seen the Revolution in 
Paris and the flight of the King and the Duchesse 
d'Orléans, I was in time to see in London the 
Chartist Deputation to Parliament, and the assembled 
police in Trafalgar Square, when Louis Napoleon 
served as a Special Constable, and I heard the 
Duke of Wellington explain to Bunsen, that though 
no soldier was seen in the streets there was artillery 
hidden under the bridges, and ready to act if wanted. 
I could add more, but I must not anticipate, and 
after all, to me all these great events seemed but 
small compared with a new manuscript of the Veda 
sent from India, or a better reading of an obscure 
passage. Diversos diversa iuvant, and it is fortunate 
that it should be so. 

All these things, I thought, should form part of 
my Recollections, and my own little self should 
disappear as much as possible. Even the pronoun 
I should meet the reader but seldom, though in 
Recollections it was as impossible to leave it out 
altogether as it would be to take away the lens 
from a photographic camera. Now I believe 1 have 
always been most willing to yield to my friends, 
and I shall in this matter also yield to them so far 
that in the Recollections which follow there will 
be more of my inward and outward struggles; but 
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I must on the whole adhere to my old plan. I could 
not, if I would, neglect the environment of my life, 
and the many friends that advised and helped me, 
and enabled me to achieve the little that I may have 
achieved in my own line of study. 

If my friends had been different from what they 
were, should I not have become a different man 
myself, whether for good or for evil? And the same 
applies to our natural surroundings also. And here 
I must invoke the patience of my readers, if I try to 
explain in as few words as possible what I think about 
environment, and what about eredity or atavism. 

I was a thorough Darwinian in ascribing the 
shaping of my career to environment, though I was 
always very averse to atavism, of which we have 
heard so much lately in most biographies. Even 
with respect to environment, however, I could not 
go quite so far as certain of our Darwinian friends, 
who maintain that everything is the result of envi- 
ronment, or translated into biographical language, 
that everybody is a creature of circumstances. No, 
I cotld not go so far as that. Environment may 
shape our course and may shape us, but there must 
be something that is shaped, and allows itself to be 
shaped. I was once seriously asked by one who 
considers himself a Darwinian whether I did not 
know that the Mammoth was driven by the extreme 
cold of the Pleiocene Period to grow a thick fur in 
his struggle for life. That he grew then a thicker 
fur, I knew, but that surely does not explain the 
whole of the Mammoth, with and without a thick 
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fur, before and after the fur. It is really a pity to 
see for how many of these downright absurdities 
Darwin is made responsible by the Darwinians. He 
has clearly shown how in many cases the individual 
may be modified almost beyond recognition by 
environment, but the individual must always have 
been there first. Before we had a spaniel and 
a Newfoundland dog there must have been some 
kind of dog, neither so small as the spaniel] nor so 
large as the Newfoundland, and no one would now 
doubt that these two belonged to the same species 
and presupposed some kind of a less modified canine 
creature. It is equally true that every individual 
man has been modified by his surroundings or 
environment, if not to the same extent as certain 
animals, yet very considerably, as in the case of 
Kaspar Hauser, the man with the iron mask, or the 
mutineers of the Bounty in the Pitcairn Islands. 
But there must have been the man first, before he 
could be so modified. Now it wag this very indi- 
vidual, my own self in fact, the spiritual self even 
more than the physical, that interested my critics, 
while I thought that the circumstances which moulded 
that self would be of far greater interest than the 
self itself. Of course all the modifications that men 
now undergo are nothing if compared to the early 
modifications which produced what we speak of 
as racial, linguistic, or even national peculiarities. 
That we are English or German, that we are 
white or black, nay, if you like, that we are human 
beings at all, all this has modified our self, or our 
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germ-plasm, far more powerfully than anything that 
can happen to us as individuals now. 

When my friends and readers assured me that an 
account of my early struggles in the battle of life 
would be useful to many a young, struggling man, 
all I could say was that here again it was really my 
friends who did everything for me, and helped me 
over many a stile, and many a ditch, nay, without 
whom I should never have done whatever I did for 
the Sciencesof Language, of Mythology, and Religion, 
in fact for Anthropology in the widest sense of that 
word. My very struggles were certainly a help to 
me, even my opponents were most useful to me. 
The subjects on which I wrote had hardly been 
touched on in England, at least from the historical 
point of view which I took, and I had not only 
to overcome the indifference of the public, but 
to disarm as much as possible the prejudices 
often felt, and sometimes expressed also, against 
anything made” in Germany! Now I confess I 
could never understand such a prejudice among 
men*of science. Was I more right or more wrong 
because I was born in Germany? Is scientific 
truth the exclusive property of one nation, of 
Germany, or of England? If I say two and two 
make four in German, is that less true because 
it is said by a German? and if I say, no language 
without thought, no thought without language, has 
that anything to do with my native country? The 
prejudice against strangers and particularly against 
Germans is, no doubt, much stronger now than 

c2 
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it was at the time when I first came to England. 
I had spent nearly two years in Paris, and there 
too there existed then so little of unfriendly feeling 
towards Germany, that one of the best reviews 
to which the rising scholars and best writers 
of Paris contributed was actually called Revue 
Germanique. Who would now venture to publish 
in Paris such a review and under such a title? If 
there existed such an anti-German feeling anywhere 
in England when I arrived here in the year 1846, 
one would suppose that it existed most strongly 
at Oxford. And so it did, no doubt, particularly 
among theologians. With them German meant 
much the same as unorthodox, and unorthodox 
was enough at that time to taboo a man at Oxford. 
In one of the sermons preached in these early 
days at St. Mary’s, German theologians such as 
Strauss and Neander (sic) were spoken of as fit 
only to be drowned in the German Ocean, before 
they reached the shores of England. I do not 
add what followed: the story is too well known. 
I was chiefly amused by the juxtaposition of Strauss 
and Neander, whose most orthodox lectures on 
the history of the Christian Church I had attended 
at Berlin. Neander was certainly to us at Berlin 
the very vattern of orthodoxy, and people wondered 
at my attending his lectures. But they were good 
and honest lectures. He was quite a character, 
and I feel tempted to go a little out of my 
way in speaking of him. By birth a Jew, he 
became one of the most learned Christian divines. 
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Ever so many stories were told of him, some true, 
some no doubt invented. I saw him often walking 
to and from the University to give his lectures 
in a large fur coat, with high black polished boots 
beneath, but showing occasionally as he walked 
along. It was told that he once sent for a doctor 
because he was lame. The doctor on examining 
his feet, saw that one boot was covered with mud, 
while the other was perfectly clean. The Professor 
had walked with one foot on the pavement, with 
the other in the gutter, and was far too much ab- 
sorbed in his ideas to discover the true cause of 
his discomfort. He lived with his sister, who took 
complete care of him and saw to his wardrobe also. 
She knew that he wore one pair of trousers, and 
that on a certain day in the year the tailor brought 
him a new pair. Great was her amazement when 
one day, after her brother had gone to the Uni- 
versity, she discovered his pair of trousers lying on 
a chair near his bed. She at once sent a servant 
to the Professor’s lecture-room to inquire whether 
he had his trousers on. The hilarity of his class 
may be imagined. The fact was it was the very 
day on which the tailor was in the habit of bringing 
the new pair of trousers, which the Professor had 
put on, leaving his usual garment behind. 

Many more stories of his absent-mindedness were 
en vogue about Dr. Neander, but that this man, 
a pillar of strength to the orthodox in Germany, 
who was looked up to as an infallible Pope, should 
have his name coupled with that of Strauss certainly 
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gave one a little shock. Yet it was at Oxford that 
I pitched my tent, chiefly in order to superintend 
the printing of my Rig-veda at the University Press 
there, and never dreaming that a fellowship, still 
less a professorship in that ancient Tory University, 
would ever be offered to me. 

For me to go to Oxford to get a fellowship or 
professorship would have seemed about as absurd 
as going to Rome to become a Cardinal or a Pope; 
and yet in time I was chosen a Fellow of All Souls, 
and the first married Fellow of the College, and 
even a professorship was offered to me when I least 
expected it. The fact is, I never thought of either, 
and no one was more surprised than myself when 
I was asked to act as deputy, and then as full 
Taylorian Professor ; no one could have mistrusted 
his eyes more than I did, when one of the Fellows 
of All Souls informed me by letter that it was the 
intention of the College to elect, me one of its 
fellows. My ambition had never soared so high. 
I was thinking of returning to Leipzig as a Privat- 
docent, to rise afterwards to an extraordinary and, 
if all went well, to an ordinary professorship. 

But after these two appointments at Oxford had 
secured to me what I thought a fair social and 
financial position in England, I did not feel justified 
in attempting to begin life again in Germany. I had 
not asked for a professorship or fellowship. They 
were offered me, and my ambition never went 
beyond securing what was necessary for my inde- 
pendence. In Germany I was supposed to have 
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become quite wealthy; in England people knew how 
small my income really was, and wondered how I 
managed to live on it. They did not suppose that 
I had chiefly to depend on my pen in order to live as 
a professor is expected to live at Oxford. I could 
not see anything anomalous in a German holding 
a professorship in England. There were several 
cases of the same kind in Germany. Lassen (1800- 
1876), our great Sanskrit professor at Bonn, was a 
Norwegian by birth, and no one ever thought of his 
nationality. What had that to do with his knowledge 
of Sanskrit? Nor was I ever treated as an alien or 
as an intruder at Oxford, at least not at that early 
time. As to myself, I had now obtained what seemed 
to me a small but sufficient income with perfect 
independence. The quiet life of a quiet student 
had been from my earliest days my ideal in life. 
Even at school at Dessau, when we boys talked of 
what we hoped to be, I remember how my ideal 
was that of a monk, undisturbed in his monastery, 
surrounded by books and by a few friends. The 
idea that I should ever rise to be a professor in 
a university, or that any career like that of my 
father, grandfather, and other members of my family 
would ever be open to me, never entered my mind 
then. It seemed to me almost disloyal to think of 
ever taking their places. Even when I saw that 
there were no longer any Protestant monks, no 
Benedictines, the place of an assistant in a large 
library, sitting in a quiet corner, was my highest 
ambition. 
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I do not see why it should have been so, for all 
my relations and friends occupied high places in the 
public service, but as I had no father to open my 
eyes, and to stimulate my ambition—he having died 
before I was four years old—my ideas of life and 
its possibilities were evidently taken from my young 
widowed mother, whose one desire was to be left 
alone, much as the world tempted her, then not yet 
thirty years old, to give up her mourning and to 
return to society. Thus it soon became my own 
philosophy of life, to be left alone, free to go my 
own way, or like Diogenes, to live in my own tub. 
Here we see what I call the influence of circum- 
stances, of surroundings, or as others call it, of 
environment. This, however, is very different from 
atavism, as we shall see presently. Atavism also 
has been called a kind of environment, attacking us 
and influencing us from the past, and as it were, 
from behind, from the North in fact instead of the 
South, the East, and the West, and from all the 
points of the compass. 

But atavism means really a very different thing, 
if indeed it means anything at all. 

I must ease my conscience once for all on this 
point, and say what I feel about atavism and 
environment. Environment in the shape of friends, 
of locality, and other material circumstances, has 
certainly influenced my life very much, and I could 
never see why such a hybrid word as environment 
should be used instead of surroundings or circum- 
stances. Creatures of circumstances would be far 
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better understood than creatures of environment ; 
but environment, I suppose, would sound more 
scientific. Atavism also is a new word, instead of 
family likeness, but unless carefully defined, the 
word is very apt to mislead us. 

When it is said! that children often resemble 
their grandfathers or grandmothers more than their 
immediate parents, and that this propensity is 
termed atavism, this does not seem quite correct 
even etymologically, -for atavus in Latin did not 
mean father or grandfather, but at first great-great- 
great-grandfather, and then only ancestors; and 
what should be made quite clear is that this mys- 
terious atavism should not be used by careful 
speakers, to express the supposed influence of 
parents or even grandparents, but that of more 
distant ancestors only, and possibly of a whole 
family. 

Many biographers, such is the fashion now, begin 
their works with a long account not only of father 
and mother, but of grandparents and of ever so 
many ancestors, in order to show how these deter- 
mined the outward and inward character of the man 
whose life has to be written. Who would deny that 
there is some truth, or at least some plausibility, in 
atavism, though no one has as yet succeeded in 
giving an intelligible account of it? It is supposed 
to affect the moral as well as the physical peculiari- 
ties of the offspring, and that here, too, physical and 


1 Oxford Dictionary, s.v.; J. Rennie, Science of Gardening, 
Pp. 113. 
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moral qualities often go together cannot be denied. 
A blind person, for instance, is generally cautious, 
but happy and quite at his ease in large societies. 
A deaf person is often suspicious and unhappy in 
society. In inheriting blindness, therefore, a man 
could well be said to have inherited cautiousness ; 
in inheriting deafness, suspiciousness would seem to 
have come to him by inheritance. 

But is blindness really inherited? Is the son of 
a father who has lost his eyesight blind, and neces- 
sarily blind? We must distinguish between ata- 
vistic and parental influences. Parental influences 
would mean the influence of qualities acquired by 
the parents, and directly bequeathed to their off- 
spring; atavistic influences would refer to qualities 
inherited and transmitted, it may be, through several 
generations, and engrained in a whole family. In 
keeping these two classes separate, we should only 
be following Weismann’s example, who denies alto- 
gether that acquired qualities are ever heritable. 
His examples are most interesting and most im- 
portant, and many Darwinians have had to accept 
his amendment. Besides, we should always consider 
whether certain peculiarities are constant in a family 
or inconstant. If a father is a drunkard, surely it 
does not follow that his sons must be drunkards, 
Neither does it follow that all the children must 
be sober if the parents are sober. Of course, in 
ordinary conversation both parental and ancestral 
influences seem clear enough. But if a child is said 
to favour his mother, because like her he has blue 
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eyes and fair hair, what becomes of the heritage 
from the father who may have brown eyes and dark 
hair? Whatever may happen to the children, there 
is always an excuse, only an excuse is not an ex- 
planation. If the daughter of a beautiful woman 
grows up very plain, the Frenchman was no doubt 
right when he remarked, C’é¢att alors le pere gut 
wétait pas bien, and if the son of a teetotaller should 
later in life become a drunkard, the conclusion 
would be even worse. In fact, this kind of atavistic 
or parental influence is a very pleasant subject for 
gossips, but from a scientific point of view, it is 
perfectly futile. If it is not the father, it is the 
mother; if it is not the grandmother, it is the 
grandfather ; in fact, family influences can always be 
traced to some source or other, if the whole pedigree 
may be dug up and ransacked. But for that very 
reason they are of no scientific value whatever. 
They can neither be accounted for, nor can they be 
used to account for anything themselves. Even of 
twins, though very like each other in many respects, 
one may be phlegmatic, the other passionate. Some 
scientists, sych as Weismann and others, have there- 
fore denied, and I believe rightly, that any acquired 
characters, whether physical or mental, can ever be 
inherited by children from their parents. Whatever 
similarity there is, and there is plenty, is traced 
back by him to what he calls the germ-plasm, 
working on continuously in spite of all individual 
changes. If that germ-plasm is liable to certain 
peculiar modifications in the father or grandfather, 
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it is liable to the same or similar modifications in 
the offspring, that is, if the father could become 
a drunkard, so could the son, only we must not 
think that the fost hoc is here the same as the 
propter hoc. If we compare the germ-plasm to 
the molecules constituting the stem or branches of 
a vine, its grapes and leaves in their similarity 
and their variety would be comparable to the indi- 
viduals“ belonging to the same family, and springing 
from the same family tree. But then the grape we 
see would not be what the grape of last year, or 
the grape immediately preceding it on the same 
branch, had made it, though there can be no doubt 
that the antecedent possibilities of the new grape 
were the same, as those of the last. If one grape is 
blue, the next will be blue too, but no one would 
say that it was blue because the last grape was 
blue. The real cause would be that the molecules 
of the protoplasm have been so affected by long 
continued generation, that some of the peculiar 
qualities of the vine have become constant. 

The child of a negro must always be a negro; 
his peculiarities are constant, though it may be 
quite true that the negro and other races are not 
different species, but only varieties rendered constant 
by immense periods of time. What the cause of 
these constant and inconstant peculiarities may be, 
not even Weismann has yet been able to explain 
satisfactorily. 

The deafness of my mother and the prevalence 
of the misfortune in numerous members of her 
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family acted on me as a kind of external influence, 
as something belonging to the environment of my 
life ; it never frightened me as an atavistic evil. It 
justified me in being cautious and in being prepared 
for the worst, and so far it may be said to have 
helped in shaping or narrowing the course of my 
life. Fortunately, however, this tendency to deaf- 
ness seems now to have exhausted itself. In my 
own generation there is one case only, and the next 
two generations, children and grandchildren of mine, 
show no signs of it. If, on the other hand, my son 
was congratulated when entering the diplomatic 
service, on being the son of his father, it is clear 
that the difference between inherited and acquired 
qualities, so strongly insisted on by Weismann, had 
not been fully appreciated by his friends. Besides, 
my own power of speaking foreign languages has 
always been very limited, and I have many times 
declined the compliment of being a second Mezzo- 
fanti?. I worked at languages as a musician studies 
the nature and capacities of musical instruments, 
though without attempting to perform on every one 
of them. There was no time left for acquiring a 
practical familiarity with languages, if I wanted to 
catry on my researches into the origin, the nature 
and history of language. My own study of languages 
could therefore have been of very little use to me, 
nor did my son himself perceive such an advantage 
in learning to converse in French, Spanish, Turkish, 
&c. The facts were wrong, and the theory of 
1 Science of Language, vol. i. p. 24 (1861). 
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atavism perfectly unreasonable as applied to such 
a case. 

If the theory of atavism were stretched so far, it 
would soon do away with free will altogether. That 
heredity has something to do with our moral 
character, no one would deny who knows the 
influence of our national, nay even of racial character. 
We are Aryan by heredity ; we might be Negroes 
or Chinese, and share in their tendencies. Animals 
also have their instincts. Only while animals, like 
serpents for instance, would never hesitate to follow 
their innate propensity, man, when he feels the 
power of what we may call inherited human instinct, 
feels also that he can fight against it, and preserve 
his freedom, even while wearing the chains of 
his slavery. This may have removed some of 
Dr. Wendell Holmes’ scruples in writing his powerful 
story, Edste Venner, and may likewise quiet the fears 
of his many critics. 

I believe that language also—our'own inherited 
language—exercises the most powerful influence on 
our reason and our will, far more powerful than’ we 
are aware of. : 

A Greek speaking Greek and a Roman speaking 
Latin would certainly have been very different 
beings from the Romance and French descendants 
of a Horace or a Cicero, and this simply on account 
of the language which they had to speak, whether 
Greek, Latin, French, or Spanish. We cannot tell 
whether the original differentiation of language, 
symbolized by the story of the Tower of Babel, 
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took place before or after the racial differentiation 
of men. Anyhow it must have taken place in quite 
primordial times. Without speaking positively on 
this point, I certainly hold as strongly as ever that 
language makes the man, and that therefore for 
classificatory purposes also language is far more 
useful than colour of skin, hair, cranial or gnathic 
peculiarities. Whether it be true that with every 
new language we speak we become new men, certain 
it is that language prepares for us channels in which 
our thoughts have to run, unless they are so powerful 
as to break all dams and dykes, and to dig for 
themselves new beds. 

For a long time people would not see that 
languages can be classified; and as languages always 
presuppose speakers of Janguage, these speakers 
also can be classified accordingly. It is quite true 
that some of these Aryan speakers may in some 
cases have Negro blood and Negro features, as when 
a Negro becofhes an English bishop. Conquered 
tribes also may in time have learnt to speak the 
language of their conquerors, but this too is excep- 
tional, and if we call them Aryas, we do not commit 
ourselves to any opinion as to their blood, their 
bones, or their hair. These will never submit to 
the same classification as their speech, and why 
should they? Nor should it be forgotten that 
wherever a mixture of language takes place, mixed 
marriages also would most likely take place at the 
same time. But whatever confusion may have 
arisen in later times in language and in blood, no 
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language could have arisen without speakers, and 
we mean by Aryas no more than speakers of Aryan 
languages, whatever their skulls or their hair may 
have been. An Octoroon, and even a Quadroon, 
may have blonde waving hair, but if he speaks 
English he would be classified as Aryan, if Berber 
asa Negro. But who is injured by such a classifica- 
tion? Let blood and skulls and hair and jaws be 
classified by all means, but let us speak no longer 
of Aryan skulls or Semitic blood. We might as 
well speak of a prognathic language. 

While fully admitting, therefore. the influence 
which family, nationality, race, and language exer- 
cise on us, it should be clearly perceived that 
habits acquired by our parents are not heritable, 
that the sons of drunkards need not be drunkards, 
as little as the sons of sober people must be 
sober. But though biographers may agree to 
this in general they seem inclined to hold out 
very strongly for what are called special talents in 
certain families. This subject is decidedly amusing, 
but it admits of no scientific treatment, as far as 
I can see. 

The grandfather of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
for instance, though not a composer, was evidently 
a man of genius, a philosopher of considerable in- 
tellectual capacity and moral strength. The father 
of the composer was a rich banker at Berlin, and 
he used to say: “ When I was young I was the son 
of the great Mendelssohn, now that I am old, I am 
the father of the great Mendelssohn; then what 
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am I?” Even a poor man to become a rich 
banker must be a kind of genius, and so far the 
son may be said to have come of a good stock. 
But the great musical talent that was developed in 
the third generation both in Felix and his sisters, 
failed entirely in his brother, who, to save his life, 
could never have sung “ God save the Queen.” In 
the little theatrical performances of the whole family 
for which Felix comptsed the music, and his sister 
Fanny (Hensel) some of the songs, the unmusical 
brother—was it not Paul?—had generally to be 
provided with some such part as that of a night 
watchman, and he managed to get through his song 
with as much credit as the Nachtwichter in the 
little town of Germany, where he sang or repeated, 
as I well remember, in his cracked voice : 
“Hirt, ihr Herren, und lasst euch sagen, 

Die Glock’ hat zwilf geschlagen ; 

Wahret das Feuer und auch das Licht, 

Dass Keinem kein Schade geschicht.” 


“Listen, gents, and let me tell, 
The clock struck twelve by its last knell; 
Watch o’er the fire and o’er the light 
That no one suffer any plight.” 


I have known in my life many musicians and their 

families, but I remember very few instances indeed, 

where the son of a distinguished musician was a 

great musician himself. If the children take to 

music at all they may become very fair musicians, 

but never anything extraordinary. The Bach family 
D 
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may be quoted against me, but music, before 
Sebastian Bach, was almost like a profession, and 
could be learned like any other handicraft. 

Nor are the cases of painters being the sons of 
great painters, or of poets being the sons of great 
poets, more numerous. It seems almost as if the 
artistic talent was exhausted by one generation or 
one individual, so that we often see the sons of 
great men by no means great, and if they do any- 
thing in the same line as their fathers, we must 
remember that there was much to induce them to 
follow in their steps without admitting any atavistic 
influences. 

For the present, I can only repeat the conclusion 
I arrived at after weighing all the arguments of 
my friends and critics, namely, to continue my 
Recollections much as I began them, to try to 
explain what made me what I am, to describe, in 
fact, my environment; though as my years advance, 
and my labours and plans grow wider and wider, 
I shall, no doubt, have to say a great deal more about 
myself than in the volumes of Auld Lang Syne, 
In fact, my Recollections will become more and more 
of an autobiography, and the I and the Autos will 
appear mure frequently than I could have wished. 

In an autobiography the painter is of course 
supposed to be the same as the sitter, but quite 
apart from the metaphysical difficulties of such a 
supposition, there is the physical difficulty when the 
writer is an old man, and the model is a young boy. 
Is the old man likely to be a fair judge of the 
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young man, whether it be himself or some one else ? 
As a rule, old men are very indulgent, while young 
men are apt to be stern and strict in their judge- 
ments. The very fact that they often invent 
excuses for themselves shows that they feel that 
they want excuses. The words of the Preacher, 
vii. 16: “Be not righteous over much; neither 
make thyself over wise: why shouldest thou destroy 
thyself? Be not over much wicked, neither be thou 
foolish : why shouldest thou die before thy time?” 
are evidently the words of an old man when judging 
of himself or of others. A young man would have 
spoken differently. He would have made no allow- 
ance; for anything like compassion for an erring 
friend is as yet unknown to him. In an auto- 
biography written by an old man there is therefore 
a double danger, first the indulgence of the old 
man, and secondly the kindly feeling of the writer 
towards the object of his remarks. 

All these difficulties stand before me like a moun- 
tain wall. And it seems better to confess at once 
‘that an old man writing his own life can never be 
quite just, however honest he tries to be. He may 
be too indulgent, but he may also be too strict and 
stern. To say, for instance, of a man that he has 
not kept his promise, would be a very serious charge 
if brought against anybody else. Yet my oldest 
friend in the world knows how many times he has 
made a promise to himself, and has not only not 
kept it but has actually found excuses why he did 
not keep it. The more sensitive our conscience 
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becomes, the more blameworthy many an act of our 
life seems to be, and what to an ordinary conscience 
is no fault at all, becomes almost a sin under a 
fiercer light. 

This changes the moral atmosphere of youth 
when painted by an old man, but the physical 
atmosphere also assumes necessarily a different hue. 
Whether we like it or not, distance will always lend 
enchantment to the view. If the azure hue is in- 
separable from distant mountains and from the 
distant sky, we need not wonder that it veils the 
distant paradise of youth. A man who keeps a 
diary from his earliest years, and who as an old man 
simply copies from its yellow pages, may give us 
a very accurate black and white image of what he 
saw as a boy, but as in old faded photographs, the 
life and light are gone out of them, while unassisted 
memory may often preserve tints of their former 
reality. There is life and light in such recollections, 
but I am willing to admit that memory can be very 
treacherous also, Thus in my own case I can youch 
that whatever I relate is carefully and accurately 
transcribed from the tablets of my memory, as I see 
them now, but though I can claim truthfulness to 
myself and to my memory, I cannot pretend to 
photographic accuracy. I feel indeed for the his- 
torian who uses such materials unless he has learnt 
to make allowance for the dim sight of even the 
most truthful narrators. 

I doubt whether any historian would accept a 
statement made thirty years after the event without 
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independent confirmation. I could not give the 
date of the battle of Sadowa, though I well re- 
member reading the full account of it in the Zzmes 
from day to day. I can of course get at the date 
from historical books, and from that kind of artificial 
memory which arises by itself without any memoria 
technica, There isa favourite German game of cards 
called Sixty-six, and it was reported that when the 
French in 1870 shouted A Berlin, the then Crown- 
Prince who had won the battle of Sadowa, or 
Kéniggratz, said: “Ah, they want another game 
of Sixty-six!” that is they want a battle like that 
of Sadowa. In this way I shall always remember 
the date of that decisive battle. But I could not 
give the date of the Crimean battles nor a trust- 
worthy account of the successive stages of that war. 
I doubt whether even my old friend, Sir William 
H. Russell, could do that now without referring to 
his letters in the 7zmes. After thirty years no one, 
I believe, could take an oath to the accuracy of 
any statement of what he saw or heard so many 
years ago. 

All then that I can vouch for is that I read my 
memory as I should the leaves of an old MS. from 
which many letters, nay, whole words and lines have 
vanished, and where I am often driven to decipher 
and to guess, as in a palimpsest, what the original 
uncial writing may have been. I am the first to 
confess that there may be flaws in my memory, there 
may be before my eyes that magic azure which 
surrounds the distant past; but I can promise that 
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there shall be no invention, no Dichtung instead of 
Wahrheit, but always, as far as in me lies, truth. 
I know quite well that even a certain dislocation of 
facts is not always to be avoided in an old memory. 
I know it from sad experience. As the spires of 
a city—of Oxford for instance—arrange themselves 
differently as we pass the old place on the railway, 
so that now one and now the other stands in the 
centre and seems to rise above the heads of the 
rest, so it is with our friends and acquaintances. 
Some who seemed giants at one time assume smaller 
proportions as others come into view towering above 
them. The whole scenery changes from year to 
year. Who does not remember the trees in our 
garden that seemed like giants in our childhood, but 
when we see them again in our old age, they have 
shrunk, and not from old age only? 

And must I make one more confession? It is 
well known that George the Fourth described the 
battle of Waterloo so often that at last he persuaded 
himself that he had been present, in fact that he had 
won that battle. I also remember Dr. Routh, the 
venerable president of Magdalen College, who died 
in his hundredth year, and who had so often repeated 
all the ci ‘cumstances of the execution of Charles I, 
that when Macaulay expressed a wish to see him, 
he declined “because that young man has given 
quite a wrong account of the last moments of the 
king,” which he then proceeded to relate, as if he 
had been an eye-witness throughout. 

Are we not liable to the same hallucination, 
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though, Iet us hope, in a more mitigated form? 
Have we never told a story as if it were our own, 
not from any wish to deceive, but simply because it 
seemed shorter and easier to do so than to explain 
step by step how it reached us? And after doing 
that once or twice, is there not great danger of our 
being surprised at somebody else claiming the story 
as his own, or actually maintaining that it was he 
who told it to us? 

Not very long ago I remember reading in a 
journal a story of the Duke of Wellington. His 
servant had been sent before to order dinner for 
him at an out-of-the-way hotel, and in order to im- 
press the landlord with the dignity of his coming 
guest, he had recited a number of the Duke's titles, 
which were very numerous. The landlord, thinking 
that the Duke of Vittoria, the Prince of Waterloo, 
the Marquis of Torres Vedras, and all the rest, 
were friends invited to dine with the Duke of 
Wellington, ordered accordingly a very sumptuous 
banguet to the great dismay of the real Duke. 
This may or may not be a very old and a very 
true story; all I know is that much the same thing 
was told at Oxford of Dr. Bull, who was Canon of 
Christ Church, Canon of Exeter, Prebendary of York, 
Vicar’ of Staverton, and lastly, the Rev. Dr. Bull 
himself. Dinner was provided for each of these 
persons, and we are told that the reverend pluralist 
had to eat all the dishes on the table and pay for 
them. This also may have been no more than one 
of the many “ Common-roomers” which abounded in 
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Oxford when Common Rooms were more frequented 
than they are now. But what I happen to know as 
a fact is that Dean Stanley received no less than 
four invitations to a ball at Blenheim, addressed 
A. P. Stanley, Esq., the Rev. A. P. Stanley, Canon 
Stanley, Professor Stanley, all evidently copied from 
some books of reference. 

I may perhaps claim one advantage in trying to 
describe what happened to myself in my passage 
through life. From the earliest days that I can 
recollect, I felt myself as a twofold being—as a 
subject and an object, as a spectator and as an actor. 
I suppose we all talk to ourselves, and say to our 
better and worse selves, O thou fool! or, Well 
done, my boy! Well this inward conversation began 
with me at a very early time, and left the impression 
that I was the coachman, but at the same time the 
horse too which he drove and sometimes whipped 
very cruelly. And this phase of thought, or rather 
this state of feeling, seems soon to have Ied me on 
to another view which likewise dates from a yery 
early time, though it afterwards vanished. As a 
little boy, when I could not have the same toys which 
other boys possessed, I could fully enjoy what they 
enjoyed, as if they had been my own. There is a 
German phrase, “Ich freue mich in deiner Seele,” 
which exactly expressed what I often felt. It was 
not the result of teaching, still less of reasoning—it 
was a sentiment given me and which certainly did 
not leave me till much later in life, when competition, 
rivalry, jealousy, and envy seemed to accentuate my 
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own I as against all other I’s or Thou’s. I suppose 
we all remember how the sight of a wound of a 
fellow creature, nay even of a dog, gives us a sharp 
twitch in the same part of our own body. That 
bodily sympathy has never left me, I suffer from it 
even now as I did seventy yearsago. And is there 
anybody who has not felt his eyes moisten at the 
sudden happiness of his friends? All this seems to 
me to account, to a certain extent at least, for that 
feeling of identity with so-called strangers, which 
came to me from my earliest days, and has returned 
again with renewed strength in my old age. The 
“know thyself,” ascribed to Chilon and other sages 
of ancient Greece, gains a deeper meaning with every 
year, till at last the I which we looked upon as the 
most certain and undoubted fact, vanishes from our 
grasp to become the Self, free from the various 
accidents and limitations which make up the I, 
and therefore one with the Self that underlies all 
individual and therefore vanishing I’s. What that 
common Self may be is a question to be reserved 
for later times, though I may say at once that the 
only true answer given to it seems to me that of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta philosophy. Only we 
must take care not to mistake the moral Self, that 
finds fault with the active Self, for the Highest Self 
that knows no longer of good or evil deeds. 

Long before I had worked and thought out this 
problem as the fundamental truth of all philosophy, 
it presented itself to me as if by intuition, long 
before I could have fathomed it in its metaphysical 
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meaning. I had just heard of the death of a dear 
little child, and was standing in our garden, looking 
at a rose-bush, covered in summer with hundreds 
of rose-buds and rose-flowers. While I was looking 
I broke off one small withered bud from the midst 
of a large cluster of roses, and after I had done so 
a question came to me, and I said to myself, What 
has happened? Is it only that one small bud is 
dead and gone, or have not all the other roses been 
touched by the breath of death that fell on it? 
Have they not all suffered from the death of their 
sister, for they all spring from the same stem, they 
all have their life from the same source? And if 
one rose suffers, must not all the others suffer with 
it? Then all the buds and flowers of the cluster 
seemed to me to become one, as it were a family 
of roses, and each single bud seemed but the repe- 
tition of the same thing, the manifestation of the 
same thought, namely the thought of the rose. But 
my eyes were carried still further, and the stem 
from which the bunch of roses sprang was lost with 
other stems in a branch, and it was that branch on 
which all the roses of the branchlets and stems 
depended, and without which they could not flower 
or exist. The single roses thus became identified 
with the branch from which they had sprung, and 
by which they lived. I wondered more and more, 
and after another look all the branches with all 
their branchlets became absorbed in the stem, and 
the stem was the tree, and the tree sprang from 
a seed, or as it is now called, the protoplasm; but 
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beyond that seed there was nothing else that the 
eye could see or the mind could grasp. And while 
this vision floated before my eyes I thought of my 
little friend, and the home from which she had been 
broken off, and the same vision which had changed 
the rose-bush with all its flowers, and buds, and 
branchlets, and branches, into a stem and a tree, 
and at last into one invisible germ and seed, seemed 
now to change my little friend and her brothers and 
sisters, her parents too and all her family, into one 
being which, like an old oak tree, started from an 
invisible stem, or an invisible seed, or from an in- 
visible thought, and that divine thought was man, 
as the other divine thought had been rose. 
Perhaps I did not see it so fully then as I see 
it now, and I certainly did not reason about it. 
I simply felt that in the death of my little friend, 
something of myself had gone, though she was no 
relation, but only a stray human friend. We see 
many things as children which we cannot see as 
grown-up men and women, for, as Longfellow said, 
“ the thoughts of youth are long long thoughts.” Nay, 
I feel convinced that He who spoke the parable of 
the vine had seen the same vision when He said: “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches. Abide in Me, and 
lin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except 
ye abide in Me.” And it is on this vision, or this 
parable of the vine, that immediately afterwards 
follows the lesson, “ Love one another, as I have 
loved you.” In loving one another we are in truth 
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higher officials. The whole town was, in fact, the 
creation of the Dukes; the whole ground on which 
it stood had been originally their property, but it 
was mostly held as freehold by those who had built 
their own private houses on it. No one would 
have built a house on leasehold land, and several of 
the houses were of so substantial a character that one 
saw they had been intended to last for more than 
ninety-nine years. The same family often remained 
in their house for generations, and the different stories 
were occupied by three generations at the same 
time—by grandparents, parents, and children. In 
this small town I was born on December 6, 1823. 
My father, Wilhelm Miller, was Librarian of the 
Ducal Library, and one of the most popular poets 
in Germany. A national monument was erected 
to his memory at Dessau in the year 1891, nearly 
a hundred years after his birth. 

What a blessing it would be if such a rule were 
followed with all great men, who seem so great at 
the time of their death, and who, a hundred years 
later, are almost forgotten, or at all events appre- 
ciated by a small number of admirers only. This 
Monument- and Society-mania is indeed becoming 
very objectionable, for if for some time there has 
been no room for tombs and statues in Westminster 
Abbey, there will soon be no room for them in the 
streets of London. The result is that many of the 
people who walk along the Thames Embankment, 
particularly foreigners, often ask, “Cur?” when look- 
ing at the human idols in bronze and marble put 
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up there; while historians, remembering the really 
great men of England, would ask quite as often, “ Cur 
non?” There is a curious race of people, who, as 
soon as a man of any note dies, are ready to found 
anything for him—a monument, a picture, a school, 
a prize, a society—to keep alive his memory. Of 
course these societies want presidents, members of 
council, committees, secretaries, &c., and at last, sub- 
scriptions also. Thus it has happened that the name 
of founder (Gr#ndcr) has assumed, particularly in 
Germany, a perfume by no means sweet. Those 
who are asked to subscribe to such testimonials 
know how disagreeable it is to decline to give 
at least their name, deeply as they feel that in 
giving it they are offending against all the rules 
of historical perspective. I should not say that my 
father was one of the great poets of Germany, 
though Heine, no mean critic, declared that he 
placed his lyric poetry next to that of Goethe. 
Besides, he was barely thirty-three when he died. 
He had been a favourite pupil of F. A. Wolf, and 
had proved his classical scholarship by his /Jomerische 
Vorschule, and other publications. His poems be- 
came popular in the true sense of the word, and 
there are some which the people in the street sing 
even now without being aware of the name of their 
author. Schubert’s compositions also have con- 
tributed much to the wide popularity of his Schone 
Millerin and his Winterreise, so that though it 
might truly be said of him that he wanted no 
monument in bronze or stone, it seemed but natural 
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that a small town like Dessau should wish to honour 
itself by honouring the memory of one of its sons. 
In the company of Mendelssohn, the philosopher, 
and of F. Schneider, the composer, a monument of 
my father in the principal street of his native town, 
and before the school in which he had been a pupil 
and a teacher, could hardly seem out of place. 
That the Greek Parliament voted the Pentelican 
marble for the poet of the Griechenlieder, as it had 
done for Lord Byron, was another inducement for 
his fellow citizens to do honour to their honoured 
poet. He died when I was hardly four years old, 
so that my recollection of him is very faint and 
vague, made up, I believe, to a great extent, of 
pictures, and things that my mother told me. 
I seem to remember him as a bright, sunny, and 
thoroughly joyful man, delighted with our little 
naughtinesses, One book I still possess which he 
bought for me and which was to be the first book 
of my library, It was a small volume of Horace, 
printed by Pickering in 1820. It has now almost 
vanished among the 12,000 big volumes that ‘form 
my library, but I am delighted that I am still 
able, at seventy-six, to read it without spectacles. 
I think I remember my father taking my sister and 
me on his knees, and telling us the most delightful 
stories, that set us wondering and laughing and 
crying till we could laugh and cry no longer. He 
had been a fellow worker with the brothers Grimm, 
and the stories he told were mostly from their 
collection, though he knew how to embellish them 
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with anything that could make a child cry and 
laugh. 

People have little idea how great and how lasting 
an influence such popular stories about kings and 
queens, and princesses and knights, about ogres and 
witches, about men that have been changed into 
animals, and about animals that talk and behave 
like human beings, exercise on the imagination of 
young children. While we listened, a new world 
seemed to open before us, and anything like doubt 
as to the reality of these beings never existed. 
What was reality or unreality to young children 
of four and five? How few people know what 
real reality is, even after they have reached the 
age of fifty or sixty. For children, such names as 
reality and unreality do not exist, nor the ideas 
which they express. They listen to what their 
father tells them, and they cannot see any differ- 
ence between what he tells them of Frederick 
Barbarossa, of Romulus and Remus suckled by a 
wolf, or of the dwarfs that guarded the coffin of 
Schheewittchen. 

Some people, however, have thought that from 
an educational point of view, a belief in this 
imaginary world must be mischievous. I doubt it, 
and it would be easy to show that originally these 
stories and fables were really meant to inculcate 
right and good principles. Luther declares that he 
would not lose these wonderful stories of his tender 
childhood for any sum of money, and Camerarius 
(Fabulae Aesopeae, p. 406, Lipsiae, 1570) speaks of 
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these German fables as filling the minds of the 
people, and particularly of children, with terror, 
hope, and religion. The oldest collections in which 
some of these Aesopean fables occur, the Pantscha- 
tantra and Hitopadesa in Sanskrit, were distinctly 
intended for the education of princes, and though 
they may make the young listeners inclined to be 
superstitious, such superstitiousness is not likely to 
last long. Children delight in Marchen as in a kind 
of pantomine, and when the curtain has fallen on 
that fairy world they often think of it as of a 
beautiful dream that has passed away. The stories 
are certainly more impressive than the proverbs and 
wise saws which many of them were meant to 
illustrate, without always saying, 4aec fabula docet. 
Even if some of these stories touch sometimes on 
what may not seem to us quite correct, it is done to 
make children laugh rather at the silliness than cry 
at the downright wickedness of some of the heroes. 
It is by no means uncommon, for instance, that a 
good-for-nothing fellow succeeds, while his virtuous 
companions fail. But there is either a reason for it, 
or the injustice provokes the indignation of children, 
long before they have learnt that in real life also 
virtue does not always receive its reward, while 
falsehood often prospers, at least for a time. There 
is no harm, I think, in a certain dreaminess in 
children. I remember that I have often laughed 
with all my heart at Rumpelstilzchen, and shed 
bitter tears at Briiderchen and Schwesterchen. I 
seemed to see brother and sister driven into the 
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wood, the brother being changed into a deer, and 
the sister sleeping with her head on his warm fur, 
till at last the deer was killed by a huntsman, and 
the little sister had to travel on quite alone in the 
forest. Of course in the end she became a princess, 
and the brother a prince who married a queen, and 
all ended in great joy and jubilation in which we all 
joined. How good for children that they should for 
a time at least have lived in such a dreamland, in 
which truthfulness was as a rule rewarded, and 
falsehood punished in the end. 

It was like a recollection of a Paradise, and such 
a recollection, even if it brought out the contrast 
between the dream-world and the real world, would 
often set children musing on what ought and what 
ought not to be. They did not long believe in 
Dornréschen and Schneewittchen, they learnt but 
too soon that Dornrdéschen and Schneewittchen 
belonged to another world. They may even have 
come to learn that Dornréschen (thorn-rose) and 
Schneewittchen (snow-white) were meant originally 
for the sleep or death of nature in her snow-white 
shroud, and-the return of the sun; but woe to the 
boy who on first learning these stories should have 
declared that they were mere bosh, or, as Sir Walter 
Scott says, the detritus of nature-myths. 

My father’s father, whom I never knew, seems 
not to have been distinguished in any way. He 
was, however, a useful tradesman and a respected 
citizen of Dessau, and, as I see, the founder of the 
first lending library in that small town. He married 
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a second time, a rich widow, chiefly, as I was told, 
to enable him to give his son, my father, a liberal 
education. She grew to be very old, and I well 
remember her, to me, forbidding and terrifying 
appearance. She quite belonged to a past genera- 
tion, and when I saw her again after having been 
in England, she asked me whether I had seen 
Napoleon who had been taken prisoner and sent 
to England, but had lately escaped and resumed 
his throne in Paris. She evidently mixed up the 
two Napoleons, and 1 did not contradict her. To 
me her conversation was interesting as showing how 
little the traditions of the people can be relied on, 
and how easily, by the side of real history, a popular 
history could grow up. After all, the poems of 
Charlemagne besieging Jerusalem owed their origin 
very likely to some similar confusion in the minds 
of old women. My sister and I were always terrified 
when we were sent to visit her, for with her dis- 
hevelled grey hair, her thin white face, and her 
piercing eyes, she was to us the old grandmother, 
or the witch of Grimm’s stories; and the language 
she used was such that, if we repeated it at home, 
we were severely reprimanded. She knew very 
little about my father, but her memory about her 
first husband and about her own youth and child- 
hood was very clear, though not always edifying. 
Her stories about ghosts, witches, ogres, nickers, 
and the whole of that race were certainly enough to 
frighten a child, and some of them clung to me for 
a very long time. On my mother’s side my relations 
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were more civilized, and they had but little social 
intercourse with my grandmother and her relatives. 
My mother’s father was von Basedow, the President, 
that is Prime Minister of the Duchy of Anhalt- 
Dessau, a position in which he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, my uncle. He was the first man in the 
town; the Duke and he really ruled the Duchy 
exactly as they pleased. There was no check on 
them of any kind, and yet no one, as far as I know, 
ever complained of any tyranny. My grandfather's 
father again was the famous reformer of public 
education in Germany. He (1723-1790) had to 
brave the conservative and clerical parties through- 
out the country. His home at Hamburg was burnt 
in a riot, and it was then that he migrated to 
Dessau, to become the founder of the PAzlanthro- 
pinum, and at the same time the path-breaker for 
men such as Pestalozzi (1746-1827) and Froebel 
(1782-1852). Considering his lifelong struggles, 
he deserved a better monument at Dessau than he 
has found there. No doubt he was a passionate 
and violent man, and his outbreaks are still re- 
membered, at Dessau, while his beneficial activity 
has almost been forgotten. I was often told that 
I took after my mother’s family, whatever that may 
mean, and this was certainly the case in outward 
appearance, though I hope not in temper. My great- 
grandfather, the Pedagogue as he was called, was a 
friend of Goethe’s, and is mentioned in his poems. 
My childhood at home was often very sad. My 
mother, who was left a widow at twenty-eight with 
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two children, my sister and myself, was heart-broken. 
The few years of her married life had been most 
bright and brilliant. My father was a rising poet, 
and such was his popularity that he was able to 
indulge his tastes as he liked, whether in travelling 
or in making his house a pleasant centre of social 
life. Contemporaries and friends of my father, par- 
ticularly Baron Simolin, a very intimate friend, who 
spent the Christmas of 1825 in our house, have 
written of the bright gaiety, the whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment of life that reigned there, and have told how, 
though his income was to say the least of it small, 
Wilhelm Miller's home was the rallying-point for 
all the cultivated, scientific, and artistic society of 
Dessau, who felt attracted by the simple and un- 
affected yet truly genial disposition of the master of 
the house. 

It would be interesting to know how much an 
author could make at that time by his pen. Pub- 
lishers seem to have been far more liberal then than 
they are now. The circumstances were different. 
The number of writers was of course much smaller, 
and the sale of really popular books probably much 
larger. Anyhow, my father, whose salary was minute, 
seems to baive been able to enjoy the few years of 
his married life in great comfort. The thought of 
saving money, however, seems never to have entered 
his poetical mind, and after his unexpected death, 
due to paralysis of the heart, it was found that hardly 
any provision had been made for his family. Even 
the life insurance, which is obligatory on every civil 
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servant, and the pension granted by the Duke, gave 
my mother but a very small income, fabulously small, 
when one considers that she had to bring up two 
children on it. It has been a riddle to me ever since 
how she was able to do it. 

However, it was done, and could only have been 
done in a small town like Dessau, where education 
was as good as it was cheap, and where very little 
was expected by society. We must also take into 
account the very low prices which then ruled at 
Dessau with regard to almost all the necessaries of 
life. I see from the old newspapers that beef sold 
at about threepence a pound (two groschen), mutton 
at about twopence. Wine was sold at seven to eight 
groschen a bottle, a better sort for twelve to fourteen 
groschen—a groschen being abouta penny. People 
drank mostly beer, and this was sold under Govern- 
ment inspection at two to three groschen per quart. 
Fish was equally cheap, and such, at the beginning 
of the century, was the abundance of salmon caught 
in the Elbe, and even in the Mulde at Dessau, that 
it was stipulated as in Scotland, that servants should 
not have salmon more than twice or thrice in the 
week. The lowest price for salmon was then two- 
pence halfpenny a pound. Asa boy I can remember 
seeing the salmon in large numbers leap over a weir 
in the very town of Dessau, and though they had 
travelled for so many miles inland, the fish was very 
good, though not so good as Severn salmon. Game 
also was very cheap, and sold for not much more 
than mutton, nay, at certain times it was given away; 
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it could not be exported. Corn was sold at three 
shillings per Scheffe/, and by corn was chiefly meant 
rye. No one took wheaten bread, and the bread 
was therefore called brown bread and black bread. 
White bread was only taken with coffee, and peasants 
in the villages would not have touched it, because it 
was not supposed to make such strong bones as 
rye-bread. With such prices we can understand 
that a salary of £300 was considered sufficient for 
the highest officers of state. 

My mother's relations, who were all high in the 
public service, my grandfather, as I said, being the 
Duke's chief minister, made life more easy and 
pleasant for us ; but for many years my mother never 
went into society, and our society consisted of mem- 
bers of our own family only. All I remember of 
my mother at that time was that she took her two 
children day after day to the beautiful Gottesacker 
(God’s Acre), where she stood for hours at our 
father’s grave, and sobbed and cried. It was a 
beautiful and restful place, covered with old acacia 
trees. The inscription over the gateway was one 
of my earliest puzzles. Zod ist nicht Tod, ist nur 
Veredlung menschlicher Natur (Death is not death, 
‘tis but che ennobling of man’s nature). On each 
side there stood a figure, representing the genius of 
sleep and the genius of death. All this was the 
work of the old Duke, Leopold Friedrich Franz, 
who tried to educate his people as he had educated 
himself, partly by travel, partly by intercourse with 
the best men he could attract to Dessau. 
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At home the atmosphere was certainly depressing 
to a boy. I heard and thought more about death 
than about life, though I knew little of course of 
what life or death meant. I had but few pleasures, 
and my chief happiness was to be with my mother. 
I shared her grief without understanding much 
about it. She was passionately devoted to her 
children, and I was passionately fond of her. What 
there was left of life to her, she gave to us, she lived 
for us only, and tried very hard not to deprive our 
childhood of all brightness. She was certainly most 
beautiful, and quite different from all other ladies 
at Dessau, not only in the eyes of her son, but 
as it seemed to me, of everybody. Then she had 
a most perfect voice, and when I first began music 
she helped and encouraged me in every possible 
way. We played @ guatre mains, and soon she 
made me accompany her when she sang. As 
far as I can recollect, I was never so happy 
as when I could be with her. She read so much 
to us that I was quite satisfied, and saw perhaps 
less of my young friends than I ought. When 
my mother said she wished to die, and to be with 
our father, I feel sure that my sister and I were 
only anxious that she should take us with her, 
for there were few golden chains that bound us 
as yet to this life. I see her now, sitting on a 
winter's evening near the warm stove, a candle on 
the table, and a book from which she read to us 
in .her hands, while the spinning-wheel worked by 
the servant-maid in the corner went on humming 
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all the time. She read Paul Gerhard’s translation 
of St. Bernard’s : 
“Salve caput cruentatum, 
Totum spinis coronatum, 
Conquassatum, vulneratum, 
Arundine verberatum, 
Facies sputis illita.” 


“O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, 
Voll Schmerz und voller Hohn! 
O Haupt zu Spott gebunden 
Mit einer Dornenkron, 

O Haupt sonst schén gezieret 
Mit héchster Ehr und Zier, 
Jetzt aber hoch schimpfiret : 
Gegriisset seist du mir!” 


Though the German translation does not come 
near the powerful majesty of the original, yet such 
was the effect produced on me that I saw the 
bleeding head before my eyes, and cried and cried 
until my mother had to comfort me by assuring 
me that the sufferer was now in Heaven and that 
it was only a song to be sung in church. How 
deeply such scenes seem engraved on the memory ; 
how vividly they return when the rubbish of many 
years is swept away and all is again as it was then, 
and the caput cruentatum looks down on us once 
more, as it did then, with the human eyes full of 
divine love, so truly human that one could say with 
St. Bernard, “ Tuum caput huc inclina, in meis pausa 
brachiis.” But willingly as I listened to these read- 
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ings at home, and full as my heart was of love to 
Christ, I suffered intensely when I was taken to 
church as a young boy. It was a very large church, 
and in winter bitterly cold. Even though I liked 
the singing, the long sermon was real torture to me. 
T could not understand a word of it, and being thinly 
clad my teeth would have chattered if I had not 
been told that it was wrong ‘to make a noise in 
church.” Oh! what misery is inflicted on child- 
hood by this enforced attendance at church. When 
a church can be warmed the suffering is less intense, 
but a huge whitewashed church that feels like an 
ice-cellar is about the worst torture that human 
ingenuity could have invented to make children 
hate the very name of church. These early impres- 
sions often remain for life, and the worst of it is 
that the idea remains in the minds of children, and 
of grown-up people too, that by going to church 
and repeating the same prayers over and over again, 
and listening to long and often dreary sermons, they 
are actually doing a service to God (Gottesdienst). 
Why does no new prophet arise and say in the 
name of God, as David did in the name of Jehovah, 
“ Sermons and long prayers ‘ thou didst not desire’” ? 

Many years later I had to discuss the same 
question with Keshub Chunder Sen, the Indian 
Reformer. He wanted to know what kind of ser- 
vice should be adopted by his new church, the 
Brahmo Somaj; his friends thought of sermons, 
singing, and processions with flags and flowers 
through the streets. ‘ No,” I said to him, “service 
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of God should be service of men; if you want 
divine service, let it be a real service, such as God 
would approve of. Let other people go to church, 
to their mosques or their temples, but take you 
your own friends on certain days of the week to 
whatever you like to call your meeting-place, and 
after a short prayer or a few words of advice send 
some of them to the poorest streets in the city, 
others to the prisons, others to the hospitals. Let 
them pray with all who wish to pray, but let them 
speak words of true love and comfort also, and 
when they can, let them help them with their alms. 
That would be a real Divine Service and a divine 
Sunday for you, and you would all come home, it 
may be sadder, but certainly wiser and better men.” 

I am afraid he did not agree with me. He did 
not think that true religion was to visit the poor 
and the afflicted. That might do for a practical 
people like the English, but the Hindu wanted 
something else, he wanted some outward show and 
ceremony for the people, and at the same time some 
silent communion with God. Who can tell what 
different people understand by religion? and who 
can prescribe the spiritual food that is best for 
them? “Only,” I said, ‘do not call it practical to 
encourage millions of people to waste hours and 
hours in mere repetition, and to spend millions and 
millions in supplying this cold comfort, when next 
door to the magnificent cathedral there are squalid 
streets, and squalid houses, and squalid beds to lie 
and die on.” 
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The religious and devotional element is very 
strong in Germany, but the churches are mostly 
empty. A German keeps his religion for week- 
days rather than for Sunday. When the German 
regiments marched, and when they made ready for 
battle, they did not sing ribald songs, they sang the 
songs of Luther and Paul Gerhard, which they knew 
by heart and which strengthened them to face death 
as it ought to be faced. 

Fortunately, while enforced attendance at church 
was apt to produce the strongest aversion in the 
young heart against anything that was called religion, 
religious instruction both at home and at school too 
was excellent, and undid much of the mischief that 
had been done during cold winter days. True 
religious sentiments can be planted in the soul at 
home only, bya mother better even than by a father. 
The sense of a divine presence everywhere, rdvra 
tmdijpyn Gear, once planted in the heart of a child 
remains for life. Of course the child soon begins 
to argue, and says to his mother that God cannot 
be at the same time in two rooms. But only let 
a mother show to the child the rays of the sun in 
the sky, in the streets, and in every corner of the 
house, and it will begin to understand that nothing 
can be hid from the eyes of Him who is greater 
than the sun. And when a child doubts whether 
the voice of conscience can be the voice of God, and 
asks how he could hear that voice without seeing 
the speaker, ask him only whose voice it can be 
that tells him not to do what he himself wishes to 
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do, and not to say what he could say without any 
fear of men; and his idea of God will be raised from 
that of a visible being like the sun, to the concept 
of a presence that never vanishes, that is not only 
without, in the sky, in the mountains, and in the 
storm, but nearer also within, in the sense of fear, 
in the sense of shame, and in the hope of pardon 
and love. 

At school our religious teaching was chiefly his- 
torical and moral. There was no difficulty in finding 
proper teachers for that, and there were no attempts 
on the part of parents to interfere with religious 
instruction or to demand separate teaching for each 
sect. It is true that religious sects are not so 
numerous in Germany as they are in England. 
Some, though by no means all, children of Roman 
Catholic and Jewish parents were allowed to be 
absent from religious lessons. But most parents 
knew that the history of the Jewish religion would 
be taught at school in so impartial and truly his- 
torical a spirit as never to offend Jewish children. 
Respect for historical truth, and an implanted sense 
of the reverence due to children, would keep any 
teacher from making the history of the Christian 
Church, \.hether before or after the Reformation, 
an excuse for offending one of the little ones com- 
mitted to his care. If Jews or Roman Catholics 
wished for any special religious instruction it was 
given by their own priests or Rabbis, and was given 
without any interference on’ the part of the Govern- 
ment. But such was at my time the state of public 
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feeling that I hardly knew at school who among my 
young friends were Roman Catholics, or Lutherans, 
or Reformed. I must admit, however, that the very 
name of Luther might have offended Roman 
Catholics. He was represented to us as a perfect 
saint, almost as inspired and infallible. His hymns 
sung in church seemed to us little different from the 
Psalms of David, and I well remember what a shock 
it gave me when at Oxford, much later in life, 
I heard Luther spoken of like any other mortal, 
nay, as a heretic, and a most dangerous heretic too. 
‘When I was a boy I remember that in some places 
the same building had to be used for Protestant 
and Roman Catholic services. All that, I am afraid, 
is now changed, and the old liberal and tolerant 
feeling then prevailing on all sides is now often 
stigmatized as indifference, and by other ugly names. 
It should really be called the golden age of Christi- 
anity, and this so-called indifference should be classed 
among the highest Christian virtues, and as the 
fullest realization of the spirit of Christ. 

Thus we grew up from our earliest youth, being 
taught to look upon Christianity as an historical fact, 
on Christ and His disciples as historical characters, 
on the Old and New Testaments as real historical 
books, Though we did not understand as yet the 
deeper meaning of Christ and of His words, we had 
at least nothing to unlearn in later times, or to feel 
that our parents had ever told us what they them- 
selves could not have held to be true. Our simple 
faith was not shaken by mere questions of criticism, 
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or by the problem how any human being could take 
upon himself to declare any book to be revealed, 
unless he claimed for himself a more than human 
insight. The simplest rules of logic should make 
such a declaration impossible, whatever the sacred 
book may be to which it is applied. Granted that 
the Pope was infallible, how could the Cardinals 
know that he was, unless they claimed for them- 
selves the same or even greater infallibility ? It is 
far more easy to be inspired than to know some one 
else is or was inspired ; the true inspiration is, and 
always has been, the spirit of truth within, and this 
is but another name for the spirit of God. It is 
truth that makes inspiration, not inspiration that 
makes truth. Whoever knows what truth is, knows 
also what inspiration is: not only ¢heopneustos, blown 
into the soul by God, but the very voice of God, 
the real presence of God, the only presence in which 
we, as human beings, can ever perceive Him. 

How often have I in later life tried to explain 
this to my friends in France and in England who 
endured mental agonies before they could arrive 
at the simple conclusion that revelation can never 
be objective, but must always be subjective. I may 
return tc this question at a later period of my life, 
when I had to discuss with Renan, at Paris, with 
Froude, Kingsley, and Liddon, in England, and tried 
to show how entirely selfmade some of their 
difficulties were. At present I have only to explain 
how it was that I had never to extricate myself 
from a net in which so many honest thinkers find 
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themselves entangled without any fault of their 
own; as Samson, when he awoke, found himself 
bound with seven green withs and had to break 
them with all his might before he could hope to 
escape from the Philistines. The Philistines never 
bound me. During my early schooldays these 
difficulties did not exist, but I have often been 
grateful in after life that the seven locks of my 
head have never been woven with the web. 

I remember a number of small events in my 
school-life at Dessau, but though they were full of 
interest to me, nay, full of meaning, and not without 
an influence on my later life, they would have no 
meaning and no interest for others, and may remain 
as if they had never been. The influence which 
music exercised on my mind, and, I believe, on my 
heart also, I have related in my Musical Recollec- 
tions. The image of those passing years, though its 
general tone was melancholy, chiefly owing to my 
mother’s melancholy, seemed to me at the time 
free from all unhappiness. My work at school and 
at home was not too heavy; I was fond of it, and 
very fond of books. Books were scarce then, and 
whoever possessed a new and valuable book was 
expected to lend it to his friends in the little town. 
If a man was known to possess, say, Goethe’s works 
or Jean Paul’s works, the consequence was that one 
went to him or to her to ask for the loan of them. 
And not only books, but paper and pens also were 
scarce. The first steel pens came in when I was 


still in the lower school, and bad as they were 
¥F 
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they were looked, upon as real treasures by the 
schoolboys who possessed them. Paper was so dear 
that one had to be very sparing in its use. Every 
margin and cover was scribbled over before it was 
thrown away, and I felt often so hampered by the 
scarcity of paper that I gladly accepted a set of 
copybooks instead of any other present that I 
might have asked for on my birthday or at 
Christmas. I am sorry to say I have had to suffer 
all my life from the inefficiency of our writing 
master, or maybe from the fact that my thoughts 
were too quick for my pen. In other subjects I did 
well, but though I was among the first in each class, 
I was by no means cleverer than other boys. In 
the lower school work was more like conversation 
or like hearing news from our teachers. The idea 
of effort did not yet exist. The drudgery began, 
however, when I entered the upper school, the 
gymnasium, and learnt the elements of Latin and 
Greek. Though our teachers were very conscien- 
tious, they tried to make our work no burden to us, 
and the constant change of places in each class kept 
up a lively rivalry among the boys, though I am 
not sure that it did not make me rather ambitious 
and at times conceited. Still, I had few enemies, 
and it seemed of much more consequence who could 
knock down another boy than who could gain a 
place above him. I feel sure I could have done 
a great deal more at school than I did, but it was 
partly my music and partly my incessant headaches 
that interfered with my school work. 
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I remember as a boy that certain streets were 
inhabited exclusively by Jewish families. A large 
number of Jews had been received at Dessau by 
a former Duke; but though he granted them leave 
to settle at Dessau when they were persecuted in 
other parts of Germany, he stipulated that they 
should only settle in certain streets. These streets 
were by no means the worst streets of the town; 
on the contrary they showed greater comfort and 
hardly any of the squalor which disgraced the Jewish 
quarters in other towns in Germany. As children 
we were brought up without any prejudice against 
the Jews, though we had, no doubt, a certain feeling 
that they were tolerated only, and were not quite 
on the same level with ourselves. We also felt the 
religious difficulty sometimes very strongly. Were 
not the Jews the murderers of Christ ? and had they 
not said: “the blood be on us and on our children”? 
But as we were told that it was wrong to harbour 
feelings of revenge, we boys soon forgot and forgave, 
and played together as the best friends, I remember 
picking up a number of Jewish words which would 
not have ‘been understood anywhere else. I was 
hardly aware that they were Jewish and used them 
like any other words. But I once gave great offence 
to my friend Professor Bernays, who was a Jew. 
He had uttered some quite incredible statement, 
and I exclaimed, “Sind Sie denn ganz maschukke ?” 
—Hebrew for “mad.” I meant no harm, but he 
was very much hurt. 

1 knew several Jewish families, and received much 
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kindness from them as a boy. Many of these fami- 
lies were wealthy, but they never displayed their 
wealth, and in consequence excited no envy. All that 
is changed now. The children of the Jews who 
formerly lived in a very quiet style at Dessau, now 
occupy the best houses, indulge in most expensive 
tastes, and try in every way to outshine their non- 
Jewish neighbours. They buy themselves titles, and, 
when they can, stipulate for stars and orders as 
rewards for successful financial operations, carried 
out with the money of princely personages. Hence 
the revulsion of feeling all over Germany, or what 
is called Anti-Semitism, which has assumed not only 
a social but a political significance. I doubt whether 
there is anything religious in it, as there was when 
we were boys. The Anti-Semitic hatred is the hatred 
of money-making, more particularly of that kind of 
money-making which requires no hard work, but 
only a large capital to begin with, and boldness 
and astuteness in speculating, that is in buying 
and selling at the right moment. The sinews of. 
war for that kind of financial warfare were mostly 
supplied by the fathers and grandfathers of the pre- 
sent generation. Sometimes, no doubt, the capital 
was lust, and in those cases it must be said that 
the Jewish speculator disappears from the stage 
without a sigh or a cry. He begins again, and if 
he should have to do what his grandfather did, 
walk from house to house with a bag on his back, 
he does not whine. 

One cannot blame the Jews or any other specu- 
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lators for using their opportunities, but they must 
not complain either if they excite envy, and if that 
envy assumes in the end a dangerous character. 
The Jews, so far from suffering from disabilities, 
enjoy really certain privileges over their Christian 
competitors in Germany. They belong toa regnum, 
but also to a vregnum in regno. They have, so to 
say, our Sunday and likewise their Sabbath. Jew 
will always help Jew against a Christian; and again 
who can blame them for that? All one can say is 
that they should not complain of their unpopularity, 
but take into account the risk they are running. 
No one hated the Jews such as they were in Dessau 
fifty years ago. They had their own schools and 
synagogues, and no one interfered with them when 
they built their bowers in the streets at the time 
of their Feast of Tabernacles, and lived, feasted, 
and slept in them to keep up the memory of their 
sojourning in the desert. They indulged in even 
more offensive practices, such as, for instance, 
putting three stones in the coffins to be thrown 
by the dead at the Virgin Mary, her husband, and 
their Son. No one suspected or accused them of 
kidnapping Christian children, or offering sacrifices 
with their blood. They were known too well for 
that. Conversions of Jews were not infrequent, 
and converted Jews were not persecuted by their 
former co-religionists as they are now. Even 
marriages between Christians and Jews were by 
no means uncommon, particularly when the young 
Jewesses were beautiful or rich, still better if they 
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were both. Disgraceful as the Anti-Semitic riots 
have been in Germany and Russia, there can be 
no doubt that in this as in most cases both sides 
were to blame, and there is little prospect of peace 
being re-established till many more heads have been 
broken. 

What helped very much to keep the peace in the 
small town of Dessau, as it did all over Germany, 
nay, all over the world, till about the year 1848, 
was the small number of newspapers. In my 
childhood and youth their number was very small. 
In Dessau I only knew of one, which was then 
called the Wochenb/att, afterwards the Svéaats- 
anzeger. At that time newspapers were really read 
for the news which they contained, not for leading 
or misleading articles and all the rest. What a 
happy time it was when a newspaper consisted of 
a sheet, or half a sheet in quarto, with short 
paragraphs about actual events, which had often 
taken place weeks and months before. A battle 
might have been fought in Spain or Turkey, in 
India or China, and no one knew of it till some 
official information was vouchsafed by the respective 
Governments or by Jewish bankers. War-corre- 
sponden’s or regular reporters did not exist, and 
the old telegraphic dispatches were sent by wooden 
telegraphs fixed on high towers, which from a 
distance looked like gallows on which a criminal 
was hanging and gesticulating with arms and feet. 
Anybody who watched these signals could decipher 
them far more easily than a hieroglyphic inscription. 
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The peace of Europe, nay, of the whole world, 
was then in the keeping of sovereigns and their 
ministers, and Prince Metternich might certainly 
take some credit for having kept what he called 
the Thirty Years’ Peace. Shall we ever, as long 
as there are newspapers, have peace again—peace 
between the great nations of the world, and peace 
at home between contending parties, and peace in 
our mornings at home which are now so ruthlessly 
broken in upon, nay, swallowed up by those paper- 
giants, most unwelcome yet irresistible callers, just 
when we want to settle down to a quiet day’s work ? 
It is no use protesting against the inevitable, nor 
can we quite agree with those who maintain that 

‘no newspaper carries the slightest weight or exer- 
cises the smallest influence on home or foreign 
politics. A very influential statesman and wise 
thinker used to say that we should never have had 
Christianity if newspapers had existed at the time 
of Augustus. When unsuccessful 4¢térateurs or 
bankrupt bankers’ clerks were the chief contributors 
to the newspapers, their influence might have been 
small; but when Bismarcks turned journalists, and 
Gortchakoffs prompted, newspapers could hardly be 
called guantités négligeables. 

The horizon of Dessau was very narrow, but 
within its bounds there was a busy and happy life. 
Everybody did his work honestly and conscientiously. 
There were, of course, two classes, the educated and 
the uneducated. The educated consisted of the 
members of the Government service, the clergy, 
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the schoolmasters, doctors, artists, and officers; the 
uneducated were the tradesmen, mechanics, and 
labourers. The trade was mostly in the hands of 
Jews, it had become almost a Jewish monopoly. 
When one of these tradesmen went bankrupt, there 
was a commotion over the whole town, and I re- 
member being taken to see one of these bankrupt 
shops, expecting to find the whole house broken up 
and demolished, and being surprised to see the 
tradesman standing whole, and sound, and smiling, 
in his accustomed place. My etymological tastes 
must have developed very early, for I had asked 
why this poor Jew was called a bankrupt, and had 
been duly informed that it was because his bank 
had been broken, danca rotta2, which of course Ij 
took in a literal sense, and expected to see all the 
furniture broken to pieces. The commercial re- 
lations of our Dessau tradesmen did not extend 
much beyond Leipzig, Berlin, possibly Hamburg 
and Cologne. Ifa burgher of Dessau travelled to 
these or to more distant parts the whole town knew 
of it and talked about it, whereas a journey to Paris 
or London was an event worthy to be mentioned 
and discussed in the newspapers. These old news- 
papers are full of curious information. We find that 
if a person wished to travel to Cologne or further, 
he advertised for a companion, and it was for the 
Burgomaster to make the necessary arrangements 
for him. 

French was studied and spoken, particularly at 
Court, but English was a rare acquirement, still 
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more Italian or Spanish. There was, however, 
a small inner circle where these languages were 
studied, chiefly in order to read the master-works 
of modern literature. And this was all the more 
creditable because there were no good teachers to 
be found at Dessau, and people had to learn what 
they wished to learn by themselves, with the help of 
a grammar and dictionary. We learnt French at 
school, but the result was deplorable. As in all 
public schools, the French master who had to teach 
the language at the Ducal Gymnasium could not 
keep order among the boys. He of course spoke 
French, but that was all. He did not know how to 
teach, and could not excite any interest in the boys, 
who insisted on pronouncing French as if it were 
German. The poor man’s life was made a burden 
to him. His name was Noel, and he had all the 
pleasing manners of a Frenchman, but that served 
only to rouse the antagonism of the young bar- 
barians. The result was that we learnt very little, 
and I was sent to an old Jew to learn French and 
a little English, That old Jew, called Levy Rubens, 
was a perfect gentleman. He probably had been 
a commercial traveller in his early days, though no 
one knew exactly where he came from or how he 
had learnt languages. He had taught my father 
and grandfather and he was delighted to teach the. 
third generation. He certainly spoke French and 
English fluently, but with the strongest Jewish 
accent, and this was inherited by all his pupils at 
Dessau. I feel ashamed when I think of the tricks 
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we played the old man—putting mice into his 
pockets, upsetting inkstands over his table, and 
placing crackers under his chairs, But he never lost 
his temper; he never would have dared to punish us 
as we deserved ; but he went on with his lesson as if 
nothing had happened. He took his small pay, and 
was satisfied when his lessons were over and he 
could settle down to his long pipe and his books. 
He lived quite alone and died quite alone, a hard- 
working, honest, poor Jew, not exactly despised or 
persecuted, but not treated with the respect which 
he certainly deserved, and which he would have 
received if he had not been a Jew. 

Our public school was as good as any in Germany. 
These small duchies generally followed the example 
of Prussia, and they carried out the instructions 
issued by the Ministry of Education at Berlin 
according to the very letter. Besides, several of the 
reigning dukes had taken a very warm and personal 
interest in popular education, and at the beginning 
of the century the eyes of the whole of Germany, 
nay, of Europe, were turned towards the educational 
experiments carried on by my great-grandfather, 
Basedow’, at the so-called Philanthropinum at Dessau 
under tne patronage of the Duke and of several of 
the more enlightened sovereigns of Europe, such 
as the Empress Catherine of Russia, the King of 
Denmark, the Emperor Joseph of Austria, Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, &c. Even after Basedow’s death 


* Johann Bernhard Basecow, von seinem Urenkel, F. M. M. 
(Essays, Band IV). 
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the interest in education was kept alive in Dessau, 
and all was done that could be done in so small 
a town to keep the different schools—elementary, - 
middle-class, and high schools—on the highest pos- 
sible level of efficiency. 

Bathing was a very healthful recreation, though 
I very nearly came to grief from trusting to my 
seniors. They could swim and I could not yet. But 
while bathing with two of my friends in a part of 
the river which was safe, they swam along and asked 
me to follow them. Having complete confidence in 
them I jumped in from the shore, but very soon 
began to sink. My shouts brought my friends back, 
and they rescued me, not without some difficulty, 
from drowning. 

In an English school the influence of the master 
is, of course, more constant, because one of the 
masters is always within call, while in Germany he 
is visible during school-hours only. If a master is 
fond of his pupils, and takes an interest in them 
individually, he can do them more good than parents 
at home, or the teacher at a day school. The boys 
at a Gefman school are, no doubt, a very mixed 
crew, but that cannot be helped. This mixture of 
classes may be a drawback in some respects, but 
from an educational point of view the sons of very 
rich parents are by no means more valuable than 
the poor boys. Far from it. Many of the evils 
of schoolboy life come from the sons of the rich, 
while the sons of poor parents are generally well 
behaved. But for all that, there was a rough and 
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rude tone among some of the boys at school, arising 
from defects in the education at home, and this 
sometimes embittered what ought to be the happiest 
time of life, particularly in the case of delicate boys. 
The son of a Minister has often to sit by the side 
of the son of a wealthy butcher, and the very fact 
that he is the son of a gentleman often exposes the 
more refined boy to the bullying of his muscular 
neighbour. I was fortunate at school. I could 
hold my own with the boys, and as to the masters, 
several of them had known my father or had 
been his pupils, and they took a personal interest 
in me. 

. I remember more particularly one young master 
who was very kind to me, and took me home for 
private lessons and for giving me some good advice. 
There wis something sad and very attractive about 
him, and I found out afterwards that he knew 
that he was dying of consumption, and that besides 
that he was liable to be prosecuted for political 
liberalism, which at that time was almost like high 
treason. I believe he was actually condemned and 
sent to prison like many others, and he died soon 
after I had left Dessau. His name was Dr. Hénicke, 
and he was the first to try to impress on me that 
1 ought to show myself worthy of my father, an 
idea which had never entered my mind before, 
nay, which at first I could hardly understand, but 
which, nevertheless, slumbered on in my mind till 
years afterwards it was‘called out and became a 
strong influence for the whole of my life. I still 
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have some lines which he wrote for my album. 
They were the well-known lines from Horace, 
which, at the time, I had great difficulty in con- 
struing, but which have remained graven in my 
memory ever since: 


“Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis, 
Est in iuvencis est in equis patrum 
Virtus nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilae columbam. 
Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant ; 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant bene nata culpae.” 


In my childhood I had to pass through the 
ordinary illnesses, but it was the faith in our doctor 
that always saved me. The doctor was to my 
mind the man who was called in to make me well 
again, and while my mother was agitated about 
her only son, I never dreamt of any danger. The 
very idea of death never came near me till my 
grandfather died (1835), but even then I was only 
about twelve years old, and though I had seen 
much of him, particularly during the years that 
my mother lived again in his house, yet he was 
too old to take much share in his grandchildren’s 
amusements. He left a gap, no doubt, in our life, 
but that gap was filled again with new figures in 
the life of a boy of twelve. He was only sixty-one 
years old when he died, and yet my idea of him 
was always that of a very old man, Everything 
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was done for him, his servant dressed him every 
morning, he was lifted into his carriage and out 
of it, and he certainly lived the life of an invalid, 
such as I should not consent to own to at seventy- 
six. He made no secret that he cared more for 
the son of his son who was the heir, and was to 
perpetuate the name of von Basedow, than for the 
son of his daughter. He was very fond of driving 
and of shooting, and he frequently took my cousin 
out shooting with him. When my cousin came 
home with a hare he had shot, I confess I was 
sometimes jealous, but I was soon cured of my 
wish to go with my grandfather into the forest. 
Once when I was with him in his little carriage, 
my grandfather, not being able to see well, had 
the misfortune to kill a doe which had come out 
with her two little ones. The misery of the mother, 
and afterwards of her two young ones, was heart- 
rending, and from that day on I made up my mind 
never to go out shooting, and never to kill an 
animal. And I have kept my word, though I was 
much laughed at. It may be that later in life 
and after my grandfather’s death I had little oppor- 
tunity of shooting, but the cry of the doe and the 
whimpering of the young ones who tried to get 
suck from their dead mother have remained with 
me for life. 

My grandfather, though he aged early, remained 
in harness as Prime Minister to the end of his life, 
and it was his great desire to benefit his country by 
new institutions. It was he who, at the time when 
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people hardly knew yet what railroads meant, 
succeeded in getting the line from Berlin to Halle 
and Leipzig to pass by Dessau. He offered to 
build the bridge across the Elbe and to give the 
land and the wood for the sleepers gratis, and what 
seemed at a time a far too generous offer has proved 
a blessing to the duchy, making it as it were 
the centre of the great railway connecting Berlin, 
Leipzig, Magdeburg, the Elbe, Hanover, Bremen, 
nay, Cologne also, the Rhine, and Western Europe. 
He was in his way a good statesman, though we 
are too apt to measure a man’s real greatness by 
the circumstances in which he moves. 

As far back as I can remember I was a martyr 
to headaches. No doctor could help me, no one 
seemed to know the cause. It was a migraine, 
and though I watched it carefully I could not trace 
it to any fault of mine. The idea that it came from 
overwork was certainly untrue. It came and went, 
and if it was one day on the right side it was always 
the next time on the left, even though I was free 
from it sometimes for a week or a fortnight, or 
even longer. It was strange also that it seldom 
lasted beyond one day, and that I always felt 
particularly strong and well the day after I had 
been prostrate. For prostrate I was, and generally 
quite unable to do anything. I had to lie down 
and try to sleep. After a good sleep I was well, 
but when the pain had been very bad I found that 
sometimes the very skin of my forehead had peeled 
off. In this way I often lost two or three days in 
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a week, and as my work had to be done somehow, 
it was often done anyhow, and I was scolded and 
punished, really without any fault of myown. After 
aH remedies had failed which the doctor and nurses 
prescribed (and I well remember my grandmother 
using massage on my neck, which must have been 
about 1833 to 1835) I was handed over to Hahne- 
mann, the founder of homeopathy. Hahnemann 
(born 1755) had been practising as doctor at Dessau 
as early as 1780—that is somewhat before my time— 
but had left it, and when in 1820 he had been 
prohibited by the Government from practising and 
lecturing at Leipzig, he took refuge once more in 
the neighbouring town of Coethen. From there he 
paid visits to Dessau as consulting physician, and 
after I had explained to him as well as I could 
all the symptoms of my chronic headache, he assured 
my mother that he would cure it at once. He was 
an imposing personality—a powerful man with a 
gigantic head and strong eyes and a most per- 
suasive voice. I can quite understand that his 
personal influence would have gone far to effect 
a cure of many diseases. People forget too much 
how strong a curative power resides in the patient's 
faith in his doctor, in fact how much the mind can 
do in depressing and in reinvigorating the body. 
I shall never forget in later years consulting Sir 
Andrew Clarke, and telling him of ever so many, 
to my mind, most serious symptoms. I had lost 
sleep and appetite, and imagined myself in a very 
bad state indeed. He examined me and knocked 
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me about for full three a ters of an hour, and 
instead of pronouncing my doom as I fully expected, 
he told sme with a bright look’ and most con- 
vincing voice that he had examined many men who 
had worked their brains too much, but had never 
seen a man at my time of life so perfectly sound. 
every organ. I felt young and strong at once, and 
meeting my old friend Morier on my way home, 
we ate some dozens of oysters together and drank 
some pints of porter without the slightest bad 
effect. In fact I was cured without a pill or a drop 
of medicine. 

And who does not know how, if one makes up 
one’s mind at last to have a tooth pulled out, the 
pain seems to cease as soon as we pull the bell at 
the dentist's ? 

However, Hahnemann did not succeed with me. 
I swallowed a number of his silver and gold globules, 
but the migraine kept its regular course, right to 
left and left to right, and this went on till about the 
year 1860. Then my doctor, the late Mr. Symonds 
of Oxford, told me exactly what Hahnemann had 
told me—that he would cure me, if I would go on 
taking some medicine regularly for six months or 
a year. He told me that he and his brother had 
made a special study of headaches, and that there 
were ever so many kinds of headache, each requiring 
its own peculiar treatment. When I asked him to 
what category of headaches mine belonged, I was 
not a little abashed on being told that my headache 
was what they called the Alderman’s headache. 

G 
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“Surely” I said, “I don’t overeat, or overdrink.” 
I had thought that mine was a mysterious nervous 
headache, arising from the brain. But no,ét seemed 
to be due to turtle soup and port wine. However, 
the doctor, seeing my surprise, comforted me by 
telling me that it was the nerves of the head which 
affected the stomach, and thus produced indirectly 
the same disturbance in my digestion as an alder- 
manic diet. Whether this was true or was only 
meant as a solatium I do not know. But what I do 
know is, that by taking the medicine regularly for 
about half a year, the frequency and violence of my 
headaches were considerably reduced, while after 
about a year they vanished completely. I was 
a new being, and my working time was doubled. 
One lesson may be learnt from this, namely, that 
the English system of doctoring is very imperfect. 
In England we wait till we are ill, then go to 
a doctor, describe our symptoms as well as we 
can, pay one guinea, or two, get our prescription, 
take drastic medicine for a month and expect to be 
well. My German doctor, when he saw the pre- 
scription of my English doctor, told me that he 
would not give it to a horse. If after a month 
we are not better we go again; he possibly changes 
our medicine, and we take it more or less regularly 
for another month. The doctor cannot watch the 
effect of his medicine, he is not sure even whether his 
prescriptions have been carefully followed; and he 
knows but too well that anything like a chronic 
complaint requires a chronic treatment. The im- 
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portant thing, however, was that my headaches 
yielded gradually to the continued use of medicine ; 
it would’hardly have produced the desired effect 
if I had taken it by fits and starts. All this seems 
to me quite natural; but though my English doctor 
cured me, and my German doctors did not, I still 
hold that the German system is better. Most 
families have their doctor in Germany, who calls 
from time to time to watch the health of the old 
and young members of the family, particularly when 
under medical treatment, and receives his stipulated 
annual payment, which secures him a safe income 
that can be raised, of course, by attendance on 
occasional patients. Perhaps the Chinese system 
is the best; they pay their doctor while they are 
well, and stop payment as long as they are ill. 
I know the unanswerable argument which is always 
thrown at my head whenever I suggest to my 
friends that there are some things which are 
possibly managed better in Germany than in 
England. If my remarks refer to the study and 
practice of medicine I am asked whether more men 
are killed in England than in Germany; if I refer 
to the study and practice of law I am assured that 
quite as many murderers are hanged in England 
as in Germany; and if I venture to hint that the 
study of theology might on certain points be im- 
proved at Oxford, I am told that quite as many 
souls are saved in England as in Germany, nay, 
a good many more. As I cannot ascertain the 
facts from trustworthy statistics, 1 have nothing to 
G2 
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reply; all I feel is that most nations, like most 
individuals, are perfect in their own eyes, but that 
those are most perfect who are willing to admit that 
there is something to be learnt from their neighbours. 

But to return to Hahnemann. He was very kind 
to me, and I looked up to him as a giant both in 
body and in mind. But he could not deliver me 
from my enemy, the ever recurrent migraine. The 
cures however, both at Dessau and at Coethen, 
where he had been made a Hofrath by the reigning 
Duke, were very extraordinary. Hahnemann re- 
mained in Coethen till 1835, and in that year, when 
he was eighty, he married a young French lady, 
Melanie d’Hervilly, and was carried off by her to 
Paris, where he soon gained a large practice, and 
died in 1843, that is at the age of eighty-eight. 
Much of his success, I feel sure, was due to his 
presence and to the confidence which he inspired. 
How do I know that Sir Andrew Clarke, seeing 
that I was in low spirits about my health, did not 
think it right to encourage me, and by encouraging 
me did certainly make me feel confident about my- 
self, and thus raised my vitality, my spirits, or what- 
ever we like to call it? “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole” is a lesson which doctors ought not to 
neglect. 

How little we know the effect of the environment 
in which we grow up. My old granny has drawn 
deeper furrows through my young soul than all my 
teachers and preachers put together. I am not 
going to add a chapter to that most unsatisfactory 
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of all studies, child-psychology. It is an impossible 
subject. The victim—the child—cannot be interro- 
gated till it is too late. The influences that work 
on the child's senses and mind cannot be determined ; 
they are too many, and too intangible. The ob- 
servers of babies, mostly young fathers proud of 
their first offspring, remind me always of a very 
learned friend of mine, who presented to the Royal 
Society most laborious pages containing his lifelong 
observations on certain deviations of the magnetic 
needle, and who had forgotten that in making these 
observations he always had a pair of steel spectacles 
on his nose. However, I have nothing to say against 
these observations, nor against their more or less 
successful interpretations. But the real harm begins 
when people imagine that in studying the ways of 
infants they can discover what man was like in his 
original condition, whether as a hairy or a hairless 
creature. To imagine that we can learn from the 
way in which children begin to use our old words, 
how the primitive language of mankind was formed, 
seems to me like imagining that children playing 
with counters would teach us how and for what 
purpose the first money was coined. There is no 
doubt a grain of truth in this infantile psychology, 
but it requires as many caveats as that which is 
called ethnological psychology, which makes us see 
in the savages of the present day the representation 
of the first ancestors of our race, and would teach 
us to discover in their superstitions the antecedents 
of the mythology and religion of the Aryan or 
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Semitic races. The same philosophers who con- 
stantly fall back on heredity and atavism in order 
to explain what seems inexplicable in the beliefs 
and customs of the Brahmans, Greeks, or Romans, 
seem quite unconscious of the many centuries that 
must needs have passed over the heads of the 
Patagonians of the present day as well as of the 
Greeks at the time of Homer. They look upon 
the Patagonians as the ¢zéu/a rasa of humanity, 
and they forget that even if we admitted that the 
ancestors of the Aryan race had once been more 
savage than the Patagonians, it would not follow 
that their savagery was identical with that of the 
people of Tierra del Fuego. Why should not the 
distance between Patagonian and Vedic Rishis have 
been at least as great as that between Vedic Rishis 
and Homeric bards? If there are ever so many 
kinds of civilized life, was there only one and the 
same savagery ? 

To take, for instance, the feeling of fear ; is it likely 
that we shall find out whether it is innate in human 
nature or acquired and intensified in each genera- 
tion, by shaking our fists in the face of a little baby, 
to see whether it will wink or shrink or shriek? 
Some children may be more fearless than others, 
but whether that fearlessness arises from ignorance 
or from stolidity is again by no means easy to deter- 
mine. A burnt child fears the fire, an unburnt child 
might boldly grasp a glowing coal, but all this would 
not help us to determine whether fear is an innate 
or an acquired tendency or habit. 
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All I can say for myself is that my young life 
and even my later years were often rendered 
miserable by the foolish stories of one of my grand- 
mothers, and that I had to make a strong effort of 
will before I could bring myself to walk across 
a churchyard in the dark. This shows how much 
our character is shaped by circumstances, even when 
we are least aware of it. I did not believe in ghosts 
and I was not a coward, but I felt through life a 
kind of shiver in dark passages and at the sound 
of mysterious noises, and the mere fact that I had 
to make an effort to overcome these feelings shows 
that something had found its way into my mental 
constitution that ought never to have been there, 
and that caused me, particularly in my younger 
days, many a moment of discomfort. 

All such experiences constitute what may be 
called the background of our life. My first ideas 
of men and women, and of the world at large, that 
is of the unknown world, were formed within the 
narrow walls of Dessau, for Dessau was still sur- 
rounded by walls, and the gates of the city were 
closed every night, though the fears of a foreign 
enemy were but small. Of course the views of 
life prevailing at Dessau were very narrow, but they 
were wide enough for our purposes. Though we 
heard of large towns like Dresden or Berlin, and 
of large countries like France and Italy, my real 
world was Dessau and its neighbourhood. We 
had no interests outside the walls of our town or 
the frontiers of our duchy. If we heard of things 
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that had happened at Leipzig or Berlin, in Paris 
or London, they had no more reality for us than 
what we had read about Abraham, or Romulus and 
Remus, or Alexander the Great. To us the pulse 
of the world seemed to beat in the Haupt. und 
Residenzstadt of Dessau, though we knew perfectly 
well how small it was in comparison with other 
towns, ‘ 

And this, too, has left its impression on my 
thoughts all through life, if only by making every- 
thing that I saw in later life in such towns as 
Leipzig, Berlin, Paris, and London, appear quite 
overwhelmingly grand. Boys brought up in any 
of these large towns start with a different view of 
the world, and with a different measure for what 
they see in later life. I do not know that they are 
to be envied for that, for there is pleasure in admira- 
tion, pleasure even in being stunned by the first 
sight of the life in the streets of Paris or London. 
I certainly have been a great admirer all my life, 
and J ascribe this disposition to the small surround- 
ings of my early years at Dessau. 

And so it was with everything else. Having 
admired our Cavalier-Strasse, I could admire all 
the more the Boulevards in Paris, and Regent Street 
in London. Having enjoyed our small theatre, 
I stood aghast at the Grand Opera, and at Drury 
Lane. This power of admiration and enjoyment 
extended even to dinners and other domestic amuse- 
ments. Having been brought up on very simple 
fare, I fully enjoyed the dinners which the Old East 
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India Company gave, when we sat down about 
400 people, and, as I was told, four pounds was 
paid for each guest. I mention this because I feel 
that not only has the Spartan diet of my early 
years given me a relish all through life for con- 
vivial entertainments, even if not quite at four 
pounds a head, but that the general self-denial 
which I had to exercise in my youth has made me 
feel a constant gratitude and sincere appreciation 
for the small comforts of my later years. 

I remember the time when I woke with my breath 
frozen on my bedclothes into a thin sheet of ice. 
We were expected to wash and dress in an attic 
where the windows were so thickly frozen as to 
admit hardly any light in the morning, and where, 
when we tried to break the ice in the jug, there 
were only a few drops of water left at the bottom 
with which to wash. No wonder that the ablutions 
were expeditious. After they were performed we 
had our speedy breakfast, consisting of a cup of 
coffee and a semmel or roll, and then we rushed 
to school, often through the snow that had not yet 
been swept away from the pavement. We sat 
in school from eight to eleven or twelve, rushed 
home again, had our very simple dinner, and then 
back to school, from two to four. How we lived 
through it I sometimes wonder, for we were thinly 
clad and often wet with rain or snow; and yet we 
enjoyed our life as boys only can enjoy it, and had 
no time to be ill. One blessing this early roughing 
has left me for life—a power of enjoying many 
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things which to most of my friends are matters of 
course or of no consequence. The background 
of my life at Dessau and at Leipzig may seem dark, 
but it has only served to make the later years of 
my life all the brighter and warmer. 

The more J think about that distant, now very 
distant past, the more I feel how, without being 
aware of it, my whole character was formed by 
it. The unspoiled primitiveness of life at Dessau 
as it was when I was at school there till the age 
of twelve, would be extremely difficult to describe 
in all its details. Everybody seemed to know 
everybody and everything about everybody. Every- 
body knew that he was watched, and gossip, in the 
best sense of the word, ruled supreme in the little 
town. Gossip was, in fact, public opinion with all 
its good and all its bad features. Still the result 
was that no one could afford to lose caste, and 
that everybody behaved as well as he could. I 
really believe that the private life of the people 
of Dessau at the beginning of the century was 
blameless. The great evils of society did not exist, 
and if now and then there was a black sheep, his 
or her life became a burden to them. Everybody 
knew what had happened, and society being on 
the whole so blameless, was all the more merciless 
on the sinners, whether their sins were great or 
small. So from the very first my idea was that 
there were only two classes—one class quite perfect 
and pure as angels, the other black sheep, and 
altogether unspeakable. There was no transition, 
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no intermediate links, no shading of light and dark. 
A man was either black or white, and this rigid 
rule applied not only to moral character, but intel- 
lectual excellence also was measured by the same 
standard. A work of art was either superlatively 
beautiful, or it was contemptible. A man of science 
was either a giant or a humbug. Some people 
spoke of Goethe as the greatest of all poets and 
philosophers the world had ever known; others called 
him a wicked man and an overvalued poet !. 

It is dangerous, no doubt, to go through life 
with so imperfect a measure, and I have for a long 
time suffered from it, particularly in cases where 
I ought to have been able to make allowance for 
small failings. But as I had been brought up to 
approach people with a complete trust in their 
rectitude, and with an unlimited admiration of their 
genius, it took me many years before I learnt to 
make allowance for human weaknesses or temporary 
failures. 1 have lost many a charming companion 
and excellent friend in my journey through life, 
because I weighed them with my rusty Dessau 
balance. I had to learn by long experience that 
there may be a spot, nay, several spots on the 
soft skin of a peach, and yet the whole fruit may 
be perfect. I acted very much like the merchant 
who tested a whole field of rice by the first 
handful of grains, and who, if he found one or 


1 That this was not only the case at Dessau, may be seen by 
a number of contemporary reviews of Goethe’s works republished 
some years ago and the exact title of which I cannot find. 
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two bad grains, would have nothing to do with the 
whole field. I had to learn what was, perhaps, 
the most difficult lesson of all, that a trusted friend 
could not always be trusted, and yet need not 
therefore be altogether a reprobate. What was 
most difficult for me to digest was an untruth: 
finding out that one who professed to be a friend 
had said and done most unfriendly things behind 
one’s back. Still, in.a long life one finds out that 
even that may not be a deadly sin, and that if we 
are so loth to forgive it, it is partly because the 
falsehood affected our own interests. Thus only 
can we explain how a man whom we know to 
have been guilty of falsehoods towards ourselves 
may be looked upon as perfectly honest, straight- 
forward, and trustworthy, by a large number of 
his own friends. We see this over and over again 
with men occupying eminent positions in Church 
and State. We see how a prime minister or an 
archbishop is represented by men who know him 
as a liar and a hypocrite, while by others he is 
spoken of as a paragon of honour and honesty, and 
a true Christian. My narrow Dessau views became 
a little widened when I went to school at Leipzig; 
still more when I spent two years and a half at 
the University of Leipzig, and afterwards at Berlin. 
Still, during all this time I saw but little of what 
is called society, I only knew of people whom I 
loved and of people whom I disliked. There was 
no room as yet for indifferent people, whom one 
tolerates and is civil to without caring whether 
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one sees them again or not. Of the simplest duties 
of society also I was completely ignorant. No 
one ever told me. what to say and what to do, or 
what not to say and what not to do. What I felt 
I said, what I thought right I did. There was, 
in fact, in my small native town very little that 
could be called society. One lived in one’s family 
and with one’s intimate friends without any cere- 
mony. It is a pity that children are not taught 
a few rules of life-wisdom by their seniors. I know 
that the Jews do not neglect that duty, and I 
remember being surprised at my young Jewish 
friends at Dessau coming out with some very wise 
saws which evidently had not been grown in their 
own hot-houses, but had been planted out full 
grown by their seniors. The only rules of worldly 
wisdom which I remember, came to me through 
proverbs and little verses which we had either to 
copy or to learn by heart, such as : 


“Wer einmal ligt, dem glaubt man nicht 
Und wenn er auch die Wahrheit spricht.” 
“Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde.” 


“Kein Faden ist so fein gesponnen, 
Er kommt doch endlich an die Sonnen.” 


“Jeder ist seines Gliickes Schmied.” 
Some lines which hung over my bed I have carried 


with me all through life, and I still think they are 
very true and very terse : 
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“Im Glitck nicht jubeln und im Sturm nicht zagen, 
Das Unvermeidliche mit Wiirde tragen, 
Das Rechte thun, am Schénen sich erfreuen, 
Das Leben lieben und den Tod nicht scheuen, 
Und fest an Gott und bessere Zukunft glauben, 
Heisst leben, heisst dem Tod sein Bitteres rauben.” 


Still, all this formed a very small viaticum for 
a journey through life, and I often thought that 
a few more hints might have preserved me from 
the painful process of what was called rubbing- 
off one’s horns. Again and again I had to say to 
myself, “ That would have done very well at home, 
but it was a mistake for all that.” My social raw- 
ness and simplicity stuck to me for many years, 
just as the Dessau dialect remained with me for 
life; at least I was assured by my friends that 
though I had spoken French and English for so 
many years, they could always detect in my German 
that I came from Dessau or Leipzig. 


CHAPTER III 
ScHoot-pays at Lerpzic 


ir was certainly a poor kind of armour in which 
I set out from Dessau. My mother, devoted as 
she was to me, had judged rightly that it was best 
for me to be with other boys and under the super- 
vision of a man. I had been somewhat spoiled by 
her passionate love, and also by her passionate 
severity in correcting the ordinary naughtinesses of 
a boy. So having risen from form to form in the 
school at Dessau, I was sent, at the age of twelve, 
to Leipzig, to live in the house of Professor Carus 
and attend the famous Nicolai-Schule with his 
son, who was of the same age as myself and who 
likewise wanted a companion. It was thought that 
there would be a certain emulation between us, and 
so, no doubt, there was, though we always remained 
the best of friends. The house in which we lived 
stood in a garden and was really an orthopaedic 
institution for girls. There were about twenty or 
thirty of these young girls living in the house or 
spending the day there, and their joyous company 
was very pleasant. Of course the names and faces 
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of my young friends have, with one or two excep- 
tions, vanished from my memory, but I was surprised 
when a few years ago (1895) I was staying with 
Madame Salis-Schwabe at her delightful place on 
the Menai Straits, and discovered that we had 
known each other more than fifty years before in 
the house of Professor Carus at Leipzig. Though 
we had met from time to time, we never knew 
of our early meeting at Leipzig, till in comparing 
notes we discovered how we had spent a whole 
year in the same house and among the same friends, 
Hers has been a life full of work and entirely 
devoted to others. To the very end of her days 
she was spending her large income in founding 
schools on the system recommended by Froebel, 
not only in England, but in Italy. She died at 
Naples in 1896, while visiting a large school that 
had been founded by her with the assistance of the 
Italian Government. Her own house in Wales was 
full of treasures of art, and full of memorials of 
her many friends, such as Bunsen, Renan, Mole, 
Ary Schefer, and many more. How far her charity 
went may be judged by her being willing to part 
with some of the most precious of Ary Schefer’s 
pictures, in order to keep her schools well endowed, 
and able to last after her death, which she felt to 
be imminent. 

Public schools are nearly all day schools in 
Germany. The boys live at home, mostly in their 
own families, but they spend six hours every day 
at school, and it is a mistake to imagine that they 
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are not attached to it, that they have no games 
together, and that they do not grow up manly or 
independent. Most schools have playgrounds, and 
in summer swimming is a favourite amusement for 
allthe boys. There were two good public schools 
at Leipzig, the Nicolai School and the Thomas 
School. There was plenty of esprit de corps in 
them, and often when the boys met it showed itself 
not only in words but in blows, and the discussions 
over the merits of their schools were often continued 
in later life. I was very fortunate in being sent 
to the Nicolai School, under Dr. Nobbe as head 
master. He was at the same time Professor at the 
University of Leipzig, and is well known in England 
also as the editor of Cicero. He was very proud 
that his school counted Leibniz! among its former 
pupils. He was a classical scholar of the old school. 
During the last three years of our school life we 
had to write plenty of Latin and Greek verse, 
and were taught to speak Latin. The speaking of 
Latin came readily enough, but the verses never 
attained a very high level. Besides Nobbe we had 
Forbiger, well known by his books on ancient 
geography, and Palm, editor of the same Greek 
Dictionary which, in the hands of Dr. Liddell, has 
reached its highest perfection. Then there was 
Funkhanel, known beyond Germany by his edition 
of the Orations of Demosthenes, and his studies on 
Greek orators. We were indeed well off for masters, 
and most of them seemed to enjoy their work and 
1 His own spelling of his name. 
H 
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to be fond of the boys. Our head master was 
very popular. He was a man of the old German 
type, powerfully built, with a large square head, 
very much like Luther, and, strange to-say, whe 
in 1839 a great Luther festival was celebrated a 
over Germany, he published a book in which h 
proved that he was a direct descendant of Luther. 
The school was carried on véry much on the o] 
plan of teaching chiefly classics, but teaching thei 
thoroughly. Modern languages, mathematics, an 
physical science had a poor chance, though the 
clamoured for recognition. Latin and Greek vers 
were considered far more important. In the tw 
highest forms we had to speak Latin, and such a 
it was it seemed to us much easier than to spea 
French. Hebrew was also taught as an option: 
subject during the last four years, and the littl 
I know of Hebrew dates chiefly from my schoo 
days. Schoolboys soon find out what their master 
think of the value of the different subjects taugt 
at school, and they are apt to treat not only th 
subjects themselves but the teachers also accordin 
to that standard. Hence our modern languag 
and our physical science masters had a hard tim 
of it. They could not keep their classes in orde: 
and it was by no means unusual for many of th 
boys simply to stay away from their lessons. Th 
old mathematical master, before beginning his lesson, 
used to rub his spectacles, and after looking round 
the half empty classroom, mutter in a plaintive voice: 
“TI see again many boys who are not here to-day.” 
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When the same old master began to lecture on 
physical science, he told the boys to bring a frog 
to be placed under a glass from which the air had 
been extracted by an air-pump. Of course every one 
of the twenty or thirty boys brought two or three 
frogs, and when the experiment was to be made 
all these frogs were hopping about the lecture-room, 
and the whole army of boys were hopping after 
them over chairs and tables to catch them. No 
wonder that during this tumult the master did not 
succeed with his experiment, and when at last the 
glass bow! was lifted up and we were asked to see 
the frog, great was the joy of all the boys when the 
frog hopped out and escaped from the hands of its 
executioner. Such was the wrath excited by these 
new-fangled lectures among the boys that they 
actually committed the vandalism of using one of 
the forms as a battering-ram against the enclosure 
in which the physical science apparatus was kept, 
and destroyed some of the precious instruments 
supplied by Government. Severe punishments fol- 
lowed, but they did not serve to make physical 
science more popular. 

We certainly did very well in Greek and Latin, 
and read a number of classical texts, not only 
critically at school, but also cursorily at home, having 
to give a weekly account of what we had thus read 
by ourselves. I liked my classics, and yet 1 could 
not help feeling that there was a certain exaggeration 
in the way in which every one of them was spoken 
of by our teachers, nay, that as compared to German 

H2 
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poets and prose writers they were somewhat over- 
praised. Still, it would have been very conceited not 
to admire what our masters admired, and as in duty 
bound we went into the usual raptures about Homer 
and Sophocles, about Horace and Cicero. Many 
things which in later life we learn to admire in the 
classics could hardly appeal to the taste of boys. 
The directness, the simplicity and originality of the 
ancient, as compared with modern writers, cannot be 
appreciated by them, and I well remember being 
struck with what we disrespectful boys called the 
cheekiness of Horace expecting immortality (zon 
omnis mortar) for little poems which we were told 
were chiefly written after Greek patterns. We had 
to admit that there were fewer false quantities in his 
Latin verses than in our own, but in other respects 
we could not see that s odes were so infinitely 
superior to ours. His hope of immortality has 
certainly been fulfilled beyond what could have been 
his own expectations. With so little of ancient 
history known to him, his idea of the immortality of 
poetry must have been far more modest in his time 
than in our own. He may have known the past 
glories of the Persian Empire, but as to ancient 
literature there was nothing for him to know, 
whether in Persia, in Babylonia, in Assyria, or even 
in Egypt, least of all in India. Literary fame 
existed for him in Greece only, and in the Roman 
Empire, and his own ambition could therefore hardly 
have extended beyond these limits. The exaggera- 
tion in the panegyrics passed on everything Greek 
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or Latin dates from the classical scholars of the 
Middle Ages, who knew nothing that could be com- 
pared to the classics, and who were loud in praising 
what they possessed the monopoly of selling. 
Successive generations of scholars followed suit, 
so that even in our time it seemed high treason 
to compare Goethe with Horace, or Schiller with 
Sophocles. Of late, however, the danger is rather 
that the reaction should go too far and lead to a 
promiscuous depreciation even of such real giants 
as Lucretius or Plato. The fact is that we have 
learnt from them and imitated them, till in some 
cases the imitations have equalled or even excelled 
the originals, while now the taste for classical 
correctness has been wellnigh supplanted by an 
appetite for what is called realistic, original, and 
extravagant. 

With all that has been said or written against 
making classical studies the most important element 
in a liberal education, or rather against retaining 
them in their time-honoured position, nothing has as 
yet been suggested to take their place. For after 
all, it is not simply in order to learn two languages 
that we devote so large a share of our time to the 
study of Greek and Latin; it is in order to learn to 
understand the old world on which our modern world 
is founded ; it is in order to think the old thoughts, 
which are the feeders of our own intellectual life, 
that we become in our youth the pupils of Greeks 
‘and Romans. In order to know what we are, we 
have to learn how we have come to be what we are. 
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Our very languages form an unbroken chain between 
us and Cicero and Aristotle, and in order to use 
many of our words intelligently, we must know the 
soil from which they sprang, and the atmosphere in 
which they grew up and developed. 

1 enjoyed my work at school very much, and 
I seem to have passed rapidly from class to class. 
I frequently received prizes both in money and in 
books, but I see a warning attached to some of them 
that I ought not to be conceited, which probably 
meant no more than that I should not show when 
I was pleased with my successes. At least I do 
not know what I could have been conceited about. 
What I feel about my learning at school is that it 
was entirely passive. I acquired knowledge such as 
it was presented to me. I did not doubt whatever 
my teachers taught me, I did not, as far as I can 
recollect, work up any subject by myself. I find 
only one paper of mine of that early time, and, 
curiously enough, it was on mythology; but it con- 
tains no inkling of comparative mythology, but 
simply a chronological arrangement of the sources 
from which we draw our knowledge of Greek 
mythology. I see also from some old papers, that 
I began to write poetry, and that twice or thrice 
I was chosen at great festivities to recite poems 
written by myself. In the year 1839 three hundred 
years had passed since Luther preached at Leipzig 
in the Church of St. Nicolai, and the tercentenary 
of this event was celebrated all over Germany. My* 
poem was selected for recitation at a large meeting 
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of the friends of our school and the notables of 
the town, and I had to recite it, not without fear 
and trembling. I was then but sixteen years of 
age. 

In the next year, 1840, Leipzig celebrated the 
invention of printing in 1440, It was on this 
occasion that Mendelssohn wrote his famous Hymn 
of Praise, 1 formed part of the chorus, and I well 
remember the magnificent effect which the music 
produced in the Church of St. Thomas. Again a 
poem of mine was selected, and I had to recite it 
at a large gathering in the Nicolai-Schule on July 
18, 1840, 

On December 23 another celebration took place 
at our school, at which I had to recite a Latin 
poem of mine, Jz Schillerum. Lastly, there was my 
valedictory poem when I left the school in 1841, 
and a Latin poem ‘‘ Ad Nobbium,” our head master. 

I have found among my mother’s treasures the 
far too flattering testimonial addressed to her by 
Professor Nobbe on that occasion; which ends thus: 
“I rejoice at seeing him leave this school with 
testimonials, of moral excellence not often found in 
one of his years—and possessed of knowledge in 
more than one point, first-rate, and of intellectual 
capacities excellent throughout. May his young 
mind develop more and more, may the fruits of 
his labours hereafter be a comfort to his mother 
for the sorrows and cares of the past.” 

It was rather hard on me that I had to pass 
my examination for admission to the University 
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(Abiturienten-Examen) not at my own school, but 
at Zerbst in Anhalt. This was necessary in order 
to enable me to obtain a scholarship from the 
Anhalt Government. The schools in Anhalt were 
modelled after the Prussian schools, and laid far 
more stress on mathematics, physical science, and 
modern languages than the schools in Saxony. 
I had therefore to get up in a very short time 
several quite new subjects, and did not do so well 
in them as in Greek and Latin. However, I passed 
with a first class, and obtained my scholarship, 
small as it was. It was only the other day that 
I received a letter from a gentleman who was at 
school at Zerbst when I came there for my 
examination. He reminds me that among my 
examiners there were such men as Dr. Ritter, the 
two Sentenis, and Professor Werner, and he says 
that he watched me when I came upstairs and 
entered the locked room to do my paper work. 
My friend’s career in life had been that of Director 
of a Life Insurance Company, probably a more 
lucrative career than what mine has been. 
During my stay at Leipzig,first in the house of 
Professor Carus, and afterwards as a student at the 
University, my chief enjoyment was certainly music. 
I had plenty of it, perhaps too much, but I pity 
the man who has not known the charm of it. At 
that time Leipzig was really the centre of music 
in Germany. Felix Mendelssohn was there, and 
most of the distinguished artists and composers of 
the day came there to spend some time with him 
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and to assist at the famous Gewandhaus Concerts. 
I find among my letters a few descriptions of 
concerts and other musical entertainments, which 
even at present may be of some interest. I was 
asked to be present at some concerts where 
quartettes and other pieces were performed by 
Mendelssohn, Hiller, Kaliwoda, David, and Eckart. 
Liszt also made his triumphant entry into Germany 
at Leipzig, and everybody was full of expectation 
and excitement. His concert had been advertised 
long before his arrival. It was to consist of an 
Overture of Weber’s; a Cavatina from Robert le 
Diable, sang by Madame Schlegel; a Concerto of 
Weber's, to be played by Liszt, the same which 
I had shortly before heard played by Madame Pleyel ; 
Beethoven’s Overture to Prometheus, Fantasia on 
La F$uive; Schubert's Ave Maria and Serenade, as 
arranged by Liszt. I was the more delighted 
because I had myself played some of these pieces. 
But suddenly there appeared a placard stating that 
Liszt, on hearing that tickets were sold at one thaler 
(three shillings), had declared he would play a few 
pieces only, and without an orchestra. In spite of 
that disappointment, the whole house was full, the 
staircase crowded from top to bottom, and when we 
had pushed our way through, we found that about 300 
places had been retained for one and a half thalers 
(four shillings and sixpence), while tickets at the 
box-office were sold for two thalers (six shillings). 
Nevertheless, 1 managed to get a very good place, 
by simply not seeing a number of ladies who were 
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pushing behind me. When Liszt appeared there 
was a terrible hissing—he looked as if petrified, 
glanced like a demon at the public, but nevertheless 
began to play the Scherzo and Finale of the Pastoral 
Symphony. Then there burst out a perfect thunder 
of applause, and all seemed pacified, while Madame 
Schmidt sang a song accompanied by a certain 
Mr. Kermann. As soon as that was over, a new 
storm of hisses arose, which was meant for this 
Mr. Kermann, who was a pupil, but at the same 
time the man of business of Liszt. He and three 
other men had made all arrangements, and Liszt 
knew nothing about them, as he cared very little 
for the money, which went chiefly to his managers. 
A Fantasia by Liszt followed, and lastly a Galop 
Chromatigue—but the public would not go away, 
and at length Liszt was induced to play Une grande 
Valse. It was no doubt a new experience; but 
I could not go into ecstasies like others, for after 
all it was merely mechanical, though no doubt in 
the highest perfection. The day after Liszt ad- 
vertised that his original Programme would be 
played, but at six o'clock Professor Carus, with 
whom I lived, was called to see Liszt, who was said 
to be ill; the fact being he had only sold fifty 
tickets at the raised prices. Many strangers who 
had come to Leipzig to hear him went away, any- 
thing but pleased with the new musical genius. 
At one concert, where he appeared in Magyar 
costume, the ladies offered him a golden laurel 
wreath and sword. He had just published his 
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arrangement of Adelaida, which he promised to 
play in one of the concerts. 

Another very musical family at Leipzig was that 
of Professor Frége. He was a rich man, and had 
married a famous singer, Fraulein Schlegel. One 
evening the Sonnamébula was performed in their 
house, which had been changed into a theatre. She 
acted the Sonnambula, and her singing as well 
as her acting was most finished and delightful. 
Mendelssohn was much in their house, and made 
her sing his songs as soon as they were written 
and before they were published. They were great 
friends, the bond of their friendship being music. 
He actually died when playing while she was 
singing. People talked as they always will talk 
about what they cannot understand, but they 
evidently did not know either Mendelssohn or 
Madame Frige. 

The house of Professor Carus was always open 
to musical geniuses, and many an evening men 
like Hiller, Mendelssohn, David, Eckart, &c., came 
there to play, while Madame Carus sang, and sang 
most charmingly. I too was asked sometimes to 
play at these evening parties. I see that Ernst gave 
aconcert at Leipzig, and no doubt his execution was 
admirable. Still, I could not understand what David 
meant when he declared that after hearing Ernst 
he would throw his own instrument into the fire. 

Mendelssohn, who was delighted with Liszt—and 
no one could judge him better than he—gave a 
soirée in honour of him. About 400 people were 
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invited—I among the rest, being one of the tenors 
who sang in the Oratorio that Hiller was then 
rehearsing for the first performance. I think it 
was the Destruction of Babylon. There was a 
complete orchestra at Mendelssohn’s party, and we 
heard a symphony of Schubert (posthumous), Men- 
delssohn’s psalm “ As the hart pants,” and his over- 
ture Meeresstille und glickliche Fahrt. After that 
there was supper for all the guests, and then fol- 
lowed a chorus from his S¢. Pau/, and a triple 
concerto of Bach, played on three pianofortes by 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Hiller. It was a difficult 
piece—difficult to play and difficult to follow. 
Lastly, Liszt played his new fantasia on Lucia 
dt Lanmermoor, and his arrangement of the 
Ertkinig. All was really perfect ; and hearing so 
much music, I became more and more absorbed 
in it. TI even gave some concerts with Grabau, a 
great violoncellist, at Merseburg,. and at a Count 
Arnim’s, a very rich nobleman near Merseburg, who 
had invited Liszt for one evening and paid him 
100 ducats. This seemed at that time a very large 
sum, almost senseless. As a ducat was about nine 
shillings, it was after all only £45, which would not 
seem excessive at present for an artist such as Liszt. 

I also heard Thalberg at Leipzig, They all came 
to see Mendelssohn, and I believe did their best 
to please him. At that time my idea of devoting 
myself altogether to the study of music became 
very strong; and as Professor Carus married again, 
I proposed to leave Leipzig, and to enter the musical 
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school of Schneider at Dessau. But nothing came 
of that, and I think on the whole it was as well. 
While at school at Leipzig I had but little 
opportunity of travelling, for my mother was always 
anxious to have me home during the holidays, and 
I was equally anxious to be with her and to see 
my relations at Dessau. Generally I went in a 
wretched carriage from Leipzig to Dessau. It was 
only seven German miles (about thirty-five English 
miles), but it tooka whole day to get there; and dur- 
ing part of the journey, when we had to cross the 
deep and desert-like sands, walking on foot was much 
more expeditious than sitting inside the carriage. But 
then we paid only one thaler for the whole journey, 
and sometimes, in order to save that, I walked on 
foot the whole way. That also took me a whole 
day; but when I tried it the first time, being then 
quite young and rather delicate in health, I had to 
give in about an hour before I came to Dessau, 
my legs refusing to go further, and my muscles 
being cramped and stiff from exertion, I had to sit 
down by the road. During one vacation I re- 
member exploring the valley of the Mulde with 
some other boys. We travelled for about a fort- 
night from village to village, and lived in the 
simplest way. A more ambitious journey I took 
in 1841 with a friend of mine, Baron von Hagedorn. 
He was a curious and somewhat mysterious char- 
acter. He had been brought up by a great-aunt of 
mine, to whom he was entrusted as a baby. No one 
knew his parents, but they must have been rich, for 
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he possessed a large fortune. He had a country 
place near Munich, and he spent the greater part 
of the year in travelling about, and amusing himself. 
He had been brought up with my mother and other 
members of our family, and he took a very kind 
interest in me, I see from my letters that in 1841 
he took me from Dessau to Coethen, Brunswick, 
and Magdeburg. At Brunswick we saw the picture 
gallery, the churches, and the tomb of Schill, one of 
the German volunteers in the War of Independence 
against France. We also explored Hildesheim, saw 
the rose-tree planted, as we were told, by Charle- 
magne; then proceeded to Géttingen, and saw its 
famous library. We passed through Minden, where 
the Fulda and Werra join, and arrived late at Cassel. 
From Cassel we explored Wilhelmshohe, the beauti- 
ful park where thirty years later Napoleon III was 
kept as a prisoner. 

Hagedorn, with all his love of mystery and 
occasional exaggeration, was certainly a good friend 
to me. He often gave me good advice, and was 
more of a father to me than a mere friend. He 
was a man of the world; and he forgot that I never 
meant to be a man of the world, and therefore his 
advice was not always what I wanted. He was 
also a great friend of my cousin who was married 
to a Prince of Dessau, and they had agreed among 
themselves that I should go to the Oriental Academy 
at Vienna, learn Oriental languages, and then enter 
the diplomatic service. As there were no children 
from the Prince’s marriage, I was to be adopted by 
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him, and, as if the princely fortune was not enough 
to tempt me, I was told that even a wife had been 
chosen for me, and that I should have a new name 
and title, after being adopted by the Prince. To 
other young men this might have seemed irresistible. 
I at once said no. It seemed to interfere with my 
freedom, with my studies, with my ideal of a career 
in life; in fact, though everything was presented 
to me by my cousin as on a silver tray, I shook 
my head and remained true to my first love, 
Sanskrit and all the rest. Hagedorn could not 
understand this; he thought a brilliant life prefer- 
able to the quiet life of a professor. Notsol. He 
little knew where true happiness was to be found, 
and he was often in a very melancholy mood. 
He did not live long, but I shall never forget how 
much I owed him. When I went to Paris, he 
allowed me to live in his rooms. They were, it 
is true, au ctnguzéme, but they were in the best 
quarter of Paris, in the Rue Royale St. Honoré, 
opposite the Madeleine, and very prettily furnished. 
This kept me from living in dusty lodgings in the 
Quartier Latin, and the five flights of stairs may 
have strengthened my lungs. I well remember 
what it was when at the foot of the staircase I saw 
that I had forgotten my handkerchief and had to 
toil up again. But in those days one did not know 
what it meant to be tired. Whether my friends 
grumbled, I cannot tell, but I myself pitied some 
of them who were old and gouty when they arrived 
at my door out of breath. 


CHAPTER IV 
UNIvERsITY 


In order to enable me to go to the University, 
my mother and sister moved to Leipzig and kept 
house for me during all the time I was there—that 
is, for two years and a half. In spite of the ves 
angusta domi, 1 enjoyed my student-life thoroughly, 
while my home was made very agreeable by my 
mother and sister. My mother was full of resource, 
and she was wise enough not to interfere with my 
freedom. My sister, who was about two years older 
than myself, was most kind-hearted and devoted both 
to me and to our mother. There was nothing 
selfish in her, and we three lived together in perfect 
love, peace, and harmony. My sister enjoyed what 
little there was of society, whereas I kept sternly 
aloof fro 2 it. She was much admired, and soon 
became engaged to a young doctor, Dr. A. Krug, 
the son of the famous professor of philosophy at 
Leipzig, whose works, particularly his Dictionary of 
Philosophy, hold a distinguished place in the history 
of German philosophy. He was a thorough patriot, 
and so public spirited that he thought it right to 
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leave a considerable sum of money to the Univer- 
sity, without making sufficient provision for his 
children. However, the young married couple lived 
happily at Chemnitz, and my sister was proud in 
the possession of her children. It was the sudden 
death of several of these children that broke her 
heart and ruined her health; she died very young. 
Standing by the grave of her children, she said to 
me shortly before her death, ‘ Half of me is dead! 
already, and lies buried there; the other half will! 
soon follow.” 

Of society, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
I saw hardly anything. I am afraid I was rather 
a bear, and declined even to invest in evening dress. 
I joined a student club which formed part of the 
Burschenschaft, but which in order to escape pro- 
secution adopted the title of Gemcinschaft. 1 went 
there in the evening to drink beer and smoke, and 
I made some delightful acquaintances and friend- 
ships. What fine characters were there, often behind 
a very rough exterior! My dearest friend was 
Prowe, of Thorn in East Prussia—so honest, so 
true, so straightforward, so over-conscientious in 
the smallest things, He was a classical scholar, and 
later on entered the Prussian educational service. 
As a master at the principal school at Thorn his 
time was fully occupied, and of course he was cut 
off there from the enlivening influences of literary 
society. Still he kept up his interest in higher 
questions, and published some extremely valuable 
books on Copernicus, a native of Thorn, for which 
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he received the thanks of astronomers and his- 
torians, and flattering testimonials from learned 
societies. We met but seldom later in life, and my 
own life in England was so busy and full that even 
our correspondence was not regular. But I met 
him once more at Ems with a charming wife, and 
decidedly happy in his own sphere of activity. 
These early friendships form the distant landscape 
of life on which we like to dwell when the present 
ceases to absorb all our thoughts, Our memory 
dwells on them as a golden horizon, and there 
remains a constant yearning which makes us feel 
the incompleteness of this life. After all, the num- 
ber of our true friends is small; and yet how few 
even of that small number remain with us for life. 
There are other faces and other names that rise 
from beyond the clouds which more and more 
divide us from our early years. 

There were some wild spirits among us who 
fretted at the narrow-minded policy which went by 
the name of the Metternich system. Repression 
was the panacea which Metternich recommended to 
all the governments of Germany, large and small. 
No doubt the system of keeping things quiet 
secured to Germany and to Europe at large a thirty 
years’ peace, but it could not prevent the accumula- 
tion of inflammable material which, after several 
threatenings, burst forth at last in the conflagration 
of 1848. Among my friends I remember several 
who were ready for the wildest schemes in order to 
have Germany united, respected abroad, and under 
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constitutional government at home. Splendid 
fellows they were, but they either ended their days 
within the walls of a prison, or had to throw up 
everything and migrate to America. What has 
become of them? Some have risen to the surface 
in America, others have yielded to the inevitable 
and become peaceful citizens at home; nay, I am 
grieved to say, have even accepted service under 
Government to spy on their former friends and 
fellow-dreamers. But not a few saw the whole of 
their life wrecked either in prison or in poverty, 
though they had done no wrong, and in many cases 
were the finest characters it has been my good 
fortune to know. They were before their time, the 
fruit was not ripe as it was in 1871, but Germany 
certainly lost some of her best sons in those miser- 
able years; and if my father escaped this political 
persecution, it was probably due to the influence of 
the reigning Duke and the Duchess, a Princess of 
Prussia, who knew that he was not a dangerous 
man, and not likely to blow up the German Diet. 

I myself got a taste of prison life for the offence 
of wearing the ribbon of a club which the police 
regarded with disfavour. I cannot say that either 
the disgrace or the discomfort of my two days’ 
durance vile weighed much with me, as my friends 
were allowed free access to me, and came and drank 
beer and smoked cigars in my cell—of course at my 
expense—but what I dreaded was the loss of my 
stipendium or scholarship, which alone enabled me 
to continue my studies at Leipzig, and which, as 

I2 
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a rule, was forfeited for political offences. On my 
release from prison I went to the Rector of the 
University and explained to him the circumstances 
of the case—how I had been arrested simply for 
membership of a suspected club. I assured him 
that I was innocent of any political propaganda, 
and that the loss of my stipendium would entail my 
leaving the University. Much to my relief, the old 
gentleman replied: ‘I have heard nothing about 
this; and if I do, how am I to know that it refers 
to you, there are many Miillers in the University?” 
Fortunately the distinctive prefix Max had not yet 
been added to my name. 

I must confess that I and my boon companions 
were sometimes guilty of practices which in more 
modern days, and certainly at Oxford or Cambridge, 
would be far more likely to bring the culprits into 
collision with the authorities than mere member- 
ship of societies in which comparatively harmless 
political talk was indulged in. 

Duelling was then, as it is now, a favourite pas- 
time among the students; and though not by nature 
a brawler, I find that in my student days at Leipzig 
I fought three duels, of two of which I carry the 
marks to the present day. 

I remember that on one occasion before the intro- 
duction of cabs we hired all the sedan-chairs in 
Leipzig, with their yellow-coated porters, and went 
in procession through the streets, much to the 
astonishment of the good citizens, and annoyance 
also, as they were unable to hire any means of con- 
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veyance till a peremptory stop was put to our fun. 
Not content with this exploit, when the first cabs 
were introduced into Leipzig, thirty or forty being 
put on the street at first, I and my friends secured 
the use of all of them for the day, and proceeded 
out into the country. The inhabitants who were 
eagerly looking forward to a drive in one of the 
new conveyances were naturally annoyed at finding 
themselves forestalled, and the result was that a 
stop was put to such freaks in future by the issue 
of a police regulation that nobody was allowed to 
hire more than two cabs at a time. 

Very innocent amusements, if perhaps foolish, but 
very happy days all the same; and it must be re- 
membered that we had just emerged from the strict 
discipline of a German school into the unrestricted 
liberty of German university life. 

It is in every respect a great jump from a German 
school to a German university, At school a boy, 
even in the highest form, has little choice. All his 
lessons are laid down for him; he has to learn what 
he is told, whether he likes it or not. Few only 
venture on books outside the prescribed curriculum. 
There is an examination at the end of every half- 
year, and a boy must pass it well in order to get 
into a higher form. Boys at a public school 
(gymnasium), if they cannot pass their examination 
at the proper time, are advised to go to another 
school, and to prepare for a career in which classical 
languages are of less importance. 

I must say at once that when I matriculated at 
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Leipzig, in the summer of 1841, I was still very 
young and very immature. I had determined to 
study philology, chiefly Greek and Latin, but the fare 
spread out by the professors was much too tempt- 
ing. I read Greek and Latin without difficulty ; 
I often read classical authors without ever attempt- 
ing to translate them ; I also wrote and spoke Latin 
easily. Some of the professors lectured in Latin, 
and at our academic societies Latin was always 
spoken. I soon became a member of the classical 
seminary under Gottfried Hermann, and of the 
Latin Society under Professor Haupt. Admission 
to these seminaries and societies was obtained by 
submitting essays, and it was no doubt a distinction 
to belong to them. It was also useful, for not only 
had we to write essays and discuss them with the 
other members, generally teachers, and with the 
professor, but we could also get some useful advice 
from the professor for our private studies. In that 
respect the German universities do very little for 
the students, unless one has the good fortune 
to belong to one of these societies. The young 
men are let loose, and they can choose whatever 
lectures they want. I still have my Collegien-Buch, 
in which every professor has to attest what lectures 
one has attended. The number of lectures on 
various subjects which I attended is quite amazing, 
and I should have attended still more if the 
honorarium had not frightened me away. Every 
professor lectured pudiice and privatim, and for the 
more important courses, four lectures a week, he 
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charged ten shillings, for more special courses less 
or nothing. This seems little, but it was often too 
much for me; and if one added these honoraria to 
the salary of a popular professor, his income was 
considerable, and was more than the income of 
most public servants. I have known professors 
who had four or five hundred auditors. This gave 
them £250 twice a year, and that, added to their 
salary, was considered a good income at that time. 
All this has been much changed. Salaries have been 
raised, and likewise the honoraria, so that I well 
remember the case of Professor von Savigny, who, 
when he was chosen Minister of Justice at Berlin, de- 
clared that he would gladly accept if only his salary 
was raised to what his income had been as Pro- 
fessor of Law. Of course, professors of Arabic or 
Sanskrit were badly off, and Privatdocenten (tutors) 
fared still worse, but the professores ordinarit, par- 
ticularly if they lectured on an obligatory subject 
and were likewise examiners, were very well off. 
In fact, it struck me sometimes as very unworthy 
of them to keep a famulus,a student who had to 
tell every dne who wished to hear a distinguished 
professor once or twice, that he would not allow him 
to come a third time. 

One great drawback of the professorial system is 
certainly the small measure of personal advice that 
a student may get from the professors. Unless he 
is known to them personally, or has gained admission 
to their societies or seminaries, the young student 
or freshman is quite bewildered by the rich fare in 
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the shape of lectures that is placed before him. 
Some students, no doubt, particularly in their early 
terms, solve this difficulty by attending none at all, 
and there is no force to make them do so, except 
the examinations looming in the distance, But 
there are many young men most anxious to learn, 
only they do not know where to begin. I open my 
old Collegien-Buch and 1 find that in the first term 
or Semester I attended the following lectures, and 
I may say I attended them regularly, took careful 
notes, and read such books as were recommended 
by the professors. I find 

1. The first book of Thucydides . Gottfried Hermann. 


2. On Scenic Antiquities : . The same. 
3. On Propertius  . . P.M. Haupt. 
4. History of German Literature . The same. 
5. The Ranae of Aristophanes . Stallbaum. 
6. Disputatorium (in Latin) . . Nobbe. 
7. Aesthetics . . . ‘ . Weisse. 
8. Anthropology . - Lotze. 
9. Systems of Harmonic Compo- 
sition . ° 7 . Fink. 
10: Hebrew Grammar . ° . Furst, 
11. Demosthenes. . . - Westermann. 
12. Psychology . . . - Heinroth. 


This was enough for the summer half-year. 
Except Greek and Latin, the other subjects were 
entirely new to me, and what I wanted was to get 
an idea of what I should like to study. It may 
be interesting to add the other Semesters as far as 
I have them in my Collegien-Buch. 


13. Aeschyli Persae . . - - Hermann. 
14. On Criticism 7 : . The same. 
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15. German Grammar. Haupt. 
16. Walther von der Vogelweide - The same. 
17. Tacitus, Agricola, and De Ora- 
toribus ‘ 4 The same. 

18. On Hegel Weisse. 
19. Disputatorium (Latin) Nobbe. 
20. Modern History Wachsmuth. 
a1. Sanskrit Grammar. Brockhaus. 
22, Latin Society . . Haupt. 

Then follows the summer term of 1842. 
23. Pindar Hermann. 
24. Nibelungen Haupt. 
25. Nala . Brockhaus. 
26. History of Oriental Literature The same. 
27. Arabic Grammar * Fleischer. 
28, Latin Society . : ¢ Haupt. 
29. Plauti Trinumus . - 5 Becker. 

Winter term, 1842. 
30. Prabodha Chandrodaya Brockhaus. 
31. History of Indian Literature The same. 
32. Aristophanes’ Vespae. Hermann. 
33. Plauti Rudens The same. 
34. Greek Syntax The same. 
35. Juvenal Becker. 
36. Metaphysics and Logic Weisse. 
37- Philosophy of History The same. 
38. Greek and Latin Seminary. Hermann & Klotze. 
39. Latin Society : Haupt. 
40. Philosophical Society . Weisse. 
41. Philosophical Society . Drobisch. 


Summer term, 1843. 


42. 
43 
44. 
45- 


Greek and Latin Seminary . 
Philosophical Society . 

Philosophical Society . : 
Soma-deva ‘ : 7 


Hermann & Klotze. 
Drobisch. 

Weisse. 

Brockhaus. 
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46. Hitopadesa ; . . The same. 
47. History of Greeks and Romans. Wachsmuth. 
48. History of Civilization < The same. 
49- History after the Fifteenth Cen- 

tury 5 Flathe. 


50. History of ‘Ancient Philosophy . Niedner. 
Winter term, 1843-4. 


51. Rig-veda . ‘: m r: - Brockhaus, 
52. Elementa Persica 7 n - Fleischer. 
53. Greek and Latin Seminary. . Hermann & Klotze. 


Here my Collegien-Buch breaks off, the fact being 
that I was preparing to go to Berlin to hear the 
lectures of Bopp and Schelling. 

It will be clear from the above list that I certainly 
attempted too much. I ought either to have de- 
voted all my time to classical studies exclusively, or 
carried on my philosophical studies more systematic- 
ally. I confess that, delighted as I was with Gott- 
fried Hermann and Haupt as my guides and teachers 
in classics, I found little that could rouse my 
enthusiasm for Greek and Latin literature, and 
I always required a dose of that to make me work 
hard. Everything seemed to me to have been 
done, and there was no virgin soil left to the plough, 
no ruins on which to try one’s own spade. Hermann 
and Haupt gave me work to do, but it was all in 
the critical line—the genealogical relation of various 
MSS., or, again, the peculiarities of certain poets, 
long before I had fully grasped their general 
character. What Latin vowels could or could not 
form elision in Horace, Propertius, or Ovid, was a 
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subject that cost me much labour, and yet left very 
small results as far as 1 was personally concerned. 
One clever conjecture, or one indication to show 
that one MS. was dependent on the other, was 
rewarded with a Doctissime or Excellentissime, but 
a paper on Aeschylus and his view of a divine 
government of the world received but a nodding 
approval. 

They certainly taught their pupils what accuracy 
meant; they gave us the new idea that MSS. are 
not everything, unless their real value has been dis- 
covered first by finding the place which they occupy 
in the pedigree of the MSS. of every author, They 
also taught us that there are mistakes in MSS. which 
are inevitable, and may safely be left to conjectural 
emendation ; that MSS. of modern date may be and 
often are more valuable than more ancient MSS., for 
the simple reason that they were copied from a still 
more ancient MS., and that often a badly written 
and hardly legible MS. proves more helpful than 
others written by a calligraphist, because it is the 
work of a scholar who copied for himself and not for 
the market: All these things we learnt and learnt 
by practical experience under Hermann and Haupt, 
but what we failed to acquire was a large knowledge 
of Greek and Latin literature, of the character of 
each author and of the spirit which pervaded their 
works. I ought to have read in Latin, Cicero, 
Tacitus, and Lucretius; in Greek, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle ; but as I read only 
portions of them, my knowledge of the men them- 
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selves and their objects in life remained very frag- 
mentary. For instance, my real acquaintance with 
Plato and Aristotle was confined to a few dialogues 
of the former and some of the logical works of 
the latter. The rest I learnt from such works as 
Ritter and Preller’s Astoria Philosophiae Graccae 
et Romanae ex fontium locis contexta, and from the 
very useful Jectures of Niedner on the history of 
ancient philosophy. However, I thought [ had to 
do what my professors told me, and shaped my 
reading so that they should approve of my work. 
This must not be understood as in any way dis- 
paraging my teachers. Such an idea never entered 
my head at the time. People have no idea in 
England what kind of worship is paid by German 
students to their professors. To find fault with 
them or to doubt their ¢fse dixit never entered our 
minds. What they said of other classical scholars 
from whom they differed, as Hermann did from 
Otfried Miller, or Haupt from Orelli, was gospel, 
and remained engraved on our memory for a long 
time. Once when attending .Hermann’s lectures, 
another student who was sitting at the same table 
with me made disrespectful remarks about old 
Hermann. I asked him to be quiet, and when he 
went on with his foolish remarks, 1 could only stop 
him by calling him out. As soon as the challenge 
was accepted he had of course to be quiet, and a 
few days after we fought our duel without much 
damage to either of us. I only mention this because 
it shows what respect and admiration we felt for our 
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professor, also because it exemplifies the usefulness 
of duelling in a German university, where after a 
challenge not another word can be said or violence 
be threatened even by the rudest undergraduate. 
A duel for a Greek conjecture may seem very 
absurd, but in duels of this kind all that is wanted 
is really a certain knowledge of fencing, care being 
taken that nothing serious shall happen. And yet, 
though that is so, the feeling of a possible danger is 
there, and keeps up a certain etiquette and a certain 
proper behaviour among men taken from all strata 
of society. Nor can I quite deny that when I went 
in the morning to a beautiful wood in the neighbour- 
hood of Leipzig, certain misgivings were difficult to 
suppress. I saw myself severely wounded, possibly 
killed, by my antagonist, and carried to a house 
where my mother and sister were looking for me. 
This went off when I met the large assembly of 
students, beautifully attired in their club uniforms, 
the beer barrels pushed up on one side, the surgeon 
and his instruments waiting on the other. There 
were ever so many, thirty or forty couples I think, 
waiting to. fight their duels that morning. Some 
fenced extremely well, and it was a pleasure to look 
on; and when one’s own turn came, all one thought 
of was how to stand one’s ground boldly, and how 
to fence well. Some of the combatants came on 
horseback or in carriages, and there was a small 
river close by to enable us to escape if the police 
should have heard of our meeting. For popular as 
these duels are, they are forbidden and punished, 
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and the severest punishment seemed always to be 
the loss of our uniforms, our arms, our flags, and 
our barrels of beer. However, we escaped all inter- 
ference this time, and enjoyed our breakfast in the 
forest thoroughly, nothing happening to disturb the 
hilarity of the morning. 

Not being satisfied with what seemed to me 
a mere chewing of the cud in Greek and Latin, 
I betook myself to systematic philosophy, and 
even during the first terms read more of that than 
of Plato and Aristotle. I belonged to the philo- 
sophical societies of Weisse, of Drobisch, and of 
Lotze, a membership in each of which societies en- 
tailed a considerable amount of reading and writing. 

At Leipzig, Professor Drobisch represented the 
school of Herbart, which prided itself on its clear- 
ness and logical accuracy, but was naturally less 
attractive to the young spirits at the University who 
had heard of Hegel’s Idea and looked to the dialectic 
process as the solution of all difficulties. I wished 
to know what it all meant, for I was not satisfied 
with mere words. There is hardly a word that has 
so many meanings as Idea, and I doubt whether 
any of the raw recruits, just escaped from school, 
and unacr,uainted with the history of philosophy, 
could have had any idea of what Hegel’s Idea was 
meant for. Yet they talked about it very eloquently 
and very positively over their glasses of beer; and 
anybody who came from Berlin and could speak 
mysteriously or rapturously about the Idea and its 
evolution by the dialectic process, was listened to 
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with silent wonder by the young Saxons, who had 
been brought up on Kant and Krug. The Hegelian 
fever was still very high at that time. It is true 
Hegel himself was dead (1831), and though he was 
supposed to have declared on his deathbed that he 
left only one true disciple, and that that disciple had 
misunderstood him, to be a Hegelian was considered 
a sine gua non, not only among philosophers, but 
quite as much among theologians, men of science, 
lawyers, artists, in fact, in every branch of human 
knowledge, at least in Prussia. If Christianity in 
its Protestant form was the state-religion of the 
kingdom, Hegelianism was its state-philosophy. 
Beginning with the Minister of Instruction down to 
the village schoolmaster, everybody claimed to be 
a Hegelian, and this was supposed to be the best 
road to advancement. Though Altenstein, who was 
then at the head of the Ministry of Instruction, 
began to waver in his allegiance to Hegel, even he 
could not resist the rush of public and of official 
opinion. It was he who, when a new professor 
of philosophy was recommended to him either by 
Hegel himself or by some of his followers, is re- 
ported to have said: “‘ Gentlemen, I have read some 
of the young man’s books, and I cannot understand 
a word of them. However, you are the best judges, 
only allow me to say that you remind me a little of 
the French officer who told his tailor to make his 
breeches as tight as possible, and dismissed him 
with the words: ‘Enfin, si je peux y entrer, je ne 
les prendrai pas.’ This seems to me very much 
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what you say of your young philosopher. If I can 
understand his books, I am not to take him.” This 
Hegelian fever was very much like what we have 
passed through ourselves at the time of the Dar- 
winian fever; Darwin's natural evolution was looked 
upon very much like Hegel’s dialectic process, as 
the general solvent of all difficulties. The most 
egregious nonsense was passed under that name, as 
it was under the name of evolution. Hegel knew 
very well what he meant, so did Darwin. But the 
empty enthusiasm of his followers became so wild 
that Darwin himself, the most humble of all men, 
became quite ashamed of it. The master, of course, 
was not responsible for the folly of his so-called 
disciples, but the result was inevitable. After the 
bow had been stretched to the utmost, a reaction 
followed, and in the case of Hegelianism, a com- 
plete collapse. Even at Berlin the popularity of 
Hegelianism came suddenly to an end, and after 
a time no truly scientific man liked to be called a 
Hegelian. These sudden collapses in Germany are 
very instructive. As long as a German professor is 
at the head of affairs and can do something for his 
pupils, his pupils are very loud in their encomiums, 
both in prblic and in private. They not only exalt 
him, but help to belittle all who differ from him. So 
it was with Hegel, so it was at a later time with 
Bopp, and Curtius, and other professors, particularly 
if they had the ear of the Minister of Education. 
But soon after the death of these men, particularly 
if another influential star was rising, the change of 
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tone was most sudden and most surprising ; even the 
sale of their books dwindled down, and they were 
referred to only as landmarks, showing the rapid 
advance made by living celebrities. Perhaps all this 
cannot be helped, as long as human nature is what 
it is, but it is nevertheless painful to observe. 

I had the good fortune of becoming acquainted 
with Hegelianism through Professor Christian 
Weisse at Leipzig, who, though he was considered 
a Hegelian, was a very sober Hegelian, a critic 
quite as much as an admirer of Hegel. He had 
a very small audience, because his manner of lec- 
turing was certainly most trying and tantalizing. 
But by being brought into personal contact with 
him one was able to get help from him wherever 
he could give it. Though Weisse was convinced 
of the truth of Hegel’s Dialectic Method, he often 
differed from him in its application. This Dialectic 
Method consisted in showing how thought is con- 
stantly and irresistibly driven from an affirmative 
to a negative position, then reconciles the two 
opposites, and from that point starts afresh, repeat- 
ing once more the same process. Pure being, for 
instance, from which Hegel’s ideal evolution starts, 
was shown to be the same as empty being, that is 
to say, nothing, and both were presented as iden- 
tical, and in their identity giving us the new concept 
of Becoming (Werden), which is being and not- 
being at the same time. All this may appear to 
the lay reader rather obscure, but could not well be 
passed over. * 
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So far Weisse followed the great thinker, and 
I possess still, in his own writing, the picture of 
a ladder on which the intellect is represented as 
climbing higher and higher from the lowest concept 
to the highest—a kind of Jacob’s ladder on which 
the categories, like angels of God, ascend and 
descend from heaven to earth, We must re- 
member that the true Hegelian regarded the Ideas 
as the thoughts of God. Hegel looked upon this 
evolution of thought as at the same time the evo- 
lution of Being, the Idea being the only thing that 
could be said to be truly real. In order to under- 
stand this, we must remember that the historical 
key to Hegel's Idea was really the Neo-Platonic or 
Alexandrian Logos. But of this Logos we ignorant 
undergraduates, sitting at the feet of Prof. Weisse, 
knew absolutely nothing, and even if the Idea was 
sometimes placed before us as the Absolute, the 
Infinite, or the Divine, it was to us, at least to most 
of us, myself included, vax et practerea nihil. We 
watched the wonderful evolutions and convolutions 
of the Idea in its Dialectic development, but of the 
Idea itself or himself we had no idea whatever. 
It was all darkness, a vast abyss, and we sat 
patiently und wrote down what we could catch and 
comprehend of the Professor’s explanations, but the 
Idea itself we never could lay hold of. It would 
not have been so difficult if the Professor had 
spoken out more boldly. But whenever he came 
to the relation of the Idéa to what we mean by 
God, there was always even with him, who was 
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a very honest man, a certain theological hesitation. 
Hegel himself seems to shrink occasionally from 
the consequence that the Idea really stands in the 
place of God, and that it is in the self-conscious 
spirit of humanity that the ideal God becomes first 
conscious of himself. Still, that is the last word of 
Hegel's philosophy, though others maintain that 
the Idea with Hegel was the thought of God, and 
that human thought was but a repetition of that 
divine thought. With Hegel there is first the evo- 
lution of the Idea in the pure ether of logic from 
the simplest to the highest category. Then follows 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature, that is, the evolution 
of the Idea in nature, the Idea having by the usual 
dialectic process negatived itself and entered into its 
opposite (Axderssein), passing through a new process 
of space and time, and ending in the self-conscious 
human soul. Thus nature and spirit were represented 
as dominated by the Idea in its logical development. 
Nature was one manifestation of the Idea, History 
the other, and it became the task of the philosopher 
to discover its traces both in the progress of nature 
and in the historical progress of thought. 

And here it was where the strongest protests began 
to be heard. Physical Science revolted, and Histo- 
rical Research soon joined the rebellion. Professor 
Weisse also, in spite of his great admiration for 
Hegel, protested in his Lectures against this idealiza- 
tion of history, and showed how often Hegel, if he 
could not find the traces he was looking for in the 
historical development of the Idea, was misled by his 
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imperfect knowledge of facts, and discovered what 
was not there, but what he felt convinced ought 
to have been there. Nowhere has this become so 
evident as in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion. The 
conception was grand of seeing in the historical 
development of religion a repetition of the Dia- 
lectic Progress of the Idea. But facts are stub- 
born things, and do not yield even to the supreme 
command of the Idea. Besides, if the historical 
facts of religion were really such as the Dialectic 
Process of the Idea required, these facts are no 
longer what they were before 1831, and what would 
become then of the Idea which, as he wrote in 
his preface to his Metaphysics, could not possibly 
be changed to please the new facts? It was this 
part of Weisse’s lectures, it was the protest of 
the historical conscience against the demands of the 
Idea, that interested me most. I see as clearly the 
formal truth as the material untruth of Hegel's 
philosophy. The thorough excellence of its method 
and the desperate baldness of its results, strike me 
with equal force. Though I did not yet know what 
kind of thing or person the Idea was really meant 
for, I knew myself enough of ancient Greek philo- 
sophy ana of Oriental religions to venture to criti- 
cize Hegel’s representation and disposition of the 
facts themselves. I could not accept the answer 
of my more determined Hegelian friends, Zant pis 
pour les faits, but felt more and more the old an- 
tagonism between what ought to be and what is, 
between the reasonableness of the Idea, and the 
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unreasonableness of facts. I found a strong sup- 
porter in a young Privat-Docent who at that time 
began his brilliant career at Leipzig, Dr. Lotze. 
He had made a special study of mathematics and 
physical science, and felt the same disagreement 
between facts and theories in Hegel’s Phelosophy of 
Nature which had struck me so much in reading 
his Philosophy of Religion. 1 joined his philo- 
sophical society, and I Jately found among my old 
papers several essays which I had written for our 
meetings. They amused me very much, but I 
should be sorry to see them published now. It is 
curious that after many years IJ, as a Delegate of 
the University Press at Oxford, was instrumental 
in getting the first English translation of Lotze’s 
Metaphysics published in England; and it is still 
more curious that Mark Pattison, the Jate Rector 
of Lincoln, should have opposed it with might and 
main as a useless book which would never pay its 
expenses. I stood up for my old teacher, and I am 
glad to say to the honour of English philosophers, 
that the translation passed through several editions, 
and helped‘not a little to establish Lotze’s position 
in England and America. He died in 1881. 

It is extraordinary how the young minds in 
German universities survive the storms and fogs 
through which they have to pass in their academic 
career. I confess I myself felt quite bewildered for 
a time, and began to despair altogether of my 
reasoning powers. Why should I not be able to 
understand, I asked myself, what other people 
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seemed to understand without any effort? We 
speak the same language, why should we not be 
able to think the same thought ? I took refuge for 
a time in history—the history of language, of reli- 
gion, and of philosophy. There was a very learned 
professor at Leipzig, Dr. Niedner, who lectured on 
the History of Greek Philosophy, and whose 
Manual for the History of Philosophy has been of 
use to me through the whole of my life. Socrates 
said of Heraclitus: “What I have understood of 
his book is excellent, and I suppose therefore that 
even what I have not understood is so too; but 
one must be a Delian swimmer not to be drowned 
in it.” I tried for a long time to follow this advice 
with regard to Hegel and Weisse, and though dis- 
heartened did not despair. I understood some of 
it, why should not the rest follow in time? Thus, 
I never gave up the study of philosophy at Leipzig 
and afterwards at Berlin, and my first contributions 
to philosophical journals date from that early time, 
when I was a student in the University of Leipzig. 
My very earliest, though very unsuccessful, struggles 
to find an entrance into the mysteries of philosophy 
date even from my school-days. 

I rementber some years before, when I was quite 
young, perhaps no more than fifteen years of age, 
listening with bated breath to some professors at 
Leipzig who were talking very excitedly about philo- 
sophy in my presence. I had no idea what was 
meant by philosophy, still less could I follow when 
they began to discuss Kant’s Kritik der reinen 
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Vernunft, One of my friends, whom I looked up 
to as a great authofity, confessed that he had read 
the book again and again, but could not understand 
the whole of it. My curiosity was much excited, 
and once, while he was taking a walk with me, 
I asked him very timidly what Kant’s book was 
about, and how a man could write a book that other 
men could not understand. He tried to explain 
what Kant’s book was about, but it was all perfect 
‘larkness before my eyes; I was trying to lay hold 
of a word here and there, but it all floated before 
my mind like mist, without a single ray of light, 
without any way out of all that maze of words. 
But when at last he said he would lend me the 
book, I fell on it and pored over it hour after hour. 
The result was the same. My little brain could not 
take in the simplest ideas of the first chapters—that 
space and time were nothing by themselves; that 
we ourselves gave the form of space and time to 
what was given us by the senses. But though 
defeated I would not give in; I tried again and 
again, but of course it was all in vain. The words 
were here and I could construe them, but there was 
nothing in my mind which the words could have 
laid hold on. It was like rain on hard soil, it all 
ran off, or remained standing in puddles and 
muddies on my poor brain. 

At last I gave it up in despair, but I had fully 
made up my mind that as soon as I went to the 
University I would find out what philosophy really 
was, and what Kant meant by saying that space 
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and time were forms of our sensuous intuition. 
I see that, accordingly, in the summer of 1841, 
I attended lectures on Aesthetics by Professor 
Weisse, on Anthropology by Lotze, and on Psycho- 
logy by Professor Heinroth, and I slowly learnt 
to distinguish between what was going on within 
me, and what I had been led to imagine existed 
outside me, or at least quite independent of me. 
But before I had got a firm grasp of Kant, of his 
forms of intuition, and the categories of the under- 
standing, I was thrown into Hegelianism. This, 
too, was at first entire darkness, but I was not dis- 
heartened. I attended Professor Weisse’s lectures 
on Hegel in the winter of 1841~2, and again in the 
winter of 1842~3 I attended his lectures on Logic 
and Metaphysics, and on the Philosophy of History. 
He took an interest in me, and I felt most strongly 
attracted by him. Soon after I joined his Philo- 
sophical Society, and likewise that of Professor 
Drobisch. In these societies every member, when 
his turn came, had to write an essay and defend it 
against the professor and the other members of the 
society. All this was very helpful, but it was not 
till I had heard a course of lectures on the History 
of Philosuphy, by Professor Niedner, that my in- 
terest in Philosophy became strong and healthy. 
While Weisse was a leading Hegelian philosopher, 
and Drobisch represented the opposite philosophy 
of Herbart, Niedner was purely historical, and this 
appealed most to my taste. Still, my philosophical 
studies remained very disjointed. At last I was 
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admitted to Lotze’s Philosophical Society also, and 
here we chiefly read and discussed Kant’s Krztzé. 
Lotze was then quite a young man, undecided as yet 
himself between physical science and pure philosophy. 

Weisse was certainly the most stirring lecturer, 
but his delivery was fearful. He did not read his 
lectures, as many professors did, but would deliver 
them extempore. He had no command of language, 
and there was a pause after almost every sentence. 
He was really thinking out the problem while he 
was lecturing; he was constantly repeating his 
sentences, and any new thought that crossed his 
mind would carry him miles away from his subject. 
It happened sometimes in these rhapsodies that he 
contradicted himself, but when I walked home with 
him after his lecture to a village near Leipzig where 
he lived, he would readily explain how it happened, 
how he meant something quite different from what 
he had said, or what I had understood. In fact he 
would give the whole lecture over again, only much 
more freely and more intelligibly. I was fully con- 
vinced at that time that Hegel’s philosophy was the 
final solution of all problems; I only hesitated about 
his philosophy of history as applied to the history of 
religion. I could not bring myself to admit that the 
history of religion, nor even the history of philosophy 
as we know it from Thales to Kant, was really 
running side by side with his Logic, showing how 
the leading concepts of the human mind, as elabo- 
rated in the Logic, had found successive expression 
in the history and development of the schools of 
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philosophy as known to us. Weisse was strong 
both in his analysis of concepts and in his knowledge 
of history, and though he taught Hegel as a faithful 
interpreter, he always warned us against trusting too 
much in the parallelism between Logic and History. 
Study the writings of the good philosophers, he 
would say, and then see whether they will or will 
not fit into the Procrustian bed of Hegel's Logic. 
And this was the best lesson he could have given to 
young men. How well founded and necessary the 
warning was I found out myself, the more I studied 
the religion and philosophies of the East, and then 
compared what I saw in the original documents with 
the account given by Hegel in his Phzlosophy of 
Religion. It is quite true that Hegel at the time 
when he wrote, could not have gained a direct or 
accurate knowledge of the principal religions of the 
East. But what I could not help seeing was that 
what Hegel represented as the necessity in the 
growth of religious thought, was far away from the 
real growth, as I had watched it in some of the 
sacred books of these religions. This shook my 
belief in the correctness of Hegel's fundamental 
principles more than anything else. 

At that time Herbart’s philosophy, as taught by 
Drobisch at Leipzig, came to me as a most useful 
antidote, The chief object of that philosophy is, as is 
well known, the analysing and clearing, so to speak, 
of our concepts. This was exactly what I wanted, 
only that occupied as I was with the problems of 
language, I at once translated the object of his 
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philosophy into a definition of words. Henceforth 
the object of my own philosophical occupations was 
the accurate definition of every word. All words, 
such as reason, pure reason, mind, thought, were 
carefully taken to pieces and traced back, if possible, 
to their first birth, and then through their further 
developments. My interest in this analytical process 
soon took an historical, that is etymological, character 
in so far as I tried to find out why any words should 
now mean exactly what, according to our definition, 
they ought to mean. For instance, in examining 
such words as Vernunft or Verstand, a little historical 
retrospect showed that their distinction as reason 
and understanding was quite modern, and chiefly 
due to a scientific definition given and maintained 
by the Kantian school of philosophy. Of course 
every generation has a right to define its philo- 
sophical terms, but from an historical point of view 
Kant might have used with equal right Vernunft 
for Verstand, and Verstand for Vernunft. Etymo- 
logically or historically both words have much the 
same meaning. Vernunft, from Vernehmen, meant 
originally rio more than perception, while Verstand 
meant likewise perception, but soon came to imply 
a kind of understanding, even a kind of technical 
knowledge, though from a purely etymological stand- 
point it had nothing that fitted it more for carrying 
the meaning, which is now assigned to it in German 
in distinction to Vernunft, than understanding had 
as distinguished from reason. It requires, of course, 
a very minute historical research to trace the steps 
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by which such words as reason and understanding 
diverge in different directions, in the language of 
the people and in philosophical parlance. This 
teaches us a very important distinction, namely that 
between the popular development of the meaning of 
a word, and its meaning as defined and asserted by 
a philosopher or by a poet in the plenitude of his 
power. Etymological definition is very useful for 
the first stages in the history of a word. It is useful 
to know, for instance, that deus, God, meant origin- 
ally bright, bright whether applied to sky, sun, 
moon, stars, dawn, morning, dayspring, spring of the 
year, and many other bright objects in nature, that 
it thus assumed a meaning common to them all, 
splendid, or heavenly, beneficent, powerful, so that 
when in the Veda already we find a number of 
heavenly bodies, or of terrestrial bodies, or even of 
periods of time called Devas, this word has assumed 
a more general, more comprehensive, and more ex- 
alted meaning. It did not yet mean what the Greeks 
called @eof or gods, but it meant something common 
to all these eof, and thus could naturally rise to 
express what the Greeks wanted to express by that 
word. There was as yet no necessity for defining 
deva or 66s, when applied to what was meant by 
gods, but of course the most opposite meanings had 
clustered round it. While a philosophical Greek 
would maintain that 6e6s meant what was one and 
never many, a poetical Greek or an ordinary Greek 
would hold that it meant what was by nature many. 
But while in such a case philosophical analysis and 
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historical genealogy would-support each other, there 
are ever so many cases where etymological analysis 5 
is as hopeless as logical analysis. Who is to define 
romantic,in such expressions as romantic literature ? 
Etymologically we know that romantic goes back 
finally to Rome, but the mass of incongruous meanings 
that have been thrown at random into the caldron 
of that word, is so great that no definition could be 
contrived to comprehend them all. And howshould we 
define Gothic or Romanic architecture, remembering 
thatas no Gothshadanything to dowith pointed arches, 
neither were any Romans responsible for the flat 
roofs of the German churches of the Saxon emperors. 

Enough to show what I meant when I said that 
Professor Drobisch, in his Lectures on Herbart, gave 
one great encouragement in the special work in 
which I was already engaged as a mere student, the 
Science of Language and Etymology. If Herbart 
declared philosophy to consist in a thorough exami- 
nation (Bearbeitung) of concepts, or conceptual 
knowledge, my answer was, Only let it be historical, 
nay, in the beginning, etymological ; I was not so 
foolish as to imagine that a word as used at present, 
meant what it meant etymologically. Dews no 
longer meant brilliant, but it should be the object of 
the true historian of language to prove how Deus, 
having meant originally brilliant, came to mean what 
it means now. 

For a time I thought of becoming a philosopher, 
and that sounded so grand that the idea of prepar- 
ing for a mere schoolmaster, teaching Greek and 
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Latin, seemed to me more and more too narrow 
asphere. Soon, however, while dreaming of a chair 
of philosophy at a German University, I began to 
feei that I must know something special, something 
that no other philosopher knew, and that induced 
me to learn Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. I had 
only heard what we call in German the chiming, 
not the striking of the bells of Indian philosophy ; 
I had read Frederick Schlegel’s explanatory book 
Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier (1808), 
and looked into Windischmann’s Dze Philosophie 
im Fortgange der Weltgeschichte (1827-34). These 
books are hardly opened now—they are antiquated, 
and more than antiquated; they are full of mistakes 
as to facts, and mistakes as to the conclusions 
drawn from them. But they had ushered new ideas 
into the world of thought, and they left on many, 
as they did on me, that feeling which the digger 
who prospects for minerals is said to have, that 
there must be gold beneath the surface, if people 
would only dig. That feeling was very vague as 
yet, and might have been entirely deceptive, nor 
did I see my way to go beyond the point reached 
by these two dreamers or explorers. The thought 
remained in the rubbish-chamber of my mind, and 
though forgotten at the time, broke forth again 
when there was an opportunity. It was a.fortunate 
coincidence that at that very time, in the winter of 
1841, a new professorship was founded at Leipzig 
and given to Professor Brockhaus. Uncertain as 
I was about the course I had to follow in my 
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studies, I determined to see what there was to be 
learnt in Sanskrit. There was a charm in the 
unknown, and, I must confess, a charm also in 
studying something which my friends and fellow 
students did not know. I called on Professor 
Brockhaus, and found that there were only two 
other students to attend his lectures, one Spiegel, 
who already knew the elements of Sanskrit, and 
who is still alive in Erlangen’, as a famous professor 
of Sanskrit and Zend, though no longer lecturing, 
and another, Kliengel ; both several years my seniors, 
but both extremely amiable to their younger fellow 
student. Klengel was a scholar, a philosopher, and 
a musician, and though after a term or two he had 
to give up his study of Sanskrit, he was very useful 
to me by his good advice. He encouraged me 
and praised me for my progress in Sanskrit, which 
was no doubt more rapid than his own, and he con- 
firmed me in my conviction that something might 
be made of Sanskrit by the philologist and by the 
philosopher. It should not be forgotten that at 
that time’there was a strong prejudice against San- 
skrit among classical scholars. The number of men 
who stood up for it, though it included names such 
as W. von Humboldt, F. and A. W, von Schlegel, was 
still very small. Even Herder’s and Goethe's pro- 
phetic words produced little effect. It is said that 
when the Government had been persuaded, chiefly 
by the two Humboldts, to found a chair of Sanskrit 
at the University of Wiirzburg, and had nominated 


1 Herr Geheimrath von Spiegel now lives at Munich. 
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Bopp as its first occupant, the philological faculty 
of the University protested against such a desecra- 
tion, and the appointment fell through. It is true, 
no doubt, that in their first enthusiasm the students 
of Sanskrit had uttered many exaggerated opinions, 
Sanskrit was represented as the mother of all ian- 
guages, instead of being the elder sister of the 
Aryan family. The beginning of all language, of 
all thought, of all religion was traced back to India, 
and when Greek scholars were told that Zeus 
existed in the Veda under the name of Dyaus, 
there was a great flutter in the dovecots of classical 
scholarship. Many of these enthusiastic utterances 
had afterwards to be toned down. How we did 
enjoy those enthusiastic days, which even in their 
exaggerated hopes were not without some use. 
Problems such as the beginning of language, of 
thought, of mythology and religion, were started 
with youthful hope that the Veda would solve them 
all, as if the Vedic Rishis had been present at the 
first outburst of roots, of concepts, nay, that like 
Pelops and other descendants of Zeus, those Vedic 
poets had enjoyed daily intercourse with the gods, 
and had been present at the mutilation of Ouranos, 
or at the over-eating of Kronos. We may be 
ashamed to-day of some of the dreams of the early 
spring of man’s sojourn on earth, but they were 
enchanting dreams, and all our thoughts of man’s 
nature and destiny on earth were tinged with the 
colours of a morning that threw light over the grey 
darkness which preceded it. It was delightful to 
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see that Dyaus meant originally the bright sky, 
something actually seen, but something that had to 
become something unseen. All knowledge, whether 
individual or possessed by mankind at large, must 
have begun with what the senses can perceive, 
before it could rise to signify something unperceived 
by the senses. Only after the blue aether had been 
perceived and named, was it possible to conceive 
and speak of the sky as active, as an agent, as a god. 
Dyaus or Zeus might thus be called the most 
sublime, he who resides in the aether, al@ép vaiov 
inpigvyos, the heavenly one, or cdpdvios Braros and 
bytoros, the highest, and at last Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, a name applied even to the true God. 
When Zeus had once become like the sky, all seeing 
or omniscient (éréy0s), would he not naturally be 
supposed to see, not only the good, but the evil 
deeds of men also, nay, their very thoughts, whether 
pure or criminal ? And if so, would he not be the 
avenger of evil, the watcher of oaths (pxos), the 
protector of the helpless (éxéoros)? Yet, if con- 
ceived, as for a long time all the gods were con- 
ceived and, could only be conceived, namely, as 
human in their shape, should we not necessarily 
get that strange amalgamation of a human being 
doing superhuman work—hurling the thunderbolt, 
shouting in thunder, hidden by dark clouds, and 
smiling in the serene blue of the sky with its bril- 
liant scintillations ? All this and much more became 
perfectly intelligible, the step from the visible to 
the invisible, from the perceived to the conceived, 
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from nature to nature’s gods, and from nature’s god 
to a more sublime unseen and spiritual power. AII 
this seemed to pass before our very eyes in the 
Veda, and then to be reflected in Homer and 
Pindar. 

Some details of this restored picture of the world 
of gods and men in early times, nay, in the very 
spring of time, may have to be altered, but the 
picture, the eidyllion remained, and nothing could 
curb the adventurous spirit and keep it from 
pushing forward and trying to do what seemed to 
others almost impossible, namely, to watch the 
growth of the human mind as reflected in the petri- 
factions of language. Language itself spoke to us 
with a different voice, and a formerly unsuspected 
meaning. 

We knew, for instance, that ewég meant eternal, 
but whence eternal. Nothing eternal was ever seen, 
and it seemed to the philosopher that eternal could 
be expressed by a negation only, by a negation of 
what was temporary. But we now learnt that ewig 
was derived in word and therefore in thought from 
the Gothic atwar, time. Zwigkezt was therefore 
originally time, and “for all time” came naturally 
to mean “for all eternity.” Eternity also came from 
aeternus, that is aeviternus, for time, i.e. for all 
time, and thus for eternity, while aevum meant life, 
lifetime, age. But now came the question, if aevsm 
shows the growth of this word, and its origin, and 
how it arrives in the end at the very opposite pole, 
life and time coming to mean eternity, could we not 
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by the same process discover the origin and growth 
of such short Greek words as def and elef? It seems 
almost impossible, yet remembering that aevum 
meant originally life, we find in Vedic Sanskrit eva, 
course, way, life, the same as aevum, while the San- 
skrit dyush, likewise derived from z, to go, forms its 
locative dyushi. Ayushi, or originally dyasi, would 
mean “in life, in time,” and turned into Greek 
would regularly become then aief, lifelong, or ever. 
It was not difficult to find fault with this and other 
etymologies, and to ask for an explanation of aiév 
and aiés, as derived from the same word @yus. It 
is curious that people will not see that etymologies, 
and particularly the gradual development in the 
form and meaning of words, can hardly ever be 
a matter of mathematical certainty. 

Historical, nay, even individual, influences come 
in which prevent the science of language from be- 
coming purely mechanical. Pott, and Curtius, and 
others stood up against Bopp and Grimm, maintain- 
ing that there could be nothing irregular in language, 
particularly in phonetic changes. If this means no 
more than that under the same circumstances the 
same changes will always take place, it would be of 
course a mere truism. The question is only whether 
we can ever know all the circumstances, and whether 
there are not some of these circumstances which 
cause what we are apt to call irregularities. When 
Bopp said that Sanskrit ¢ corresponds to a Greek 8, 
but often also to a Greek 6, I doubt whether this is 
often the case. All I say is, if deva corresponds to 
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Océs, we must try to find the reason or the circum- 
stances which cause so unusual a correspondence. 
If no more is meant than that there must be a 
reason for all that seems irregular, no one would 
gainsay that, neither Bopp nor Grimm, and no one 
ever doubted that as a principle. But to establish 
these reasons is the very difficulty with which the 
Science of Language has to deal. 

There is no word that has not an etymology, only 
if we consider the distance of time that separates us 
from the historical facts we are trying to account for, 
we should sometimes be satisfied with probabilities 
and not always stipulate for absolute certainty. 
Many of Bopp’s, Grimm’s, and Pott’s etymologies 
have had to be surrendered, and yet our suzerainty 
over that distant country which they conquered, over 
the Aryan home, remains. If there is an etymology 
containing something irregular, and for which no 
reason has as yet been found, we must wait till some 
better etymology can be suggested, or a reason be 
found fer that apparent irregularity. If the etymo- 
logical meaning of dwhitar, daughter, as milkmaid, 
is doubted, let us have a better explanation, not a 
worse; but the general picture of the early family 
among tae Aryans “somewhere in Asia” is not 
thereby destroyed. The father, Sk. pztar, remains 
the protector or nourisher, though the ¢ for @ in 
pater and narip is irregular. The mother, méfar, 
remains the bearer of children, though mé is no 
longer used in that sense in any of the Aryan 
languages. ad is the lord, the strong one—there- 
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fore the husband; vadh@, the yoke-fellow, or the 
wife as brought home, possibly as carried off by 
force. Vis or vesa is the home, ofkos or vicus, what 
was entered for shelter. Swasura, éxupés, Socer, the 
father-in-law, is the old man of the svas, the famult, 
or the family, or the clients, though the first s is 
irregular, and can be defended only on the ground of 
mistaken analogy. Bhrétar, frater, brother, was the 
supporter; svastar, soror, sister, the comforter, &c. 
What do a few objections signify? The whole 
picture remains, as if we could look into the vesa, 
the ofkos, the vei, the home, the village of the 
ancient Aryans, and watch them, the svas, the 
people, in their mutual relations. Even compound 
words, such as vs-fat?, lord of a family or a village, 
have been preserved to the present day in the 
Lithuanian Veszpats, lord, whether King or God. It 
is enough for us to see that the relationship between 
husband and wife, between parents and children, 
between brothers and sisters, nay, even between 
children-in-law and parents-in-law, had been recog- 
nized and sanctified by names, That there are, and 
always will be, doubts and slight differences of 
opinion on these prehistoric thoughts and words, 
is easily understood. We were pleased for a long 
time to see in wzdua, widow, the Sanskrit vzdua, i.e. 
without a man or a husband. We now derive 
vi-dhavé, widow, from vidk, to be separated, to be 
without (cf. vido in divido, and Sk. vidh), but the 
picture of the Aryan family remains much the same. 
When these and similar antiquities were for the 
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first time brought to light by Bopp, Grimm, and 
Pott, what wonder that we young men should have 
jumped at them, and shouted with delight, more 
even than the diggers who dug up Babylonian 
palaces or Egyptian temples! No one did more 
for these antiquarian finds and restorations than 
A. Kuhn, a simple schoolmaster, but afterwards a 
most distinguished member of the Berlin Academy. 
How often did I sit with him in his study as he 
worked, surrounded by his Greek, Latin, and San- 
skrit books. In later times also, when I had made 
some discoveries myself as to the mythological 
names or beings identical in Vedic and Greek 
writings, how pleasant was it to see him rub his 
hands or shake his head. Long before I had 
published my identifications they were submitted to 
him, and he communicated to me his own guesses 
as I communicated mine to him. Kuhn would 
never appropriate what belonged to anybody else, 
and even in cases where we agreed, he would always 
make it clear that we had both arrived independently 
at the same result. 

It is in the nature of things that every new 
generation of scholars should perfect their tools, and 
with these discover flaws in the work left by their 
predecessors. Still, what is the refined chiselling of 
later scholars compared with the rough-hewn stones 
of men like Bopp or Grimm? If the Cyclopean 
stones of the Pelasgians are not like the finished 
works of art by Phidias, what would the Parthenon 
be without the walls ascribed to the Cyclops? It 
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is the same in all sciences, and we must try to be 
just, both to the genius of those who created, and to 
the diligence of those who polished and refined. 

For all this, however, I met with but small 
sympathy and encouragement at Leipzig; nay, I 
had to be very careful in uttering what were sup- 
posed to be heretical or unscholarlike opinions in 
the seminary of Gottfried Hermann, or in the Latin 
society of Haupt. The latter particularly, though 
he knew very well how much light had been spread 
on the growth of language by the researches of 
Bopp, Grimm, and Pott, and though Grimm was 
his intimate friend of whom he always spoke with 
real veneration, could not bear his own pupils 
dabbling in this subject. And of course at that 
time my knowledge of comparative philology was 
a mere dabbling. If he could discover a false 
quantity in any etymology, great was his delight, 
and his sarcasm truly withering, particularly as 
it was poured out in very classical Latin. Gottfried 
Hermann was a different character. He saw there 
was a new light and he would not turn his back to 
it. He knew how lightly his antagonist, Otfried 
Muller, valued Sanskrit in his mythological essays, 
and he set to work, and in one of his last academical 
programs actually gave the paradigms of Sanskrit 
verbs as compared with those of Greek. He saw 
that the coincidences between the two could not be 
casual, and if they were so overwhelming in the 
mere termination of verbs, what might we not expect 
in words and names, even in mythological names ? 
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He by no means discouraged me, nay, he was sorry 
to lose me, when in my third year I went to Berlin. 
He showed me great kindness on several occasions, 
and when the time came to take my degree of M.A. 
and Ph.D., he, as Dean of the Faculty, invited me 
to return to Leipzig, offering me an exhibition to 
cover the expenses of the Degree. 

My wish to go to Berlin arose partly from a 
desire to hear Bopp, but yet more from a desire 
to make the acquaintance of Schelling. My inclina- 
tion towards philosophy had become stronger and 
stronger; I had my own ideas about the mytho- 
logical as a necessary form of ancient philosophy, 
and when I saw that the old philosopher had 
advertised his lectures or lecture on mythology, 
I could not resist, and went to Berlin in 1844. 
I must say at once that Professor Bopp, though he 
was extremely kind to me, was at that time, if not 
old—he was only fifty-three—very i firm. In his 
lectures he simply read his Comparative Grammar 
with a magnifying glass, and added very little that 
was new. He lent me some manuscripts which 
he had copied in Latin in his younger days, but 
I could not get much help from him when I came 
to really difficult passages. This, I confess, puzzled 
me at the time, for I looked on every professor as 
omniscient. The time comes, however, when we 
learn that even at fifty-three a man may have 
forgotten certain things, nay, may have let many 
books and new discoveries even in his own sub- 
ject pass by, because he has plenty to do with 
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his own particular studies. We remember the old 
story of the professor who, when charged by a 
young and rather impertinent student with not 
knowing this or that, replied ; “ Sir, I have forgotten 
more than you ever knew.” And so it is indeed. 
Human nature and human memory are very strong 
during youth and manhood, but even at fifty there 
is with many people a certain decline of mental 
vigour that tells chiefly on the memory. Things 
are not exactly forgotten, but they do not turn up 
at the right time. They just leave a certain know- 
ledge of where the missing information can be 
found; they leave also a kind of feeling that the 
ground is not quite safe and that we must no longer 
trust entirely to our memory. In one respect this 
feeling is very useful, for instead of writing down 
anything, trusting to our memory as we used to do, 
we feel it necessary to verify many things which 
formerly were perfectly clear and certain in our 
memory without such reference to books. 

I remember being struck with the same thing in 
the case of Professor Wilson, the well-known Oxford 
Professor of Sanskrit. He was kind enough to read 
with me, and I certainly was often puzzled, not only 
by what he knew, but also by what he had for- 
gotten. I feel now that I misjudged him, and that 
his open declaration, ‘I don’t know, let us look it 
up,” really did him great honour. I still have in 
my possession a portion of Panini’s Vedic grammar 
translated by him. I put by the side of it my own 
translation, and he openly acknowledged that mine, 
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with the passages taken from the Veda, was right. 
There was no humbug about Wilson. He never 
posed as a scholar; nay, I remember his saying to 
me more than once, “ You see, I am not a scholar, 
I am a gentleman who likes Sanskrit, and that is 
all.” He certainly did like Sanskrit, and he knew 
it better than many a professor, but in his own way. 
He had enjoyed the assistance of really learned 
Pandits, and he never forgot to record their ser- 
vices. But he had himself cleared the ground—he 
had really done original work. In fact, he had 
done nothing but original work, and then he was 
abused for not having always found at the first 
trial what others discovered when standing on his 
shoulders. Again, he was found fault with for not 
having had a classical education. His education was, 
I believe, medical, but when once in the Indian Civil 
Service, he made himself useful in many ways, edu- 
cational and otherwise. When he left India he was 
Master of the Mint. Such a man might not know 
Greek and Latin like F. A. von Schlegel, or any other 
professor, but he knew his own subject, and it is 
simply absurd if classical scholars imagine that 
anybody can carry on his Greek and Latin and at 
the same .time make himself a perfect scholar in 
Sanskrit. Such a feeling is natural among small 
schoolmasters, but it is dying out at last among 
real scholars. I have known very good Sanskrit 
scholars who knew no Greek at all, and very little 
Latin. And I have also known Greek scholars who 
knew no Sanskrit and yet attempted comparisons 
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between the two. When Lepsius was made a 
Member of the Berlin Academy, Lachmann, who 
ought to have known better, used to say of him: 
“He knows many things which nobody knows, but 
he also is ignorant of many things which everybody 
knows.” Such remarks never speak well for the 
man who makes them. 

Another disadvantage from which the aged scholar 
suffers is that he is blamed for not having known 
in his youth what has been discovered in his 
old age, and is still violently assailed for opinions 
he may have uttered fifty years ago. When quite 
a young man I wrote, at Baron Bunsen’s request, 
a long letter on the Turanian Languages. It was 
published in 1854, but it still continues to be 
criticized as if it had been published last year, Of 
course, considering the rapid advance of linguistic 
studies, a great part of that letter became anti- 
quated long ago; but at the time of its first appear- 
ance it contained nearly all that could then be 
known on these allophylian, that is, non-Aryan 
and non-Semitic languages; and I may, perhaps, 
quote the. opinion of Professor Pott, no mean au- 
thority at that time, who, after severely criticizing 
my letter, declared that it belonged to the most 
important publications that had appeared on lin- 
guistic subjects for many years. And yet, though 
I have again and again protested that I could not 
possibly have known in 1854 what has been dis- 
covered since as to a number of these Turanian 
languages, everybody who writes on any of them 
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seems to be most anxious to show that in 1894 
he knows more than I did in 1854. No astronomer 
is blamed for not having known the planet Neptune 
before its discovery in 1846, or for having been 
wrong in accounting for the irregularities of Saturn. 
But let that pass; I only share the fate of others 
who have lived too long. 

After all, all our knowledge, whatever show we may 
make of it, is very imperfect, and the more we know 
the better we learn how little it is that we do know, 
and how much of unexplored country there is be- 
yond the country which we have explored. We 
must judge a man by what he has done—by his own 
original work. There are many scholars, and very 
useful they are in their own way, but if their books 
are examined, one easily finds the stores from which 
they borrowed their materials. They may add some 
notes of their own and even some corrections, par- 
ticularly corrections of the authors from whom they 
have borrowed most; but at the end where is the 
fresh ore that they have raised; where is the gold 
they have extracted and coined? There are cases 
where the original worker is quite forgotten, whereas 
the retailers flourish. Well, facts are facts, whether 
known or not known, and the triumphal chariot of 
truth has to be dragged along by many hands and 
many shoulders. 


CHAPTER V 
Paris 


My stay in Paris from March, 1845, to June, 1846, 
was a very useful intermezzo. It opened my mind 
and showed me a new world; showed me, in fact, 
that there was a world besides Germany, though 
even of Germany and German society I had seen 
as yet very little. I had been working away at 
school and university, but with the exception of my 
short stay in Berlin, I had little experience of men 
and manners outside the small sphere of Dessau and 
Leipzig. 

I had been at Berlin some nine months when, 
in December, 1844, my old friend Baron Hagedorn 
came to see me, and invited me to spend some time 
with him in Paris. He had his own apartments 
there, and promised to look after me. At the same 
time my cousin, Baroness Stolzenberg, whom I have 
mentioned before as wishing me to enter the Austrian 
diplomatic service, offered to send me to England 
at her expense as a teacher. I hesitated for some 
days between these two offers. I knew that my 
own patrimony had been nearly spent at Leipzig 
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and Berlin, and the time had come for me to begin 
to support myself; and how was I to do that in | 
Paris? On the other hand, I had long felt that. 
for continuing my Sanskrit studies a stay in Paris, 
and later perhaps in London also, was indispensable. 
I had also to consider the feelings of my mother, 
whose whole heart was absorbed in her only son. 
However, Sanskrit, and my love of an independent 
life won the day, and I decided to accept Hagedorn’s 
proposal. My mind once made up, I wanted to be 
off at once, but Hagedorn could not fix the exact 
time when he would be free to leave, and told me 
“to keep myself in readiness to start whenever he 
found himself free to go. I accordingly went to 
stay with my mother and my married sister at 
Chemnitz, and indulged in idleness and the un- 
wonted dissipations of parties, dances, and long 
skating expeditions. At last, feeling I could not 
afford to wait any longer, I went off to Dessau to 
see Hagedorn, and found to my great disappoint- 
ment that he was detained by important legal busi- 
ness in connexion with his property near Munich, 
and could not yet fix a date for his departure. So 
it was settled that I was to go on to Paris without 
him, and iastal myself in his apartment, 25, Rue 
Royale St. Honoré. 

I got my passport wherein I was carefully de- 
scribed with all my particular marks, and started off 
on my foreign travels. At first all went well. 
I stopped a few days at Bonn, and again at Brus- 
sels, where I had my first experience of hearing 
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a foreign language spoken round me, and found 
that my French was sadly deficient. But from 
Brussels on, my experiences were anything but 
agreeable. The journey to Paris took twenty-four 
hours, and we travelled day and night without any 
stop for meals. Most of the passengers were well 
provided with food and wine, but had it not been 
for the kindness of some old ladies, my fellow- 
travellers, I should really have starved. When we 
crossed the frontier the luggage of all passengers 
was carefully examined. But the douanter, in 
trying to open my portmanteau, broke the lock, 
and then began a fearful cursing and swearing. 
I was perfectly helpless. I could hardly under- 
stand what the French douanzers said, still less 
make them understand what I had to say. They 
had done the damage, but would do nothing to 
remedy it. The train would not wait, and I should 
certainly have been left behind if the other travel- 
Jers had not taken my part, and I was allowed to 
go on to Paris. I looked a mere boy, very harm- 
less, not at all the clever smuggler the officials took 
me to be. , If they had forced the portmanteau open 
they would have found nothing but the most essen- 
tial wearing apparel and a few books and papers all 
in Sanskrit. 

But my miseries were not yet over, on the con- 
trary, they became much worse. On my arrival in 
Paris I got a fiacre and told the man to drive to 
25, Rue St. Honoré; Royal I considered of no 
importance; but, alas! at the right number of the 
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Rue St. Honoré, the concierge stared at me, telling 
me that no Baron Hagedorn lived there. Try 
Faubourg St. Honoré, they said, but here the same 
thing happened. And all this was on a rainy after- 
noon, I being tired out with travelling and fasting, 
and perfectly overwhelmed by the immensity of 
Paris. I knew nobody at Paris, having trusted for 
all such things to Baron Hagedorn, in fact I was 
au désespoiy. Then as I was driving along the 
Boulevard des Italiens, looking out of window, 
I saw a familiar fgure—a little hunchback whom 
I had known at Dessau, where he studied music 
under Schneider. It was M. Gathy, a man well 
known by his musical writings, particularly his 
Dictionary of Music. 1 shrieked Gathy! Gathy! 
and he was as much surprised when he recognized 
the little boy from Dessau, as I was when in this vast 
Paris I discovered at last a face which I knew. 
I jumped out of my carriage, told Gathy all that 
had happened to me, being all the time between 
complete despair and perfect delight. He knew 
Hagedorn and his rooms very well. It was the 
Rue Royale St. Honoré. The concierge was quite 
prepared for my arrival, and took us both to the 
rooms whigh were au cinguzéme, but large and ex- 
tremely well furnished. I was so tired that I lay 
down on the sofa, and called out in my best French, 
Donnez-moi quelque chose & manger et & boive. This 
was not so easily done as said, but at last, after 
toiling up and down five flights of stairs, he brought 
me what I wanted; I restored myself in the true 
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sense of the word, and then began to discuss the 
most necessary matters with M. Gathy. He was 
the most charming of men, half German, half 
French, full of esfrzé, and, what was more important 
to me, full of real kindness and love. As soon as I 
saw him I felt I was safe, and so I was, though I had 
still some battles to fight. First of all, I had taken 
but little money with me, looking upon Hagedorn as 
my banker. Fortunately I remembered the name 
of one of his friends,about whom Hagedorn had often 
spoken to me and who was in Rothschild’s Bank. 
I went there to find that he was away, but another 
gentleman there told me that I could have as much 
as I liked till Hagedorn or his friend came back. 
So I was lucky, unlucky as I had been before. 

The next step I had to consider was what 
I should do for my breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. 
Breakfast I could have at home, but for the other 
meals I had to go out and get what I wanted 
wherever I could. It was not always what I 
wanted, for it had to be cheap, and even a dinner 
@ deux francs in the Palais Royal seemed to me 
extravagant. I became more knowing by-and-by, 
and discovered smaller and simpler restaurants, 
where Frenchmen dined and had arranged for a less 
showy but more wholesome diet. 

The impression that my first experience of life 
in one of the great capitals of the world made on 
me is still fresh in my memory. My principal 
amusement at first was to go on voyages of dis- 
covery through the town. The beauty of the city 
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itself, and the rush and crowd in the streets de- 
lighted me, and I remember specially a few days 
after my arrival, when I went to watch “le tout 
Paris” going out to the races at Longchamps, that 
I was so struck by the difference between these 
streets full of equipages of all sorts, ladies in re- 
splendent dresses, and well-groomed gentlemen, and 
the quiet streets that I had been accustomed to in 
Dessau and Leipzig, that I could hardly keep myself 
from laughing out loud. However, when the 
novelty wore off there was another contrast that 
struck me, and made me more inclined to cry this 
time than to laugh, and that was, that while at home 
I knew almost every face I passed, here in these 
crowds I was a stranger and knew no one, and 
T suffered cruelly from the solitude at first. 

I began my work, however, at once, and on the 
third day after my arrival I was at the Bibliothéque 
Royale armed with a letter of introduction from 
Humboldt, and the very next day was already at 
work collating the MSS. of the Kathaka Upanishad. 
I had also to devote some hours daily to the study of 
French ; for, much as I grudged these hours, I fully 
realized that in order to get full advantage from my" 
stay in Paris, I must first master French. 

Next came the great question, how to make the 
acquaintance of Burnouf. I did not know the 
world, I did not know whether I should write to 
him first, in what language, and to what address. 
I knew Burnouf from his books, and I felt a desperate 
respect for him. . After a time Gathy discovered 
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his address for me, and I summoned up courage to 
call on him. My French was very poor as yet, but 
I walked in and found a dear old gentleman in his 
vobe de chambre, surrounded by his books and his 
children—four little daughters who were evidently 
helping him in collecting and alphabetically arrang- 
ing a number of slips on which he had jotted down 
whatever had struck him as important in his reading 
during the day. He received me with great civility, 
such as I had not been accustomed to before. He 
spoke of some little book which I had published, 
and inquired warmly after my teachers in Ger- 
many, such as Brockhaus, Bopp, and Lassen. He 
told me I might attend his lectures in the Collége 
de France, and he would always be most happy to 
give me advice and help. 

I at once felt perfect trust in the man, and was 
really aux cteux to have found such an adviser. He 
was, indeed, a fine specimen of the real French 
savant. He was small, and his face was decidedly 
German, with the té¢e carrée which one sees so often 
in Germany, only lighted up by a constant sparkle, 
which is distinctively French. I must have seemed 
very stupid to him when I tried to explain to him 
what I really wanted to do in Paris. He told me 
himself afterwards that he could not make me out 
at first. I wanted to study the Veda, but I had 
told him at the same time that I thought the Vedic 
hymns very stupid, and that I cared chiefly for their 
philosophy, that is, the Upanishads. This was really 
not true, but it came up first in conversation, and 
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I thought it would show Burnouf that my interest 
in the Veda was not simply philological, but philo- 
sophical also. No doubt at first I chiefly copied 
the Upanishads and their commentaries, but Burnouf 
was not pleased. ‘‘ We know what is in the Upani- 
shads,” he used to say, “ but we want the hymns and 
their native comments.” I soon came to understand 
what he meant; I carefully attended his lectures, 
which were on the hymns of the Rig-veda and 
opened an entirely new world to my mind. We 
had the first book of the Rig-veda as published by 
Rosen, and Burnouf’s explanations were certainly 
delightful. He spoke freely and conversationally 
in his lectures, and one could almost assist at the 
elaboration of his thoughts. His audience was 
certainly small; there was nothing like Renan’s 
eloquence and wit. But Burnouf had ever so many 
new facts to communicate to us. He explained to 
us his own researches, he showed us new MSS. 
which he had received from India, in fact he did all 
he could to make us fellow workers. Often did he 
tell us to look up some passage in the Veda, to 
compare and copy the commentaries, and to let him 
have the result of our researches at the next lecture. 
All this was very inspiriting, particularly as Burnouf, 
upon examining our work, was very generous in his 
approval, and quite ready, if we had failed, to point 
out to us new sources that should be examined. 
He never asserted his own authority, and if ever we 
had found out something which he had not known 
before, he was delighted to let us have the full credit 
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for it. After all, it was a new and unknown country, 
that had to be explored and mapped out, and even 
a novice might sometimes find a grain of gold. 

His select class contained some good men. There 
were Barthélemy St. Hilaire, the famous translator 
of Aristotle, and for a time Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in France, the Abbé Bardelli, R. Roth, 
Th. Goldstiicker, and a few more. 

Barthélemy St. Hilaire was a personal friend of 
Burnouf, and came to the Collége de France not so 
much to learn Sanskrit as to hear Burnouf’s lucid 
exposition of ancient Indian religion and philosophy. 
Bardelli was a regular Italian Abbé, studying San- 
skrit at Paris, but chiefly interested in Coptic. He 
was, like St. Hilaire, much my senior, but we became 
great friends, and he once confided to me what had 
certainly puzzled me—his reasons for becoming an 
ecclesiastic. He had been deeply in love with a 
young lady; his love was returned, but he was too 
poor to marry, and she was persuaded and almost 
forced to marry a rich man. Dear old Abbé, always 
taking snuff while he told me his agonies, and then 
finishing up by saying that he became a priest so as 
to put an end for ever to his passion. Who would 
have suspected such a background to his jovial face ? 
I don't know how it was that people, much my 
seniors, so often confided to me their secret sufferings. 
I may have to mention some other cases, and I feel 
that after my friends are gone, and so many years 
have passed over their graves, there is no indis- 
cretion in speaking of their confidences. It may 
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possibly teach us to remember how much often lies 
buried under a grave bright with flowers. I saw 
Bardelli’s own grave many years later in the famous 
cemetery at Pisa. R. Roth and Th. Goldstticker 
were both strenuous Sanskrit scholars. Both owed 
much to Burnouf, Roth even more than Goldstiicker, 
though the latter has perhaps more frequently spoken 
of what he owed to Burnouf. Roth was my senior 
by several years, and engaged in much the same 
work as myself. But we never got on well together. 
It is curious from what small things and slight 
impressions our likes and dislikes are often formed. 
I have heard men give as a reason for disliking 
some one, that he had forgotten to gay half a cab- 
fare. So in Roth’s case, I never got over a most 
ordinary experience. He and two other young 
students and myself, having to celebrate some 
festal occasion, had ordered a g%d luncheon at a 
restaurant. To me with my limi®ed means this was 
a great extravagance, but I could not refuse to join. 
Roth, to my great surprise‘wnd, I may add, being 
very fond of oysters, annoyance, took a very unfair 
share of that delicacy, ayd- whenever I met him in 
after life, whether in persgn or in writing, this 
incident would always crop up in my mind; and 
when later on he offered to join me in editing the 
Rig-veda, I declined, perhaps influenced by that 
early impression which J coukF not get rid of. I 
blame myself for so gohiGa prejudice, but it shows 
what creatures ofggiccumstance we are. 

With Gollacactht I was far more intimate. He 
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was some years older than myself and quite inde- 
pendent as far as money went. He knew how small 
my means were, and would gladly have lent me 
money. But through the whole of my life I never 
borrowed from my friends, or in fact from anybody, 
though I was forced sometimes when very hard up 
for ready money, and when I knew that money was 
due to me but had not arrived when I expected it, 
to apply to some friend for a temporary advance. 
I will try and recall the lines in which I once applied 
to Gathy for such a loan. 


Versuch’ ich’s wohl, mein herzgeliebter Gathy, 
Mit schmeichelndem Sonnet Sie anzupumpen ? 
Ich bitte nicht um schwere Goidesklumpen, 
Ich bitte nur um etliche Ducati. 

Auch zahl’ ich wieder ultimo Monati. 

Auf Wiedersehn bei Morel und Frascati 

Und Nachsicht fir den Brief, den allzu plumpen! 
Zwar reiche Nabobs sind die braven Inder, 
Doch arme Teufel die Indianisten ! 

Reich sind hienieden schon die Heiden-Kinder, 
Doch selig werden nur die armen Christen! 
Reimsucher bin ich, doch kein Reimefinder, 
Und sans critique sind all die Sanscritisten. 


This kind of negotiating a loan I have to confess 
to, but the idea of borrowing money, without know- 
ing when I could repay it, never entered my mind. 
Relations who could have helped me I had none, 
and nothing remained to me but to work for others. 


Indeed my want of money soon began to cause me 
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very serious anxiety in Paris. Little as I spent, my 
funds became lower and lower. I did not, like many 
other scholars, receive help from my Government. 
I had mapped out my course for myself, and instead 
of taking to teaching on leaving the University, had 
settled to come to Paris and continue my Sanskrit 
studies, and it was in my own hands whether I should 
swim or sink. It was, indeed, a hard struggle, far 
harder than those who have known me in Iater life 
would believe. All I could do to earn a little money 
was to copy and collate MSS. for other people. I 
might indeed have given private lessons, but I have 
always had a strong objection to that form of 
drudgery, and would rather sit up a whole night 
copying than give an hour to my pupils. My plan 
was as follows: to sit up the whole of one night, to 
take about three hours’ rest the next night, but with- 
out undressing, and then to take a good night’s rest 
the third night, and start over again. It was a hard 
fight, and cannot have been very good for me 
physically, but I do not regret it now. 

Often did I go without my dinner, being quite 
satisfied with boiled eggs and bread and butter, 
which I could have at home without toiling down 
and toiling up five flights of stairs that led to my 
room, Sometimes I went with some of my young 
friends hors de la barriére, that is, outside Paris, out- 
side the barrier where the octvoz has to be paid on 
meat, wine, &c. Here the food was certainly better 
for the price I could afford to pay, but the society 
was sometimes peculiar. I remember once seeing 
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a strange lady sitting not very far from me, who 
was the well-known Louve of Eugéne Sue’s AZys- 
teres de Paris. One of my companions on these 
expeditions was Karl de Schloezer, who was then 
studying Arabic in Paris. He was always cheerful 
and amusing, and a delightful companion. He knew 
much more of the world than I did, and often sur- 
prised me by his diplomatic wisdom, “ Let us stand 
up for each other,” he said one day; “you say all 
the good you can of me, I saying all the good 
I can of you.” I became very fierce at the time, 
charging him with hypocrisy and I do not know 
what. He, however, took it all in good part, and 
we remained friends all the time he was at Paris, 
and indeed to the day of his death. He was very 
fond of music, but I was, perhaps, the better per- 
former on the pianoforte. He had invited me, 
a violin, and violoncello, to play some of Mozart's 
and Beethoven’s Sonatas. Alas! when we found 
that he murdered his part, I sat down and played 
the whole evening, leaving him to listen, not, I fear, 
in the best of moods. He took his revenge, how- 
ever; and. the next time he asked me and the two 
other musicians to his room, we found indeed every- 
thing ready for us to play, but our host was nowhere 
to be found. He maintained that he had been 
called away; I am certain, however, that the little 
trick was played on purpose. 

He afterwards entered the Prussian diplomatic 
service and was the protégé of the Princess of 
Prussia, afterwards the Empress of Germany. That 
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was enough to make Bismarck dislike him, and 
when Schloezer served as Secretary of Legation 
under Bismarck as Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
he committed the outrage of challenging his chief 
toa duel. Bismarck declined, nor would it, accord- 
ing to diplomatic etiquette, have been possible for 
him not to decline. Later on, however, Schloezer 
was placed ex disponibilité, that is to say, he was 
politely dismissed. He had to pay a kind of fare- 
well visit to Bismarck, who was then omnipotent. 
Being asked by Bismarck what he intended to do, 
and whether he could be of any service to him, 
Schloezer said very quietly, “ Yes, your Excellency, 
I shall take to writing my Memoirs, and you know 
that I have seen much in my time which many 
people will be interested to learn.” Bismarck was 
quiet for a time, looking at some papers, and then 
remarked quite unconcernedly, “You would not 
care to go to the United States as Minister ?” 
“TI am ready to go to-morrow,” replied Schloezer, 
and having carried his point, having in fact out- 
witted Bismarck, he started at once for Washington. 
Bismarck knew that Schloezer could wield a sharp 
pen, and there was a time when he was sensitive 
to suck pen-pricks. They did not see much of 
each other afterwards, but, owing to the pro- 
tection of the Empress, Schloezer was later accre- 
dited as Prussian envoy to the Pope, and died too 
soon for his friends in beautiful Italy. 

One of my oldest friends at Paris was a Baron 
d'Eckstein, a kind of diplomatic agent who knew 
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everybody in Paris, and wrote for the newspapers, 
French and German. He had, I believe, a pension 
from the French Government, and was, as a Roman 
Catholic, strongly allied with the Clerical Party. 
This did not concern me. What concerned me 
was his love of Sanskrit and the ancient religion of 
India. He would sit with me for hours, or take 
me to dine with him at a restaurant, discussing all the 
time the Vedas and the Upanishad and the Vedanta 
philosophy. There are several articles of his written 
at this time in the Fournal Astatigue, and I was espe- 
cially grateful to him, for he gave me plenty of work 
to do, particularly in the way of copying Sanskrit 
MSS. for him, and he paid me well and so helped 
me to keep afloat in Paris. Knowing as he did 
everybody, he was very anxious to introduce me to 
his friends, such as George Sand, Lamennais, the 
Comtesse d’Agoult (Daniel Stern), Lamartine, Victor 
Hugo, and others; but I much preferred half an 
hour with him or with Burnouf to paying formal 
visits. I heard afterwards many unkind things about 
Baron d’Eckstein’s political and clerical opinions, 
but though in becoming a convert to Roman Catho- 
licism he may have shown weakness, and as a 
political writer may have been influenced by his 
near friends and patrons, I never found him other- 
wise than kind, tolerant, and trustworthy. His life 
was to have been written by Professor Windisch- 
mann, but he too died; and who knows what may 
have become of the curious memoirs which he left? 
At the time of the February revolution in 1848, he 
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was in the very midst of it. He knew Lamartine,who 
was the hero of the day, though of a few days only. 
He attended meetings with Lamartine, Odilon, Barrot, 
and others, and he assured me that there would be 
no revolution, because nobody was prepared for it. 
Lamartine who had been asked by his friends, 
all of them royalists and friends of order, whether 
he would, in case of necessity, undertake to form 
a ministry under the Duchesse d’Orléans as 
regent, scouted such an idea at first, but at last 
promised to be ready if he were wanted. The time 
came sooner than he expected, and the Duchesse 
d@ Orléans counted on him when she went to the 
Chamber and her Regency was proclaimed. Lamar- 
tine was then so popular that he might have saved 
the situation. But the mob broke into the Chamber, 
shots were fired, and there was no Lamartine. The 
Duchesse d’Orléans had to fly, and fortunately 
escaped under the protection of the Duc de Ne- 
mours, the only son of Louis Philippe then in Paris, 
and the dynasty of the Orléans was lost—never to 
return. Baron d’Eckstein lost many of his influential 
friends at that time, possibly his pension also, but 
he had enough to live upon, and he died at last 
as a very old man in a Roman Catholic monastery, 
a most interesting and charming man, whose 
memoirs would certainly have been very valuable. 
But to return to Burnouf, I never can adequately 
express my debt of gratitude to him. He was of 
the greatest assistance to me in clearing my thoughts 
and directing them into one channel, “Either one 
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thing or the other,” he said. “Either study Indian 
philosophy and begin with the Upanishads and 
Sankara’s commentary, or study Indian religion and 
keep to the Rig-veda, and copy the hymns and 
SAyana’s commentary, and then you will be our 
great benefactor.” A great benefactor! that was too 
much for me, a mere dwarf in the presence of giants. 
But Burnouf’s words confirmed me more and more in 
my desire to give myself up to the Veda. 

Burnouf told me not only what Vedic MSS. there 
were at the Bibliothéque Royale, he also brought 
me his own MSS. and lent them to me to copy, 
with the condition, however, that I should not smoke 
while working at them. He himself did not smoke, 
and could not bear the smell of smoke, and he showed 
me several of his MSS. which had become quite 
useless to him, because they smelt of stale tobacco 
smoke. I did all I could to guard these sacred 
treasures against such profanation. 

Another and even more useful warning came to 
me from Burnouf. “Don’t publish extracts from 
the commentary only,” he said; “if you do, you will 
publish what is easy to read, and leave out what 
is difficult.” I certainly thought that extracts would 
be sufficient, but I soon found out that here also 
Burnouf was right, though there was always the 
fear that I should never find a publisher for so 
immense a work. This fear I confided to Burnouf, 
but he always maintained his hopeful view. “The 
commentary must be published, depend upon it, and 
it will be,” he said. 
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So I stuck to it and went on copying and collating 
my Sanskrit MSS., always trusting that a publisher 
would turn up at the proper time. I had, of course, 
to do all the drudgery for myself, and I soon found 
out that it was not in human nature, at least not in 
my nature, to copy Sanskrit from a MS. even for 
three or four hours without mistakes. To my great 
disappointment I found mistakes whenever I col- 
lated my copy with the original. I found that like 
the copyists of classical MSS. my eye had wandered 
from one line to another where the same word 
occurred, that I had left out a word when the next 
word ended with the same termination, nay that 
I had even left out whole lines. Hence I had 
either to collate my own copy, which was very 
tedious, or invent some new process. This new 
process I discovered by using transparent paper, 
and thus tracing every letter. I had some excellent 
papier végétal made for me, and, instead of copying, 
traced the whole Sanskrit MS. This had the great 
advantage that nothing could be left out, and that 
when the original was smudged and doubtful I could 
carefully trace whatever was clear and visible through 
the transparent paper. At first I confess my work 
was slew, but soon it went as rapidly as copying, 
and it was even less fatiguing to the eyes than the 
constant looking from the MS. to the copy, and 
from the copy to the MS. But the most important 
advantage was, that I could thus feel quite certain 
that nothing was left out, so that even now, after 
more than fifty years, these tracings are as useful 
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to me as the MS. itself. There was room left 
between the lines or on the margin to note the 
various readings of other MSS. ; in fact, my materials 
grew both in extent and in value. 

Still there remained the question of a publisher. 
To print the Rig-veda in six volumes quarto of about 
a thousand pages each, and to provide the editor 
with a living wage during the many years he would 
have to devote to his task, required a large capital. 
I do not know exactly how much, but what I do 
know is that, when a second edition of the text 
of the Veda in four volumes was printed at the ex- 
pense of the Maharajah of Vizianagram, it cost 
that generous and patriotic prince four thousand 
pounds, though I then gave my work gratuitously. 

While I was working at the Bibliothéque Royale, 
Humboldt had used his powerful influence with the 
king of Prussia, Frederick William IV, to help me in 
publishing my edition of the Rig-veda in Germany. 
Nothing, however, came of that plan; it proved too 
costly for any private publisher, even with royal 
assistance, 

Then came a vague offer from St. Petersburg. 
Boehtlingk, the great Sanskrit scholar, as a member 
of the Imperial Russian Academy, invited me to come 
to St. Petersburg and print the Veda there, in colla- 
boration with himself, and at the expense of the 
Academy. Burnouf and Goldstiicker both warned 
me against accepting this offer, but, hopeless as 
I was of getting my Veda published elsewhere, 
I expressed my willingness to go on condition that 
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some provision should be made for me _ before 
I decided to migrate to Russia, as I possessed 
absolutely nothing but what I was able to earn 
myself. Boehtlingk, I believe, suggested to the 
Academy that I should be appointed Assistant 
Keeper of the Oriental Museum at St. Petersburg, 
but his colleagues did not apparently consider so 
young a man, and a mere German scholar, a fit 
candidate for so responsible a post. Boehtlingk 
wished me to send him all my materials, and he 
would get the MSS. of the Rig-veda and of Sdyana’s 
commentary from the Library of the East India 
Company, and Paris. No definite proposition, how- 
ever, came from the Imperial Academy, but an 
announcement of Boehtlingk’s appeared in the papers 
in January, 1846, to the effect that he was preparing, 
in collaboration with Monsieur Max Miller of Paris, 
a complete edition of the Rig-veda. 

All this, I confess, began to frighten me. For 
me, a poor scholar, to go to St. Petersburg without 
any official invitation, without any appointment, 
seemed reckless, and though I have no doubt that 
Boehtlingk would have done his best for me, yet 
even he could only suggest private lessons, and that 
was no cheerful outlook. The Academy would do 
nothing for me unless I joined Boehtlingk, but at 
last offered to buy my materials, on which I had 
spent so much labour and the small fund at my 
disposal. If the Academy could have got the neces- 
sary MSS. from Paris and London, I should have 
been perfectly helpless. Boehtlingk could have done 
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the whole work himself, in some respects better 
than I, because he was my senior, and besides, he 
knew Panini, the old Indian grammarian who is 
constantly referred to in Séyana’s Commentary, 
better than I did. With all these threatening clouds 
around me, my decision was by no means easy. 

It was Burnouf’s advice that determined me to 
remain quietly in Paris. He warned me repeatedly 
against trusting to Boehtlingk, and promised, if 
I would only stay in Paris, to give me his support 
with Guizot, who was then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and very much interested in Oriental studies. 

Boehtlingk seems never to have forgiven me, and 
he and several of his friends were highly displeased 
at my ultimate success in securing a publisher for 
the Rig-veda in England. Their language was 
most unbecoming, and they tried, and actually urged 
other Sanskrit scholars, to criticize my edition, 
though I must say to their credit that they after- 
wards confessed that it was ali that could be 
desired. 

Many years later, Boehtlingk published a violent 
attack on, me, entitled /. Max Miller als Mythen- 
dichter, but 1 thought it unnecessary to take up the 
dispute, and preferred to leave my friends to judge 
for themselves between me and this propounder of 
accusations, the legitimacy of which he was utterly 
unable to establish. However, as I discovered later 
that he accused me of having acted discourteously 
towards the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, 
with whom I had never had any direct dealings, 
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and stated that he had prevented that illustrious 
body from ever making me a corresponding member, 
I thought it right to offer an explanation to the 
Secretary, and I have in my possession his reply, in 
which he wrote that there was no foundation what- 
ever for Professor Boehtlingk’s statements. 

However, the outcome of it was that I did not go 
to St. Petersburg, but went on with my work at the 
Library in Paris, till one day I found it necessary to 
run over to London, to copy and collate certain 
MSS., and there I found the long-sought-for bene- 
factors, who were to enable me to carry out the 
work of my life. 

Of course, during my stay in Paris there was no 
idea of my going into society, or of buying tickets 
for theatres or concerts. I went out to dinner at 
some small restaurant, but otherwise I remained at 
home, and viewed Paris life from my high windows, 
looking out on the Chambre des Députés on one 
side, the Madeleine close to me on the left, and the 
Porte St. Martin far away at the end of the Boule- 
vards. Baron d’Eckstein, as I have said, was willing 
to introduce me into society, but I refused his kind 
offers. In fact, I was more or less of a bear, and 
I now regret having missed meeting many interest- 
ing characters, and having kept aloof from others, 
because my interests were absorbed elsewhere. 
Burnouf asked me sometimes to his house; so did 
a Monsieur Troyer, who had been in India and 
published some Sanskrit texts, and whose daughter, 
the Duchesse de Wagram, made much of me, as she 
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was very fond of music. There were some German 
families also, some rich, some poor, who showed me 
great kindness. 

I was too much oppressed with cares and anxieties 
about my life and my literary plans to think much 
of society and enjoyment. Even of the students 
and student life I saw but little, though I was 
actually attending lectures with them. I must say, 
however, that the little I did see of student life in 
Paris gave me a very different idea from what is 
generally thought of their vagaries and extrava- 
gances. A Frenchman, if he once begins to work, 
can work and does work very hard. I remember 
seeing several instances of this, but it is possible 
that I may have seen the pick of the Quartier Latin 
only. One who was then a young man, preparing 
for the Church, but already with an eye to higher 
flights, was Renan. At first he still looked upon all 
young Germans with suspicion, but this feeling soon 
disappeared. I remember him chiefly at the Biblio- 
théque Royale, where he had a very small place in 
the Oriental Department. Haase, the Greek scholar, 
Reinaud, the Arabist, and Stanislas Julien, the Sino- 
logue, were librarians then. Hase, a German by 
birth, was most obliging, but he was greatly afraid 
of speaking German, and insisted on our always 
speaking French to him. Often did he call Renan 
to fetch MSS. for me: “ Renan,” he would call out 
very loudly, “‘allez chercher, pour Monsieur Max 
Miller, le manuscrit sanscrit, numéro . "and then 
followed a pause, till he had translated “ 1637” into 
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French. In later years Renan and I became great 
friends, but we German scholars were often puzzled 
at his great popularity, which certainly was owing 
to his style more even than to his scholarship. 
Some time later, when I was already established in 
England, we had a little controversy, and I printed 
a rather fierce attack on his Grammaire Sémitique. 
But we were intimate enough for me to show him 
my pamphlet, and when he wrote to me, “ Pardonnez- 
moi, je n'ai pas compris ce que vous vouliez dire,” 
I suppressed the pamphlet, though it was printed, 
and we remained friends for life. He translated my 
first article on Comparative Mythology, and I had 
a number of most interesting letters from him. It 
was his wife who did the translation, while he 
revised it. That French pamphlet is very scarce 
now; my own pamphlet was entirely suppressed ; 
even I myself can find no copy of it among the 
rubbish of my early writings, and what I regret 
most, I threw away his letters, not thinking how 
interesting they would become in time. 

With all my work, however, I found time to 
attend some lectures at the Collége de France, and 
to make the acquaintance of some distinguished 
Frenck savants of the /nustitut, I went there with 
Burnouf, or Stanislas Julien, or Reinaud, little dream- 
ing that I should some day belong to the same 
august body. Many of my young French friends, 
who afterwards became Membres de [ Institut, rose 
to that dignity much later. I was made not only 
a corresponding, but a real member of the Académie 
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des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres in 1869, before 
my friends, such as G. Perrot 1874, Michel Bréal 
1875, Gaston Paris 1876, and Jules Oppert 1881, 
occupied their well-merited academical /auteutls. 
The struggle when I was elected in 1869 was a 
serious one; it was between Mommsen and myself, 
between classical and Oriental scholarship, and for 
once Oriental scholarship carried the day. Momm- 
sen, however, was elected in 1895, and there can be 
little doubt that his strong and outspoken political 
antipathies had something to do with the late date 
of his election. 

T am sorry to say that one result of my seeing 
so little of French life was that my French did not 
make such progress as I expected. Though I was 
able to express myself fant dien gue mal, 1 have 
always felt hampered in a long conversation. Of 
course, the French themselves have always been 
polite enough to say that they could not have 
detected that I was a German, but I knew better 
than that, and never have I, even in later years, 
gained a perfect conversational command of that 
difficult language. 


CHAPTER VI 


ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND 


Wute working in Paris I constantly felt the want 
of some essential MSS. which were at the Library of 
the East India Company in London, and my desire 
to visit England consequently grew stronger and 
stronger; but I had not the wherewithal to pay for 
the journey, much less for a stay of even a fortnight 
in London, At last (June, 1846) I thought that 
I had scraped together enough to warrant my 
starting. At that time I had never seen the sea, 
and I was very desirous of doing so. I well re- 
member my unbounded rapture at my first sight 
of the silver stream, and like Xenophon’s Greeks 
I could have shouted, @dAarra, Oddarra. Once on 
board my rapture soon collapsed and was succeeded 
by that well-known feeling of misery which I have 
so frequently experienced since then, and I huddled 
myself up in a corner of the deck. 

There a young fellow-traveller saw the poor 
bundle of misery, and tried to comfort me, and 
brought me what he thought was good for me, not, 
however, without a certain merry twinkle in his 
eye and a few kindly jokes at my expense. We 
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landed at the docks in London, a real drizzly day, 
rain and mist, and such a crowd rushing on shore 
that I missed my cheerful friend and felt quite lost. 
In addition to all this a porter had run away 
with my portmanteau, which contained my books 
and MSS., in fact all my worldly goods. At 
that moment my young friend reappeared, and 
seeing the plight I was in, came to my assistance. 
“You stay here,” he said, “and I will arrange 
everything for you;” and so he did. He fetched 
a four-wheeler, put my luggage on the top, bundled 
me inside, and drove with me through a maze of 
London streets to his rooms inthe Temple. Then, 
still knowing nothing about me, he asked me to 
spend the night in his rooms, gave me a bed and 
everything else I wanted for the night. The next 
morning he took me out to look for lodgings, which 
we found in Essex Street, a small street leading 
out of the Strand. 

The room which I took was almost entirely 
filled by an immense four-post bed. I had never 
seen such a structure before, and during the first 
night that I slept in it, I was in constant fear 
that the top of the bed would fall and smother me 
as in the German Méarchen. When the landlady 
came in to see me in the morning, after asking 
how I had slept, the first thing she said was, “ But, 
sir, don’t you want another ‘pillar’?” I looked 
bewildered, and said: “Why, what shall I do with 
another pillar? and where will you put it?” She 
then touched the pillows under my head and said, 
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“Well, sir, you shall have another ‘ pillar’ to-morrow.” 
“ How shall I ever learn English,” I said to myself, 
“if a ‘pillar’ means really a soft pillow?” 

But to return to my unknown friend, he came 
every day to show me things which I ought to see 
in London, and brought me tickets for theatres and 
concerts, which he said were sent to him, His 
name was William Howard Russell, endeared to so 
many, high and low, under the name of “ Billy” 
Russell, the first and most brilliant war-corre- 
spondent of Zhe Zimes during the Crimean 
War. He remained my warm and true friend 
through life, and even now when we are both 
cripples, we delight in meeting and talking over 
very distant days. 

I had come over to London expecting to stay 
about a fortnight, but I had been there working at 
the Library in Leadenhall Street for nearly a month, 
and my work was far from done, when I thought 
that I ought to call and pay my respects to the 
Prussian Minister, Baron Bunsen. I little thought 
at the time when I was ushered into his presence 
that this acquaintance was to become the turning- 
point of my life. If I owed much to Burnouf, how 
can I tell what I owed to Bunsen? I was amazed 
at the kindness with which from the very first he 
received me. I had no claim whatever on him, and 
I had as yet done very little as a scholar. It is 
true that he had known my father in Italy, and 
that Humboldt, with his usual kindness, had written 
him a strong letter of recommendation on my behalf, 
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but that was hardly sufficient reason to account 
for the real friendship with which he at once 
honoured me. 

Baroness Bunsen, in the life of her husband, 
writes: “ The kindred mind, their sympathy of heart, 
the unity in highest aspirations, a congeniality in 
principles, a fellowship in the pursuit of favourite 
objects, which attracted and bound Bunsen to his 
young friend (i. e. myself), rendered this connexion 
one of the happiest of his life.” I am proud to think 
it was so. 

At first the chief bond between us was that I was 
engaged on a work which as a young man he had 
proposed to himself as the work of his life, namely, 
the eattio princeps of the Rig-veda. Often has he 
told me how, at the time when he was prosecuting 
his studies at Gottingen, the very existence of such 
a book was unknown as yet in Germany. The 
name of Veda had no doubt been known, and there 
was a halo of mystery about it, as the oldest book of 
the world. But what it was and where it was to be 
found no one could tell. Mr. Astor, a pupil of 
Bunsen’s-at Géttingen, had arranged to take Bunsen 
to India to carry on his researches there. But 
Bunsen waited and waited in Italy, till at last, after 
maintaining himself by giving private lessons, he 
went to Rome, was taken up by Brandes and 
Niebuhr, the Prussian Ambassador there, became 
the friend of the future Frederick William IV, and 
thus gradually drifted into diplomacy, giving up all 
hopes of discovering or rescuing the Rig-veda. 
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People have hardly any idea now, how, in spite of 
the East India Company conquering and governing 
India, India itself remained a ¢erra incognita, un- 
approachable by the students of England and of 
Europe. That there were literary treasures to be 
discovered in India, that the Brahmans were the 
depositaries of ancient wisdom, was known through 
the labours of some of the most eminent servants 
of the East India Company. It had been known 
even before, through the interesting communications 
of Roman Catholic missionaries in India, that the 
manuscripts themselves, at least those of the Veda, 
were not forthcoming. Even as late as the times 
of Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, and Professor Wilson, 
the Brahmans were most unwilling to part with 
MSS. of the Veda, except the Upanishads. Pro- 
fessor Wilson told me that once, when examining 
the library of a native Rajah, he came across some 
MSS. of the Rig-veda, and began turning them 
over; but “I observed,” he said, “the ominous and 
threatening looks of some of the Brahmans present, 
and thought it wiser to beat a retreat.” Dr. Mill 
had known of a gentleman who had a very sacred 
hymn of the Veda, the Gayatri, printed at Calcutta. 
The Brahmans were furious at this profanation, and 
when the gentleman died soon after, they looked 
upon his premature death as the vengeance of the 
offended gods. Colebrooke, however, was allowed 
to possess himself of several most valuable Vedic 
MSS., and he found Brahmans quite ready to read 
with him, not only the classical texts, but also 
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portions of the Veda. “They do not even,” he 
writes, “conceal from us the most sacred texts of 
the Veda.” His own essays on the Veda appeared 
in the Astatic Researches as early as 1801. But 
people went on dreaming about the Veda, instead of 
reading Colebrooke’s essays. 

It was curious, however, that at the time when 
I prepared my edition of the Rig-veda, Vedic 
scholarship was at a very low ebb in Bengal 
itself, and there were few Brahmans there who knew 
the whole of the Rig-veda by heart, as they still 
did in the South of India. Manuscripts were never 
considered in India as of very high authority ; they 
were always over-ruled by the oral traditions of 
certain schools. However, such manuscripts, good 
and bad, but mostly bad, existed, and after a time 
some of them reached England, France, and even 
Germany. Portions of those in Berlin and Paris 
I had copied and collated, so that I could show 
Bunsen the very book which he had been in search 
of in his youth. This opened his heart to me as 
well as the doors of his house. “I am glad,” he 
said, “to have lived to see the Veda. Whatever 
you want, let me know; I look upon you as myself 
grown young again.” And he did help me, as only 
a father can help his son. 

Perhaps he expected too mich from the Veda, as 
many other people did at that time, and before the 
verba tipsissima were printed. As the oldest book 
that ever was composed, the Veda was supposed 
to give us a picture of what man was in his most 
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primitive state, with his most primitive ideas, and 
his most primitive language. Everybody interested 
in the origin and the first development of language, 
thought, religion, and social institutions, looked 
forward to the Veda as a new revelation. All such 
dreams, natural enough before the Veda was known, 
were dispersed by my laying sacrilegious hands on 
the Veda itself, and actually publishing it, making it 
public property, to the dismay of the Brahmans in 
India, and to the delight of all Sanskrit scholars 
in Europe. The learned essays of Colebrooke in 
India, and the extracts published by Rosen, the 
Oriental librarian of the British Museum, might 
indeed have taught people that the Veda was not 
a book without any antecedents, that it would not 
tell us the secrets of Adam and Eve, or of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha. I myself had both said and written 
that the Veda, like an old oak tree, shows hundreds 
and thousands of circles within circles ; and yet I was 
afterwards held responsible for having excited the 
wildest hopes among archaeologists, when I had 
done my best, if not to destroy them, at all events 
to reduce them to their proper: level. Schelling 
seemed quite disappointed when I showed him some 
of the translations of the hymns of the Rig-veda; 
and Bunsen, who was still under Schelling’s influence, 
had evidently expected a great many more of such 
philosophical hymns as the famous one beginning : 

“There was not nought nor was there aught at 
that time.” 

To the scholar, no doubt, the Veda remained and 
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always will remain the oldest of real books, that has 
been preserved to us in an almost miraculous way. 
By book, however, as I often explained, I mean 
a book divided into chapters and verses, having a 
beginning and an end, and handed down to us in an 
alphabetic form of writing. China may have pos- 
sessed older books in a half phonetic, half symbolic 
writing; Egypt certainly possessed older hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and papyri; Babylon had its cuneiform 
monuments ; and certain portions of the Old Testa- 
ment may have existed in a written form at the time 
of Josiah, when Hilkiah, the high priest, found the 
law book in the sanctuary (2 Kings xxii. 8). But 
the Veda, with its ten books or Manda/as, its 1017 
hymns or Szééas, with every consonant and vowel 
and accent plainly written, was a different thing. 
It may safely be called a book. No doubt it existed 
for a long time, as it does even at present, in oral 
tradition, but as it was in tradition, so it was when 
reduced to writing, and in either form I doubt 
whether any other real book can rival it in antiquity. 
More important, however, than the purely chrono- 
logical antiquity of the book, is the antiquity or 
primitiveness of the thoughts which it contains. 
If the people of the Veda did not turn out to be 
quite such savages as was hoped and expected, they 
nevertheless disclosed to us a layer of thought which 
can be explored nowhere else. The Vedic poets 
were not ashamed of exposing their fear that the sun 
might tumble down from the sky, and there are no 
other poets, as far as I know, who still trembled at 
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the same not quite unnatural thought. Nor do I 
find even savages who still wonder and express 
their surprise that black cows should produce white 
milk. Is that not childish enough for any ancient 
or modern savage ? Mere chronology is here of as 
little avail as with modern savages, whose customs 
and beliefs, though known as but of yesterday, are 
represented to us as older than the Veda, older than 
Babylonian cylindgrs, older than anything written. 
When certain modern savages recognize the re- 
lationship of paternity, maternity, and consanguinity, 
this is called very ancient. If they admit traditional * 
restrictions as to marriage, food, the treatment of 
the dead, nay, even a life to come, this too, no doubt, 
may be very old; but it may be of yesterday also. 
There are even quite new gods, whose genesis has 
been watched by living missionaries. The great 
difficulty in all such researches is to distinguish 
between what is common to human nature, and 
what is really inherited or traditional. ATl such 
questions have only as yet been touched upon, and 
they must wait for their answer till real scholars will 
take up the study of the language of living savages, 
in the same scholarlike spirit in which they have 
taken ur the study of Vedic and Babylonian savages. 
But we must have patience and learn to wait. It 
has been a favourite idea among anthropologists that 
the savage races inhabiting parts of India give us 
a correct idea of what the Aryans of India were 
before they were civilized. It may safely be said 
of this as of other mere ideas, that it may be true, 
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but that there is no evidence to show that it is true. 
At all events it takes much for granted, and neglects, 
as it would seem, the very lessons which the theory 
of evolution has taught us. It is the nature of 
evolution to be continuous, and not to proceed 
per saltum, Therein lies the beauty of genealogical 
evolution that we can recognize the fibres which 
connect the upper strata with the lower, till we 
strike the lowest, or at least that which contains 
what seem to be the seeds and germs of early 
thoughts, words, and acts. We can trace the most 
“modern forms of language back to Sanskrit, or 
rather to that postulated linguistic stratum of which 
Sanskrit formed the most prominent representative, 
just as we can trace the French Dzex back to Latin 
Deus and Sanskrit Devas, the brilliant beings behind 
the phenomena of nature; and again behind them, 
Dyaus, the brilliant sky, the Greek Zeus, the Roman 
fovis and Juppiter, the most natural of all the 
Aryan gods of nature. This is real evolution, a 
real causal nexus between the present and the past. 
It used to be called history or pragmatic history, 
whether we take history in the sense of the 
description of evolution, or in that of evolution 
itself. History has generally to begin with the 
present, to go back to the past, and to point out 
the palpable steps by which the past became again 
and again the present. Evolution, on the contrary, 
prefers to begin with the distant past, to postulate 
formations, even if they have left no traces, and to 
speak of those almost imperceptible changes by 
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which the postulated past became the perceptible 
present, as not only necessary, but as real. Perhaps 
the difference is of no importance, but the historical 
method seems certainly the more accurate, and 
the more satisfactory from a purely scientific point 
of view. 

In all such evolutionary researches language has 
always been the most useful instrument, and the 
study of the science of language may truly be said 
to have been the first science which was treated 
according to evolutionary or historical principles. 
Here, too, no doubt, intermediate Jinks which must 
have existed, are sometimes lost beyond recovery, 
and when we arrive at the very roots of language, 
we feel that there may have been whole aeons 
before that radical period. Here science must 
recognize her inevitable horizons, but here again 
no surviving literary monument could carry us so 
far as the Veda. Hence its supreme importance 
for Aryan philology—for the philology of the most , 
important languages of historical mankind. Other 
Janguages, whether Babylonian or Accadian, whether 
Hottentot or Maori, may be, for all we know, much 
more ancient or much more primitive; but, as 
scientific sxplorers, we can only speak of what we 
know, and we must renounce all conjectures that 
go beyond facts. 

In all these researches no one took a livelier 
interest and encouraged me more than Bunsen. 
When some of my translations of the Vedic hymns 
seemed fairly satisfactory, I used to take them to 
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him, and he was always delighted at seeing 
a littke more of that ancient Aryan torso, though 
at the time he was more specially interested in 
Egyptian chronology and archaeology. Often when 
I was alone with him did we discuss the chrono- 
logical and psychological dates of Egyptian and 
Aryan antiquity. Kind-hearted as he was, Bunsen 
could get very excited, nay, quite violent in arguing, 
and though these fits soon passed off, yet it made 
discussions between His Excellency the Prussian 
Minister and a young German scholar somewhat 
difficult. At that time much less was known of 
the earliest Egyptian chronology than is now. But 
I was never much impressed by mere dates. Ifa 
king was supposed to have lived 5,000 years before 
our era, ‘‘ What is that to us?” I used to say, ‘He 
sits on his throne 2” vacuo, and there is nothing to 
fix him by, nothing contemporary which alone gives 
interest to history. In India we have no dates; 
but whatever dates and names of kings and accounts 
of battles the Egyptian inscriptions may give us, 
as a book there is nothing so old in Egypt as the 
Veda in India. Besides, we have in the Veda 
thoughts; and in the chronology of thought the 
Veda seems to me older than even the Book of 
the Dead.” 

As to the actual date of the Veda, I readily 
granted that chronologically it was not so old as 
the pyramids, but supposing it had been, would 
that in any way have increased its value for our 
studies? If we were to place it at 5000 BG, 
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I doubt whether anybody could refute such a date, 
while if we go back beyond the Veda, and come 
to measure the time required for the formation of 
Sanskrit and of the Proto-Aryan language I doubt 
very much whether even 5,000 years would suffice 
for that. There is an unfathomable depth in 
language, layer following after layer, long before 
we arrive at roots, and what a time and what an 
effort must have been required for their elaboration, 
and for the elaboration of the ideas expressed 
in them. 

Our battles waxed sometimes very fierce, but we 
generally ended by arriving at an understanding. 
As a young man, Bunsen had clearly perceived the 
importance of the Veda for an historical study of 
mankind and the growth of the human. mind, but 
he was not discouraged when he saw that it gave 
us less than had been expected. “It is a fortress,” 
he used to say, “ that must be besieged and taken, 
it cannot be left in our rear.” But he little knew 
how much time it would take to approach it, to 
surround it, and at last to take it. It has not been 
surrendered even now, and will not be in my time. 
It is true there are several translations of the whole 
of the Rig-veda, and their authors deserve the 
highest credit for what they have done. People 
have wondered why I have not given one of them 
in my Sacred Books of the East. I thought it was 
more honest to give, in co-operation with Oldenburg, 
specimens only in vols. xxxii and xlvi of that series, 
and let it be seen in the notes how much uncertainty 
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there still is, and how much more of hard work is 
required, before we can call ourselves masters of the 
old Vedic fortress. 

Bunsen’s interest in my work, however, took 
a more practical turn than mere encouragement. 
It was no good encouraging me to copy and collate 
Sanskrit MSS. if they were not to be published. 
He saw that the East India Company were the 
proper body to undertake that work. Bunsen’s 
name was a power in England, and his patronage 
was the very best introduction that I could have 
had. It was no easy task to persuade the Board 
of Directors—all strictly practical and commercial 
men—to authorize so considerable an expenditure, 
merely to edit and print an old book that none of 
them could understand, and many of them had 
perhaps never even heard of. Bunsen pointed out 
what a disgrace it would be to them, if some other 
country than England published this edition of the 
Sacred Books of the Brahmans. 

* Professor Wilson, Librarian of the Company, also 
gave my project his support, and at last, not quite 
a year after my arrival in England, after a long 
struggle and many fears of failure, it was settled 
that the East India Company were to bear the cost 
of printing the Veda, and were meanwhile to enable 
me to stay in London, and prepare my work for 
press. 

I had already been working five years copying 
and collating, and my first volume of the Rig-veda 
was progressing, but it was only when all was 
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settled that I realized how much there was still 
to do, and that I should have very hard work 
indeed before the printing could begin. I must 
enter into some details to show the real difficulties 
I had to face.” 

I felt convinced that the first thing to do was to 
publish a correct text of the Rig-veda. That was 
not so difficult, though it brought me the greatest 
kudos. The MSS. were very correct, and the 
text could easily be restored by comparing the Pada 
and Sanhita texts, i.e. the text in which every word 
was separated, and the text in which the words 
were united according to the rules of Sandhi. Any- 
body might have done that, yet this, as I said, was 
the part of my work for which I have received the 
greatest praise. 

When my edition of the Rig-veda containing 
text and commentary was nearly finished, another 
scholar, who had assisted me in my work, and who 
had always had the use of my MSS., my Indices, 
in fact of the whole of my apparatus criticus, 
published a transcript of the text in Latin letters, 
and thus anticipated part of the last volume of my 
edition. His friends, who were perhaps not mine, 
seemed delighted to call him the first editor of the 
Rig-veda, though they ceased to do so when they 
discovered misprints or mistakes of my own edition 
repeated in his. He himself was far above such 
tactics. He knew, and they knew perfectly well 
that, whatever the vulgus profanum may think, my 
real work was the critical edition of SAyana’s 
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commentary on the Rig-veda. I had determined 
that this also should be edited according to the 
strictest rules of criticism. I knew what an amount 
of labour that would involve, but I refused to yield 
to the pressure of my colleagues to proceed more 
quickly but less critically. 

S4yaria quotes a number of Sanskrit works which, 
at the time when I began my edition, had not yet 
been edited. Such were the Nirukta, the glossary 
of the Rig-veda; the Aitareya-brahmana, a very old 
explanation of the Vedic sacrifice; the Asvalayana 
Sitras, on the ceremonial; and sundry works of the 
same character. SAyana generally alludes very 
briefly only to these works and presupposes that 
they are known to us, so that a short reference 
would suffice for his purposes. To find such 
references and to understand them required, how- 
ever, not only that I should copy these works, which 
I did, but that I should make indices and thus be 
able to find the place of the passages to which he 
alluded. This I did also, but over and over again 
was I stopped by some short enigmatical reference 
to Panini’s grammar or Yaska’s glossary, which 
I could not identify. All these references are now 
added to my edition, and those who will look them 
up in the originals, will see what kind of work it 
was which I had to do before a single line of my 
edition could be printed. How often was I in 
perfect despair, because there was some allusion 
in SAyana which I could not make out, and which 
no other Sanskrit scholar, not even Burnouf or 
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Wilson, could help me to clear up. It often took 
me whole days, nay, weeks, before I saw light. 
A good deal of the commentary was easy enough. 
It was like marching on the high road, when 
suddenly there rises a fortress that has to be taken 
before any further advance is toe be thought of. 
In the purely mechanical part other mén could 
and did-help me. But whenever any real difficulty 
arose, I had to face it by myself, though after 
a time I gladly acknowledged that here, too, their 
advice was often valuable to me. In fact I found, 
and all my assistants seemed to have found out 
the same, that if they were useful to me, the work 
they did for me was useful to them, and I am 
proud to say that nearly all of them have afterwards 
risen to great prominence in Sanskrit scholarship. 
From time to time I also worked at interpreting 
and translating some ‘of the Vedic hymns, though 
T had always hoped that this part of the work would 
be taken up by other scholars. 

Bunsen was also my social sponsor in London, 
and my first peeps into English society were at 
the Prussian Legation. He often invited me to 
his breakfast and dinner parties, and when I saw 
for the first time the magnificent rooms crowded 
with ministers, and dukes, and bishops, and with 
ladies in their grandest dresses, I was as in a dream, 
and felt as if I had been lifted into another world. 
Men were pointed out to me such as Sir Robert 
Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Van der Weyer, 
the Belgian Minister, Thirlwall, Bishop of St. 
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David’s and author of the History of Greece, Arch- 
deacon Hare, Frederick Maurice, and many more 
whom I did not know then, though I came to know 
several of them afterwards. Anybody who had 
anything of his own to produce was welcome in 
Bunsen’s house, and among the men whom I re- 
member meeting at his breakfast parties, were 
Rawlinson, Layard, Hodgson, Birch, and many more. 
Fhose breakfast parties were then quite a new 
institution to me, and it is curious how entirely 
they have gone out of fashion, though Sir Harry 
Inglis, Member for Oxford, Gladstone, Member 
for Oxford, Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord 
Houghton), kept them up to the last, while in 
Oxford they survived perhaps longer than anywhere 
else. They had one great advantage, people came 
to them quite fresh in the morning; but they broke 
too much into the day, particularly when, as at 
Oxford, they ended with beer, champagne, and 
cigars, as was sometimes the case in under- 
graduates’ rooms. 

How I was able to swim in that new stream, 
I can hardly understand even now. I had been 
quite unaccustomed to this kind of society, and 
was ignorant of its simplest rules. Bunsen, however, 
was never put out by my gaucheries, but gave me 
friendly hints in feeling my way through what 
seemed to me a perfect labyrinth, He told me 
that I had offended people by not returning their 
calls, or not leaving a card after having dined with 
them, paying the so-called digestion-visit to them. 
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How should I know? Nobody had ever told me, 
and I thought it obtrusive to call. Nor did I know 
that in England to touch fish with a knife, or to 
help yourself to potatoes with a fork, was as fatal 
as to drop or put in an 4 Nor did I ever under- 
stand why to cut crisp pastry on your plate with 
a knife was worse manners than to divide it with 
a fork, -often scattering it over your plate and 
possibly over the table-cloth. I must confess also 
that fish-knives always seemed to me more civilized 
than forks in dividing fish, but fish-knives did not 
exist when I first came to England. The really 
interesting side of all this is to watch how customs 
change~—come in and go out—and by what a slow 
and imperceptible process they are discarded. Let 
us hope it is by the survival of the fittest. When 
I first went to Oxford everybody took wine with 
his neighbours, now it is only at such conservative 
colleges as my own—All Souls—that the old custom 
still survives. But then we have not even given 
up wax candles yet, and we look upon gas as a most 
objectionable innovation. 

Another great difficulty I had was in writing 
letters and addressing my friends properly as Sir, 
or Mr. Smith, or Smith. I was told that the rule 
was very simple and that you addressed everybody 
exactly as they addressed you. What was the con- 
sequence? When I received an invitation to dine 
with the Bishop of Oxford who addressed me as 
“ My dear Sir,” I wrote back “ My dear Sir,” and said 
that I should be very happy. How Samuel Wil- 
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berforce must have chuckled when he read my 
epistle. But how is any stranger to know all the 
intricacies of social literature, particularly if he is 
wrongly informed by the highest authorities. 1 
must confess that even later in life I have often 
been puzzled as to the right way of addressing my 
friends. There is no difficulty about intimate friends, 
but as one grows older one knows so many people 
more or less intimately, and according to their 
different characters and stations in life, one often 
does not know whether one offends by too great or 
too little familiarity. I was once writing to a very 
eminent man in London who had been exceedingly 
friendly to me at Oxford, and I addressed him as “ My 
dear Professor H.” At the end of his answer he 
wrote, ‘Don’t call me Professor.” Ali depends on the 
tone in which such words are said. I imagined that 
living in fashionable society in London, he did not like 
the somewhat scholastic title of Professor which, in 
London particularly, has always a by-taste of diluted 
omniscience and conceit. I accordingly addressed 
him in my.next letter as ‘My dear Sir,” and this, 
I am sorry to say, produced quite a coldness and 
stiffness, as my friend evidently imagined that I 
declined to be on more intimate terms with him, 
the fact being that through life I have always been 
one of his most devoted admirers. I did my best 
to conform to all the British institutions, as well as 
I could, though in the beginning I must no doubt 
have made fearful blunders, and possibly given 
offence to the truly insular Briton. Bunsen seemed 
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to delight in asking me whenever he had Princes or 
other grandees to lunch or dine with him. 

One day he took me with him to stay at Hurst- 
monceux with Archdeacon Hare, and a delightful 
time it was. There were books in every room, on 
the staircase, and in every corner of the house, and 
the Archdeacon knew every one of them, and as 
soon as a book was mentioned, he went and fetched 
it. He generally knew the very place at which the 
passage that was being discussed, occurred, and 
excelled even the famous dog, which at one of these 
literary breakfast parties—I believe in Hallam’s 
house—was ordered on the spur of the moment to 
fetch the fifth volume of Gibbon’s A/¢story, and 
at once climbed up the ladder and brought down 
from the shelf the very volume in which the disputed 
passage occurred. He had been taught this one 
trick of fetching a certain volume from the shelves 
of the library, and the conversation was turned and 
turned till it was brought round to a passage in that 
very volume. The guests were, no doubt, amazed, 
but as it was before the days of Darwin and 
Lubbock, it led to no more than a good laugh. I 
was surprised and delighted at the honesty with 
which the Archdeacon admitted the weak points 
of the Anglican system, and the dangers which 
threatened not only the Church, but the religion of 
England, The real danger, he evidently thought, 
came from the clergy, and their hankering after 
Rome, “They have forgotten their history,” he 
said, “and the sufferings which the sway of a 
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Roman priesthood has inflicted for centuries on 
their country.” I think it was he who told me the 
story of a oung Romanizing curate, who declared 
that he could never see what was the use of the 
laity. 

One day when I called on Bunsen with my books, 
and I frequently called when I had something new 
to show him, he said: ‘ You must come with me to 
Oxford to the meeting of the British Association.” 
This was in 1847. Of course I did not know what 
sort of thing this British Association was, but 
Bunsen said he would explain it alli to me, only 
I must at once sit down and write a paper. He, 
Bunsen, was to read a paper on the “ Results of the 
recent Egyptian Researches in reference to Asiatic 
and African Ethnology and the Classification of 
Languages,” and he wanted Dr. Karl Meyer and 
myself to support him, the former with a paper 
on Celtic Philology, and myself with a paper on the 
Aryan and Aboriginal Languages of India. I as- 
sured him that this was quite beyond me. I had 
hardly been a year in England, and even if I could 
write, I knew but too well that I could not read 
a paper before a large audience. However, Bunsen 
would take no refusal. ‘We must show them what 
we have done in Germany for the history and 
philosophy of language,” he said, “and I reckon on 
your help.” There was no escape, and to Oxford 
I had to go. I was fearfully nervous, for, as Prince 
Albert was to be present, ever so many distinguished 
people had flocked to the meeting, and likewise 
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some not very friendly ethnologists, such as Dr. 
Latham, and Mr. Crawford, known by the name of 
the Objector General. Our section was presided 
over by the famous Dr. Prichard, the author of that 
classical work, Researches into the Physical History 
of Mankind, in five volumes, and it was he who 
protected me most chivalrously against the some- 
what frivolous objections of certain members, who 
were not over friendly towards Prince Albert, 
Chevalier Bunsen, and all that was called German 
in scholarship. All, however, went off well. Bunsen’s 
speech was most successful, and it is a pity that it 
should be buried in the Transactions of the British 
Association for 1847. At that time it was considered 
a great honour that his speech should appear there 
tn extenso. When Bunsen declared that he would 
not give it, unless Dr. Meyer’s paper and my own 
were published in the Zvamsactions at the same 
time, there was renewed opposition. I was so little 
proud of my own essay, that I should much rather 
have kept it back for further improvement, but 
printed it was in the Zransactions, and much can- 
vassed at the time in different journals. 

I have always been doubtful about the advantages 
of these public meetings, so far as any scientific 
results are concerned. Everybody who pays a 
guinea may become a member and make himself 
heard, whether he knows anything on the subject 
or not. The most ignorant men often occupy thé 
largest amount of time. Some people look upon 
these congresses simply as a means of advertising 
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themselves, and I have actually seen quoted among 
a man’s titles to fame the fact that he had been a 
member of certain congresses. Another drawback 
is that no one, not even the best of scholars, is 
quite himself before a mixed audience. Whereas in 
a private conversation a man is glad to receive any 
new information, no one likes to be told in public that 
he ought to have known this or that, or that every 
schoolboy knows it. Then follows generally a 
squabble, and the best pleader is sure to have the 
laughter on his side, however ignorant he may 
be of the subject that is being discussed. But 
Dr. Prichard was an excellent president and 
moderator, and though he had unruly spirits to 
deal with, he succeeded in keeping up a certain 
decorum among them. Dr. Prichard’s authority 
stood very high, and justly so, and his Researches 
into the Physical History of Mankind still remain 
unparalleled in ethnology. His careful weighing 
of facts and difficulties went out of fashion when 
the theory of evolution became popular, and every 
change from a flea to an elephant was explained by 
imperceptible degrees. He dealt chiefly with what 
was perceptible, with well-observed facts, and many 
of the facts which he marshalled so well, require 
even now, in these post-Darwinian days I should 
venture to say, renewed consideration. Like all 
great men, he was wonderfully humble, and allowed 
me to contradict him, who ought to have been proud 
to listen and to learn from him. 

But though I cannot say that the result of these 
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meetings and wranglings was very great or valuable, 
I spent a few most delightful days at Oxford, and 
I could not imagine a more perfect state of existence 
than to be an undergraduate, a fellow, or a professor 
there. A kind of silent love sprang up in my heart, 
though I hardly confessed it to myself, much less 
to the object of my affections. I knew I had to go 
back to be a University tutor or even a master in 
a public school in Germany, and that was a hard 
life compared with the freedom of Oxford. To be 
independent and free to work as I liked, that was 
everything to me, but how I ever succeeded in 
realizing my ideal, I hardly know. At that time 
I saw nothing but a life of drudgery and severe 
struggle before me, but I did not allow myself to 
dwell on it; I simply worked on, without looking 
either right or left, behind or before. 

While at Oxford on this my first flying visit, 
I had a room in University College, the very 
college in which my son was hereafter to be an 
undergraduate. My host was Dr. Plumptre, the 
Master of the College, a tall, stiff, and to my 
mind, very imposing person. He was then Vice- 
Chancellor, and I believe I never saw him except 
in his cap and gown and with two bedels walking 
before him, the one with a gold, the other with 
a silver poker in his hands. We have no Esquire 
bedels any longer! All the professors, too, and 
even the undergraduates, dressed in their mediaeval 
academic costume, looked to me very grand, and 
so different from the German studénts at Leipzig 
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or still more at Jena, walking about the streets in 
pink cotton trousers and dressing-gowns. It seemed 
_to me quite a different world, and I made new 
discoveries every day. Being with Bunsen I was 
invited to all the official dinners during the meeting 
of the British Association, and here, too, the Vice- 
Chancellor acted his part with becoming dignity. 
He never unbent; he never indulged in a joke or 
joined in the laughter of his neighbours. When 
I remarked on his immovable features, I was told 
that he slept in starched sheets—and I believed it. 
At one of these dinners, Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte caused a titter during a speech about 
the freedom which people enjoyed in England. “In 
France,” he said, “with all the declamations about 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, there is very litile 
freedom, and, with all the trees of 4éer/é¢ which are 
being planted along the boulevards, there is very 
little of real liberty to be found there!” “ But you 
in England,” he finished, “you have your old tree 
of liberty, which is always flowering and showering 
peas on the whole world.” He wanted to say peace. 
We tried to look solemn but failed, and a sup- 
_pressed laugh went round till it reached the Vice- 
Chancellor. There it stopped. He was far too 
well bred to allow a single muscle of his face to 
move. “He throws a cold blanket on everything,” 
my neighbour said; and my knowledge of English 
was still so imperfect that I accepted many of these 
metaphorical remarks in their literal sense, and 
became more and more puzzled about my host. It 
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was evidently a pleasure to my friends to see how 
easily I was taken in. On the walls of the houses at 
Oxford I saw the letters F, P. about ten feet from 
the ground. Of course it was meant for Fire Plug, 
but I was told that it marked the height of the Vice- 
Chancellor, whose name was Frederick Plumptre. 
My visit to Oxford was over all too soon, and 
I returned to London to toil away at my Sanskrit 
MSS. in the little room that had been assigned to 
me in the Old East India House in Leadenhall 
Street. That building, too, in which the reins of 
the mighty Empire of India were held, mostly by 
the hands of merchants, has vanished, and the place 
of it knoweth it no more. However, I thought 
little of India, I only thought of the library at the 
East India House, a real Eldorado for. an eager 
Sanskrit student, who had never seen such treasures 
before. I saw little else there, I only remember 
seeing Tippoo Sahib’s tiger which held an English 
soldier in his claws, and was regularly wound up 
for the benefit of visitors, and then uttered a loud 
squeak, enough to disturb even the most absorbed 
of students. I felt quite dazed by all the books and 
manuscripts placed at my disposal, and revelled in 
them every day till it became dark, and I had to 
walk home through Ludgate Hill, Cheapside, and 
the Strand, generally carrying ever so many books 
and papers under my arms. I knew nobody in the 
city, and no one knew me; and what did I care for 
the world, as long as.I had my beloved manuscripts? 
In March, 1848, I had to go over to Paris to finish 
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up some work there, and just came in for the revolu- 
tion, From my windows I had a fine view of all 
that was going on. I well remember: the pan- 
demonium in the streets, the aspect of the savage 
mob, the wanton firing of shots at quiet spectators, 
the hoisting of Louis Philippe’s nankeen trousers on 
the flag-staff of the Tuileries, When bullets began 
to come through my windows, I thought it time to 
be off while it was still possible. Then came the 
question how to get my box full of precious manu- 
scripts, &c., belonging to the East India Company, 
to the train. The only railway open was the line to 
Havre, which had been broken up close to the 
station, but further on was intact, and in order to get 
there we had to climb three barricades. I offered 
my concierge five francs to carry my box, but his 
wife would not hear of his risking his life in the 
streets; ten francs—the same result ; but at the sight 
of a louis d’or she changed her mind, and with an 
“ Allez, mon ami, allez toujours,” dispatched her 
husband on his perilous expedition. Arrived in 
London I went straight to the Prussian Legation, 
and was the first to give Bunsen the news of Louis 
Philippe’s flight from Paris. Bunsen took me off 
to see Lord Palmerston, and I was able to show 
him a bullet that I had picked up in my room as 
evidence of the bloody scenes that had been enacted 
in Paris. So even a poor scholar had to play his 
small part in the events that go to make up history, 


CHAPTER VII 
Earty Days aT Oxrorp 


Ir had been settled that my edition of the Rig- 
veda should be printed at the Oxford University 
Press, and I found that I had often to go there 
to superintend the printing. Not that the printers 
required much supervision, as I must say that the 
printing at the University Press was, and is, ex- 
cellent—far better than anything I had known in 
Germany. In providing copy for a work of six 
volumes, each of about 1000 pages, it was but 
natural that /apsas calami should occur from time 
to time. What surprised me was that several of 
these were corrected in the proof-sheets sent to me. 
At last I asked whether there was any Sanskrit 
scholar at Oxford who revised my proof-sheets before 
they were returned. I was told there was not, but 
that the queries were made by the printer himself. 
That printer was an extraordinary man. His right 
arm was slightly paralysed, and he had therefore 
been put on difficult slow work, such as Sanskrit. 
There are more than 300 types which a printer must 
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know in composing Sanskrit. Many of the letters 
in Sanskrit are incompatible, i.e. they cannot follow 
each other, or if they do, they have to be modified. 
‘Every d, for instance, if followed by a 4, is changed 
to ¢; every dh loses its aspiration, becomes likewise 
4, or changes the next ¢ into d&, Thus from dudk+ 
ta, we have Buddha, ie. awakened. In writing 
I had sometimes neglected these modifications, but 
in the proof-sheets these cases were always either 
queried or corrected. When I asked the printer, 
who did not of course know a word of Sanskrit, 
how he came to make these corrections, he said; 
“Well, sir, my arm gets into a regular swing from 
one compartment of types to another, and there 
are certain movements that never occur. So if 
I suddenly have to take up types which entail a 
new movement, I feel it, and I put a query.” An 
English printer might possibly be startled in the 
same way if in English he had to take up an s 
immediately following an & But it was certainly 
extraordinary that an unusual movement of the 
muscles of the paralysed arm should have led to the 
discovery of a mistake in writing Sanskrit. In 
spite of the extreme accuracy of my printer, how- 
ever, I saw, that after all it would be better for 
myself, and for the Veda, if I were on the spot, and 
I decided to migrate from London to Oxford. 

My first visit had filled me with enthusiasm for 
the beautiful old town, which I regarded as an ideal 
home for a student. Besides, I found that I was 
getting too gay in London, and in order to be able 

Pa 
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to devote my evenings to society, I had to get up 
and begin work soon after five. May, therefore, 
saw me established for the first time in Oxford, in 
a small room in Walton Street. The moving of my 
books and papers from London did not take long. 
At that time my library could still be accommodated 
in my portmanteau, it had not yet risen to 12,000 
volumes, threatening to drive me out of my house. 
A happy time it was when I possessed no books 
which I had not read, and no one sent books to 
me which I did not want, and yet had to find 
a place for in my rooms, and to thank the author 
for his kindness. 

I at once found that my work went on more 
rapidly at Oxford than in London, though if I 
had expected to escape from all hospitality I cer- 
tainly was not allowed to do that. Accustomed as 
I was to the Spartan diet of a German convie- 
tortum, or a dinner at the Palais Royal @ deux 
Sranes, the dinners to which I was invited by some 
of the Fellows in Hall, or in Common Room, sur- 
prised me not a little. The old plate, the old 
furniture, and the whole style of living, impressed 
me deeply, particularly the after-dinner railway, an 
ingenious invention for lightening the trouble of 
the guests who took wine in Common Room. 
There was a small railway fixed before the fire- 
place, and on it a wagon containing the bottles went 
backwards and forwards, halting before every guest 
till he had helped himself. That railway, I am 
afraid, is gone now; and what is more serious, the 
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pleasant, chatty evenings spent in Common Room 
are likewise a thing of the past. Married Fellows, 
if they dine in Hall, return home after dinner, and 
junior Fellows go to their books or pupils. In my 
early Oxford days, a married Fellow would have 
sounded like a solecism. The story goes that 
married Fellows were not entirely unknown, and 
that you could hold even a fellowship, if you could 
hold your tongue. Young people, however, who 
did not possess that gift of silence, had often to 
wait till they were fifty, before a college living 
fell vacant, and the quinquagenarian Fellow became 
a young husband and a young vicar. 

What impressed me, however, even more than 
the great hospitality of Oxford, was the real friend- 
liness shown to an unknown German scholar. After 
all, I had done very little as yet, but the kind words 
which Bunsen and Dr. Prichard had spoken about 
me at the meeting of the British Association, had 
evidently produced an impression in my favour far 
beyond what I deserved. I must have seemed 
a very strange bird, such as had never before built 
his nest at Oxford. I was very young, but I looked 
even younger than I was, and my knowledge of 
the manners of society, particularly of English 
society, was really nil. Few people knew what 
I was working at. Some had a kind of vague im- 
pression that I had discovered a very old religion, 
older than the Jewish and the Christian, which con- 
tained the key to many of the mysteries that had 
puzzled the ancient, nay, even the modern world. 
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Frequently, when I was walking through the streets 
of Oxford, I observed how people stared at me, and 
seemed to whisper some information about me. 
Tradespeople did not always trust me, though I never 
owed a penny to anybody; when I wanted money 
I could always make it by going on faster with print- 
ing the Rig-veda, for which I received four pounds a 
sheet, This seemed to me then a Jarge sum, though 
many a sheet took me at first more than a week 
to get ready, copy, collate, understand, and finally 
print. If 1 was interested in any other subject, 
my exchequer suffered accordingly—but I could 
always retrieve my losses by sitting up late at night. 
Poor as I was, I never had any cares about money, 
and when I once began to write in English for 
English journals, I had really more than I wanted. 
My first article in the Edinburgh Review appeared 
in October, 1851. 

At that time the idea of settling at Oxford, of 
remaining in this academic paradise, never entered 
my head. I was here to print my Rig-veda and 
work at the Bodleian ; that I should in a few years 
be an M.A. of Christ Church, a Fellow of the most 
exclusive of colleges, nay, a married Fellow—a being 
not even invented then—and a professor of the 
University, never entered into my wildest dreams. 
1 could only admire, and admire with all my heart. 
Everything seemed perfect, the gardens, the walks 
in the neighbourhood, the colleges, and most of all 
the inhabitants of the colleges, both Fellows and 
undergraduates. My ideas were still so purely 
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continental that I could not understand how the 
University could do such a thing as incorporate a 
foreign scholar—could, in fact, govern itself without 
a Minister of Education to appoint professors, with- 
out a Royal Commissioner to look after the under- 
graduates and their moral and political sentiments. 
And here at Oxford I was told that the Government 
did not know Oxford, nor Oxford the Government, 
that the only ruling power consisted in the Statutes 
of the University, that professors and tutors were 
perfectly free so long as they conformed to these 
statutes, and that certainly no minister could ever 
appoint or dismiss a professor, except the Regius 
professors. “If we want a thing done,” my friends 
used to explain to me, “we do it ourselves, as long 
as it does not run counter to the statutes,” 

But Oxford changes with every generation. It is 
always growing old, but it is always growing young 
again. There was an old Oxford four hundred years 
ago, and there was an old Oxford fifty years ago. 
To a man who is taking his M.A. degree, Oxford, as 
it was when he was a freshman, seems quite a thing 
of the past. By the public at large no place is sup- 
posed to be so conservative, so unchanging, nay, so 
stubborn in resisting new ideas, as Oxford; and yet 
people who knew it forty or fifty years ago, like 
myself, find it now so changed that, when they look 
back they can hardly believe it is the same place. 
Even architecturally the streets of the University 
have changed, and here not always for the better. 
Architgees’ unfortunately object to mere imitation of 
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the old Oxford style of building; they want to pro- 
duce something entirely their own, which may be 
very good by itself, but is not always in harmony 
with the general tone of the college buildings. I still 
remember the outcry against the Taylor Institution, 
the only Palladian building at Oxford, and yet 
everybody has now grown reconciled to it, and even 
Ruskin lectured in it, which he would not have done, 
if he had disapproved of its architecture. He would 
never lecture in the Indian Institute, and wrote me a 
letter sadly reproving me for causing Broad Street to 
be defaced by such a building, when I had had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with it. He was very loud in his 
condemnation of other new buildings. He abused 
even the New Museum, though he hada great deal to 
do with it himself. He had hoped that it would be 
the architecture of the future, but he confessed after 
a time that he was not satisfied with the result. 

In his days we still had the old Magdalen Bridge, 
the Bodleian unrestored, and no trams. Ruskin was 
so offended by the new bridge, by the restored 
Bodleian, and by the tram-cars, that he would. go 
ever so far round to avoid these eyesores, when he 
had to deliver his lectures; and that was by no 
means an easy pilgrimage. There was, of course, 
no use in arguing with him. Most people like the 
new Magdalen Bridge because it agrees better with 
the width of High Street; they consider the Bodleian 
well restored, particularly now that the new stone is 
gradually toning down to the colour of the old walls, 
and as to tram-cars, objectionable as they are in 
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many respects, they certainly offend the eye less 
than the old dirty and rickety omnibuses. The new 
buildings of Merton, in the style of a London police- 
station, offended him deeply, and with more justice, 
particularly as he had to live next door to them 
when he had rooms at Corpus. 

These new buildings could not be helped at Oxford. 
The stone, with which most of the old colleges were 
built, was taken from a quarry close to Oxford, and 
began to peel off and to crumble in a very curious 
manner. Artists like these chequered walls, and by 
moonlight they are certainly picturesque, but the 
colleges had to think of what was safe. My own 
college, All Souls, has ever so many pinnacles, and 
we kept an architect on purpose to watch which of 
them were unsafe and had to be restored or replaced 
by new ones, Every one of these pinnacles cost us 
about fifty pounds, and at every one of our meetings 
we were told that so many pinnacles had been tested, 
and wanted repairing or replacing. Many years 
ago, when I was spending the whole Long Vacation 
at Oxford, I, could watch from my windows a man 
who was supposed to be testing the strength of 
these pinnacles. He was armed with a large crow- 
bar, which he ran with all his might against the 
unfortunate pinnacle. I doubt whether the walls of 
any Roman castellum could have resisted such a 
ram. I spoke to some of the Fellows, and when 
the builder made his next report to us, we rather 
objected to the large number of invalids. He was 
not to be silenced, however, so easily, but told us 
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with a very grave countenance that he could not 
take the responsibility, as a pinnacle might fall any 
day on our Warden when he went to chapel. This, 
he thought, would settle the matter. But no, it 
made no impression whatever on the junior Fellows, 
and the number of annual cripples was certainly very 
much reduced in consequence. 

It is true that Oxford has always loved what is 
old better than what is new, and has resisted most 
innovations to the very last. A well-known liberal 
statesman used to say that when any measure of 
reform was before Parliament, he always rejoiced to 
see an Oxford petition against it, for that measure 
was sure to be carried very soon. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that there always has been 
a liberal minority at Oxford. It is still mentioned 
as something quite antediluvian, that Oxford, that 
is the Hebdomadal Council, petitioned against the 
Great Western Railway invading its sacred precincts ; 
but it is equally true that not many years later it 
petitioned for a branch line to keep the University 
in touch with the rest of the world. 

Many things, of course, have been changed, and 
are changing every year before our very eyes; but 
what can never be changed, in spite of some recent 
atrocities in brick and mortar, is the natural beauty 
of its gardens, and the historical character of its 
architecture. Whether Friar Bacon, as far back 
as the thirteenth century, admired the colleges, 
chapels, and gardens of Oxford, we do not know; 
and even if we did, few of them could have been 
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the same as those which we admire to-day. We 
must not forget that Greene's Honourable History 
of Friar Bacon does not give us a picture of what 
Oxford was when seen by that famous philosopher, 
who is sometimes claimed as a Fellow of Brasenose 
College, probably long before that College existed ; 
but what is said in that play in praise of the Univer- 
sity, may at least be taken as a recollection of what 
Greene saw himself, when he took his degree as 
Bachelor of Arts in 1578. In his play of the 
fiistory of Friar Bacon, Greene introduces the 
Emperor of Germany, Henry II, 1212-50, as 
paying a visit to Henry III of England, 1216-73, 
and he puts into his mouth the following lines, 
which, though they cannot compare with Shelley's 
or Mat Arnold’s, are at all events the earliest 
testimony to the natural attractions of Oxford. 
Anyhow, Shelley’s and Mat Arnold’s lines are 
well known and are always quoted, so that I venture 
to quote Greene’s lines, not for the sake of their 
beauty, but simply because they are probably known 
to very few of my readers: 


“Trust me, Plantagenet, these Oxford schools 
Are richly seated near the river-side : 
The mountains full of fat and fallow deer, 
The battling? pastures lade with kine and flocks, 
The town gorgeous with high built colleges, 
And scholars seemly in their grave attire.” 


1 Will it be believed that the battels (bills) in College are con- 
nected with this word? 
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The mountains round Oxford we must accept as 
a bold poetical licence, whether they were meant for 
Headington Hill or Wytham Woods. The German 
traveller, Hentzner, who described Oxford in 1598, 
is more true to nature when he speaks of the 
wooded hills that encompass the plain in which 
Oxford lies, 

But while the natural beauty of Oxford has 
always been admired and praised by strangers, the 
doctors and professors of the old University have 
not always fared so well at the hands of English 
and foreign critics. I shall not quote from Giordano 
Bruno, who visited England in 1583-5, and calls 
Oxford “the widow of true science’,” but Milton 
surely cannot be suspected of any prejudice against 
Oxford. Yet he writes in 1656 in a letter to 
Richard Jones: “There is indeed plenty of amenity 
and salubrity in the place when you are there. 
There are books enough for the needs of a Univer- 
sity: if only the amenity of the spot contributed so 
much to the genius of the inhabitants as it does to 
pleasant living, nothing would seem wanting to the 
happiness of the place.” 

These ill-natured remarks about the Oxford Dons 
seem to go on to the very beginning of our century. 
The buildings and gardens are praised, but by way 
of contrast, it would seem, or from some kind of 
jealousy, their inhabitants are always treated with 
ridicule. Not long ago a book was published, 


1 Opere, ed. Wagner, i. p. 179. 
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Memoirs of a Highland Lady. Though published 
in 1898, it should be remembered that the memoirs 
go back as far as 1809. Nor should it be forgotten 
that at that time the authoress was hardly more 
than thirteen years of age, and certainly of a very 
girlish, not to say frivolous, disposition. She stayed 
some time with the then Master of University, 
Dr, Griffith, and for him, it must be said, she always. 
shows a certain respect. But no one else at Oxford 
is spared. She arrived there at the time of Lord 
Grenville’s installation as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. Though so young, she was taken to the 
Theatre, and this is her description of what she 
saw and heard:—“It was a shock to me; I had 
expected to be charmed with a play, instead of 
being nearly set to sleep by discourses in Latin 
from a pulpit. There were some purple, and some 
gold, some robes and some wigs, a great crowd, and 
some stir at times, while a deal of humdrum speaking 
and dumb show was followed by the noisy demonstra- 
tions of the students, as they applauded or condemned 
the honours bestowed ; but in the main I tired of 
the heat and the mob, and the worry of these 
mornings, and so, depend upon it, did poor Lord 
Grenville, who sat up in the chair of state among 
the dignitaries, like the Grand Lama in his temple 
guarded by his priests.” One thing only she was 
delighted with, that was the singing of Catalani 
at one of the concerts, Yet even here she cannot 
repress her remark that she sang “Gott safe the 
King.” She evidently was a flippant young lady 
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or child, and with her sister, who afterwards joined 
her at Oxford, seems to have found herself quite 
a fish out of water in the grave society of the 
University. 

The room in the Master’s Lodge which appalled 
her most and seems to have been used as a kind 
of schoolroom, was the Library, full of Divinity 
books, but without curtains, carpet, or fireplace. 
Here they had lessons in music, drawing, arithmetic, 
history, geography, and French. “ And the Master,” 
she adds, “opened to us what had been till then 
a sealed book, the New Testament, so that this 
visit to Oxford proved really one of the fortunate 
chances of my life.” 

This speaks well for the young lady, who in later 
life seems to have occupied a most honoured and 
influential position in Scotch society. But Oxford 
society evidently found no favour in her eyes. 

Her uncle and aunt, as she tells us, were fre- 
quently out at dinner with other Heads of Houses, 
for there was, of course, no other society. These 
dinners seem to have been very sumptuous, though 
their own domestic life was certainly very simple. 
For breakfast they had tea, and butter on their 
bread, and at dinner a small glass of ale, college 
home-brewed ale. ‘ How fat we got!” she exclaims. 
The Master seems to have been a man of refined 
taste, fond of drawing, and what was called poker- 
painting; he was given also to caricaturing, and 
writing of squibs. The two young ladies were evi- 
dently fond of his society, but of the other Oxford 
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society she only mentions the ultra-Tory politics, 
and the stupidity and frivolity of the Heads of 
Houses. “The various Heads,” she writes, “with 
their respective wives, were extremely inferior to 
my uncle and aunt. More than half of the Doctors 
of Divinity were of humble origin, the sons of small 
gentry or country clergy, or even of a lower grade. 
Many of these, constant to the loves of their youth, 
brought ladies of inferior manners to grace what 
appeared to them so dignified a station. It was not 
a good style; there was little talent, and less polish, 
and no sort of knowledge of the world. And yet 
the ignorance of this class was less offensive than 
the assumption of another, when a lady of high 
degree had fallen in love with her brother’s tutor, 
and got him handsomely provided for in the Church, 
that she might excuse herself for marrying him. Of 
the lesser clergy, there were young witty ones— 
odious; young learned ones—bores; and elderly 
ones—pompous ; all, however, of all grades, kind 
and hospitable. But the Christian pastor, humble, 
gentle, consjderate, and self-sacrificing, had no 
representative, as far as I could see, among these 
dealers in old wines, rich dinners, fine china, and 
massive plate.” 

“The religion of Oxford appeared in those days 
to consist in honouring the King and his Ministers, 
and in perpetually popping in and out of chapel. 
Chapel was announced by the strokes of a big 
hammer, beaten on every staircase half an hour 
before by a scout. The education was suited to 
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Divinity. A sort of supervision was said to be kept 
over the young, riotous community, and to a certain 
extent the Proctors of the University and the Deans 
of the different colleges did see that no very open 
scandal was committed. There were rules that had 
in a general way to be obeyed, and lectures that 
had to be attended, but as for care to give high 
aims, provide refining amusements, give a worthy 
tone to the character of responsible beings, there 
was none ever even thought of. The very meaning 
of the word ‘education’ did not appear to be under- 
stood, The college was a fit sequel to the school. 
The young men herded together ; they lived in their 
rooms, and they lived out of them, in the neighbour- 
ing villages, where many had comfortable establish- 
ments.... All sorts of contrivances were resorted 
to to enable the dissipated to remain out all night, 
to shield a culprit, to deceive the dignitaries.” This 
was in 1809, and even later. 

And yet with all this, and while we are told that 
those who attended lectures were laughed at, it 
seems strange that the best divines, and lawyers, 
and politicians of the first half of our century, some 
of whom we may have known ourselves, must have 
been formed under that system. We can hardly 
believe that it was as bad as here described, and we 
must remember that much of the Memozrs of this 
Scotch lady can have been written from memory 
only, and long after the time when she and her 
sister lived at University College. Life there, na 
doubt, may have been very dull, as there were no 
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other young ladies at Oxford, and it cannot have 
been very amusing for these young girls to dine 
with sixteen Heads of Houses, all in wide silk 
cassocks, scarves and bands, one or two in powdered 
wigs, so that, as we are told, they often went home 
crying. All intercourse with the young men was 
strictly forbidden, though it seems to have been 
not altogether impossible to communicate, from the 
garden of the Master’s Lodge, with the young men 
bending out of the college windows, or climbing 
down to the gardens. 

One of these young men, who was at University 
College at the same time, might certainly not have 
been considered a very desirable companion for 
these two Scotch girls. It was no other than 
Shelley. What they say of him does not tell us 
much that is new, yet it deserves to be repeated. 
“Mr. Shelley,” we read, ‘afterwards so celebrated, 
was half crazy. He began his career with every 
kind of wild prank at Eton. At University he was 
very insubordinate, always infringing some rule, the 
breaking of which he knew could not be overlooked. 
He was slovenly in his dress, and when spoken to 
about these and other irregularities, he was in the 
habit of making such extraordinary gestures, ex- 
pressive of his humility under reproof, as to overset 
first the gravity and then the temper of the lecturing 
tutor. When he proceeded so far as to paste up 
atheistical squibs on the chapel doors, it was con- 
sidered necessary to expel him privately, out of 
regard to Sir Timothy Shelley, the father, who 
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came up at once. He and his son left Oxford 
together.” 

No one would recognize in this picture the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, as it is at present. Vous avons 
changé tout cela might be said with great truth by 
the Heads of Houses, the Professors, and Fellows 
of the present day. And yet what the Highland 
lady, or rather the Highland girl, describes, refers 
to times not so long ago but that some of the men 
we have known might have lived through it. How 
this change came about I cannot tell, though I can 
bear testimony to a few survivals of the old state of 
things. 

The Oxford of 1848 was still the Oxford of the 
Heads of Houses and of the Hebdomadal Board. 
That board consisted almost entirely of Heads of 
Houses, and a most important board it was, con- , 
sidering that the whole administration of the Uni- 
versity was really in its hands. The colleges, on 
the other hand, were very jealous of their inde- 
pendence; and even the authority of the Proctors, 
who represented the University as such, was often 
contested within the gates of a college. It is 
wonderful that this old system of governing the 
University through the Heads of Houses should 
have gone on so long and so smoothly. Having 
been trusted by the Fellows of his own society with 
considerable power in the administration of his own 
college, it was supposed that the Head would prove 
equally useful in the administration of the Univer- 
sity. A Head of a House became at once a 
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member of the Council. And, on the whole, they 
managed to drive the coach and horses very well. 
But often when I had to take foreigners to hear 
the University Sermon, and they saw a most extra- 
ordinary set of old gentlemen walking into St. 
Mary’s in procession, with a most startling combina- 
tion of colours, black and red, scarlet and pink, on 
their heavy gowns and sleeves, I found it difficult 
to explain who they were. “Are they your pro- 
fessors?” I was asked. “Oh, no,” I said, “the 
professors don’t wear red gowns, only Doctors of 
Divinity and of Civil Law, and as every Head of 
a House must have something to wear in public, 
he is invariably made a Doctor.” I remember one 
exception only, and at a much later time, namely, 
the Master of Balliol, who, like Canning at the 
Congress of Vienna, considered it among his most 
valued distinctions never to have worn the gown 
of a D.C.L. or D.D. It is well known that when 
Marshal Bliicher was made a Doctor at Oxford he 
asked, in the innocence of his heart, that General 
Gneisenau, hjs right-hand man, might at least be 
made a chemist. He certainly had mixed a most 
effective powder for the French army under 
Napoléon. 

“But,” my friend would ask, “have you no 
Senatus Academicus, have you no faculties of pro- 
fessors such as there are in all other Christian 
universities?” “Yes and no,’ I said. “We have 
professors, but they are not divided into facul- 
ties, and they certainly do not form the Senatus 
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Academicus, or the highest authority in the Uni- 
versity.” 

It seems very strange, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that as soon as a good tutor is made a pro- 
fessor, he is considered of no good for the real 
teaching work of the colleges. His lectures are 
generally deserted; and I could quote the names 
of certain professors who afterwards rose to great 
eminence, but who at Oxford were simply ignored 
and their lecture-rooms deserted. The real teach- 
ing or coaching or cramming for examination is left 
to the tutors and Fellows of each college, and the 
examinations also are chiefly in their hands. Many 
undergraduates never see a professor, and, as far as 
the teaching work of the University is concerned, 
the professorships might safely be abolished. And 
yet, as I could honestly assure my foreign friends, 
the best men who take honour degrees at Oxford 
are quite the equals of the best men at Paris or 
Berlin. The professors may not be so distin- 
guished, but that is due to a certain extent to the 
small salaries attached to some of the chairs. Eng- 
land has produced great names both in science and 
philosophy and scholarship, but these have generally 
drifted to some more attractive or lucrative centres. 
When I first came to Oxford one professor received 
#40 a year, another £1,500, and no one complained 
about these inequalities. A certain amount of land 
had been left by a king or bishop for endowing 
@ certain chair, and every holder of the chair re- 
ceived whatever the endowment yielded. The 
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mode of appointing professors was very curious at 
that time. Often the elections resembled parlia- 
mentary elections, far more regard being paid to 
political or theological partisanship than to scien- 
tific qualifications. Every M.A. had a vote, and 
these voters were scattered all over the country. 
Canvassing was carried on quite openly. Travelling 
expenses were freely paid, and lists were kept in 
each college of the men who could be depended on 
to vote for the liberal or the conservative candidate. 
Imagine a professor of medicine or of Greek being 
elected because he was a liberal! Some appoint- 
ments rested with the Prime Minister, or, as it was 
called, the Crown; and it was quoted to the honour 
of the Duke of Wellington, that he, when Chan- 
cellor of the University, once insisted that the 
electors should elect the best man, and they had to 
yield, though there were electors who would declare 
their own candidate the best man, whatever the 
opinion of really qualified judges might be. All 
this election machinery is much improved now, 
though an infallible system of electing the best men 
has not yet been discovered. One single elector, 
who is not troubled by too tender a conscience, may 
even now vitiate a whole election; to say nothing 
of the painful position in which an elector is placed, 
if he has to vote against a personal friend or a 
member of his own college, particularly when the 
feeling that it is dishonourable to disclose the vote 
of each elector is no longer strong enough to pro- 
tect the best interests of the University. 
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It took me some time before I could gain an in- 
sight into all this. The old system passed away 
before my very eyes, not without evident friction 
between my different friends, and then came the 
difficulty of learning to understand the working of 
the new machinery which had been devised and 
sanctioned by Parliament. Reformers arose even 
among the Heads of Houses, as, for instance, Dr. 
Jeune, the Master of Pembroke College, who was 
credited with having vajeuni Lancienne universitd, 
But he was by no means the only, or even the 
chief actor in University reform. Many of my 
personal friends, such as Dr. Tait, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Rev. H. G. Liddell, 
afterwards Dean of Christ Church, Professor Baden- 
Powell, and the Rev. G. H. S. Johnson, afterwards 
Dean of Wells, with Stanley and Goldwin Smith 
as Secretaries, did honest service in the various 
Royal and Parliamentary Commissions, and spent 
much of their valuable time in serving the University 
and the country. I could do no more than answer 
the questions addressed to me by the Commissioners 
and by my friends, and this is really all the share 
T had at that time in the reform of the University, 
or what was called Germanizing the English Univet- 
sities. At one time such was the unpopularity of 
these reformers in the University itself that one of 
them asked one of the junior professors to invite 
him to dinner, because the Heads of Houses would 
no longer admit him to their hospitable boards. 

Certainly to have been a member of the much- 
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abused Hebdomadal Board, and a Head of a College 
in those pre-reform days must have been a delightful 
life. Before the days of agricultural distress the in- 
come of the colleges was abundant; the authority of 
the Heads was unquestioned in their own colleges ; 
not only undergraduates, but Fellows also had to 
be submissive. No junior Fellow would then have 
dared to oppose his Head at college meetings. 
If there was by chance an obstreperous junior, he 
was easily silenced or requested to retire. The 
days had not yet come when a Master of Trinity 
ventured to remark that even a junior Fellow 
might possibly be mistaken. Colleges seemed to 
be the property of the Heads, and in some of 
them the Fellows were really chosen by them, and 
the rest of the Fellows after some kind of examina- 
tion. The management of University affairs was 
likewise entirely in the hands of the Heads of 
Colleges, and it was on rare occasions only that 
a theological question stirred the interest of non- 
resident M.A.s, and brought them to Oxford to 
record their vote for or against the constituted 
authorities. Men like the Dean of Christ Church, 
Dr. Gaisford, the Warden of Wadham, Dr. Parsons, 
and the Provost of Oriel, Dr. Hawkins, were in 
their dominions supreme, till the rebellious spirit 
began to show itself in such men as Dr. Jeune, 
Professor Baden-Powell, A. P. Stanley, Goldwin 
Smith and others. 

Nor were there many very flagrant abuses under 
the old régime. It was rather the want of life that 
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was complained of. It began to be felt that Oxford 
should take its place as an equal by the side of 
foreign Universities, not only as a high school, but 
as a home of what then was called for the first 
time “ original research.” There can be no question 
that as a teaching body, as a high school at the 
head of all the public schools in England, Oxford 
did its duty nobly. A man who at that time could 
take a Double First was indeed a strong man, well 
fitted for any work in after life. He would not 
necessarily turn out an original thinker, a scholar, 
or a discoverer in physical science, but he would 
know what it was to know anything thoroughly. 
To take honours at the same time in classics and 
mathematics required strength and grasp, and the 
effort was certainly considerable, as I found out 
when occasionally I read a Greek or Latin author 
with a young undergraduate friend. What struck 
me most was the accurate knowledge a candidate 
acquired of special authors and special books, but 
also the want of that familiarity with the language, 
Greek or Latin, which would enable him to read 
any new author with comparative ease. The 
young men whom I knew at the time they went 
in for their final examination, were certainly well 
grounded in classics, and what they knew they 
knew thoroughly. 

The personal relations existing between under- 
graduates and their tutors were very intimate. 
A tutor took a pride in his pupils, and often became 
their friend for life. The teaching was almost 
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private teaching, and the idea of reading a written 
lecture to a class in college did not exist as yet. 
It was real teaching with questions and answers; 
while lectures, written and read out, were looked 
down upon as good enough for professors, but 
entirely useless for the schools. The social tone 
of the University was excellent. Many of the 
tutors and of the undergraduates came of good 
families, and the struggle for life, or for a college 
living, or college office, was not, as yet, so fierce 
as it became afterwards. College tutors toiled on 
for life, and certainly did their work to the last 
most conscientiously. There was perhaps little 
ambition, little scheming or pushing, but the work 
of the University, such as the country would have 
it, was well done. If the Honour-Lists were small, 
the number of utter failures also was not very 
large. 

For a young scholar, like myself, who came to 
live at Oxford in those distant days, the peace and 
serenity of life were most congenial, though several 
of my friends were among the first who began to 
fret, and wished for more work to be done and for 
better use to be made of the wealth and the oppor- 
tunities of the University. My impression at that 
time was the same as it has been ever since, that 
a reform of the Universities was impossible till the 
public schools had been thoroughly reformed. The 
Universities must take what the schools send them. 
There is every year a limited number of boys from 
the best schools who would do credit to any 
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University. But a large number of the young 
men who are sent up to matriculate at Oxford 
are not up to an academic standard. Unless the 
colleges agree to stand empty for a year or two, 
they cannot help themselves, but have to keep the 
standard of the matriculation examination low, and 
in fact do, to a great extent, the work that ought 
to have been done at school. Think of boys being 
sent up to Oxford, who, after having spent on an 
average six years at a public school, are yet unable 
to read a line of Greek or Latin which they have 
not seen before. Yet so it was, and so it is, unless 
I am very much misinformed. It is easy for some 
colleges who keep up a high standard of matricula- 
tion to turn out first-class men; the real burden 
falls on the colleges and tutors who have to work 
hard to bring their pupils up to the standard of 
a pass degree, and few people have any idea how 
little a pass degree may mean. Those tutors have 
indeed hard work to do and get little credit for it, 
though their devotion to their college and their 
pupils is highly creditable. Fifty years ago even 
a pass degree was more difficult than it is now, 
because candidates were not allowed to pass in 
different subjects at different times, but the whole 
examination had to be done all at once, or not 
at all. 

I had naturally made it a rule at Oxford to stand 
aloof from the conflict of parties, whether academical, 
theological, or political I had my own work to 
do, and it did not seem to me good taste to obtrude 
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my opinions, which naturally were different from 
those prevalent at Oxford. Most people like to 
wash their dirty linen among themselves; and 
though I gladly talked over such mattets with my 
friends who often consulted me, I did not feel called 
upon to join in the fray. I lived through several 
severe crises at Oxford, and though I had some 
intimate friends on either side, I remained through- 
out a looker on. 

Seldom has a University passed through such a 
complete change as Oxford has since the year 1854. 
And yet the change was never violent, and the 
University has passed through its ordeal really re- 
juvenated and reinvigorated. It has been said that 
our constitution has now become too democratic, 
and that a University should be ruled by a Senatus 
rather than bya Juventus. This is true to a certain 
extent. There has been too much unrest, too con- 
stant changes, and a lack of continuity in the studies 
and in the government of the University. Every 
three years a new wave of young masters came in, 
carried a reforrh in the system of teaching and 
examining, and then left to make room for a new 
wave which brought new ideas, before the old ones 
had a fair trial. Senior members of the University, 
heads of houses and professors, have no more voting 
power than the young men who have just taken 
their degrees, nay, have in reality less influence than 
these young Masters, who always meet together and 
form a kind of compact phalanx when votes are to 
be taken. There was even a Non-placet club, ready 
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to throw out any measure that seemed to emanate 
from the reforming party, or threatened to change 
any established customs, whether beneficial or other- 
wise to the University. The University, as such, 
was far less considered than the colleges, and money 
drawn from the colleges for University purposes 
was looked upon as robbery, though of course the 
colleges profited by the improvement of the Uni- 
versity, and the interests of the two ought never to 
have been divided, as little as the interests of an 
army can be divided from the interests of each 
regiment. 

When I came to Oxford there was still practically 
no society except that of the Heads of Houses, and 
there were no young ladies to grace their dinners. 
Each head took his turn in succession, and had twice 
or three times during term to feed his colleagues. 
These dinners were sumptuous repasts, though they 
often took place as early as five. To be invited to 
them was considered a great distinction, and, though 
a very young man, I was allowed now and then to 
be present, and I highly appreciated the honour. 
The company consisted almost entirely of Heads of 
Houses, Carons, and Professors ; sometimes there 
was a sprinkling of distinguished persons from 
London, and even of ladies of various ages and 
degrees. I confess I often sat among them, as we 
say in German, verrathen und verkauft. After dinner 
I saw a number of young men streaming in, and 
thought the evening would now become more lively. 
But far from it. These young men with white ties 
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and in evening dress stood in their scanty gowns 
huddled together on one side of the room. They 
received a cup of tea, but no one noticed them or 
spoke to them, and they hardly dared to speak 
among themselves. This, as I was told, was called 
“doing the perpendicular,” and they must have felt 
much relieved when towards ten o'clock they were 
allowed to depart, and exchange the perpendicular 
for a more comfortable position, indulging in songs 
and pleasant talk, which I sometimes was invited to 
join. 

At that time I remember only very few houses 
outside the circle of Heads of Houses, where there 
was a lady and a certain amount of social life—the 
houses of Dr. Acland, Dr. Greenhill, Professor 
Baden-Powell, Professor Donkin, and Mr. Greswell. 
In their houses there was less of the strict academical 
etiquette, and as they were fond of music, particularly 
the Donkins, I spent some really delightful evenings 
with them. Nay, as I played on the pianoforte, 
even the Heads of Houses began to patronize music 
at their evening parties, though no gentleman at 
that time would have played at Oxford. I being 
a German, and Professor Donkin being a confirmed 
invalid, we were allowed to play, and we certainly 
had an appreciative, though not always a silent, 
audience. 

In one respect, the old system of Oxford Fellow- 
ships was still very perceptible in the society of the 
University. No Fellows were allowed to marry, and 
the natural consequence was that most of them 
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waited for a college living, a professorship or 
librarianship, which generally came to them when 
they were no longer young men. Headships of 
colleges also had so long to be waited for that most 
of them were generally filled by very senior and 
mostly unmarried men. Besides, headships were 
but seldom given for excellence in scholarship, 
science, or even divinity, but for the sake of personal 
popularity, and for business habits. Some of the 
Fellows gave pleasant and, as I thought, very Lucullic 
dinners in college ; and I still remember my surprise 
when I was asked to the first dinner in Common 
Room at Jesus College. My host was Mr. Ffoulkes, 
who afterwards became a Roman Catholic, and then 
an Anglican clergyman again. The carpets, the 
curtains, the whole furniture and the plate quite 

, confounded me, and I became still more confounded 
when I was suddenly called upon to make a speech 
at a time when I could hardly put two words to- 
gether in English. 

The City society was completely separated from 
the University society, so that even rich bankers 
and other gentlemen would never have ventured to 
ask members of the University to dine. 

Considering the position then held by the Heads 
of Houses, I feel I ought to devote some pages to 
describing some of the most prominent of them. 
At my age I may well hold to the maxim senzores 
priores, and will therefore begin with Dr. Routh, the 
centenarian President of Magdalen, as, though the 
headship of a house seems to be an excellent pre- 
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scription for longevity, there was no one to dispute 
the venerable doctor's claim to precedence in this 
respect. He was then nearly a hundred years old, 
and he died in his hundredth year, and obtained his 
wish to have the C, anno centesimo, on his gravestone, 
for, though tired of life, he often declared, so I was 
told, that he would not be outdone in this respect 
by another very old man, who was a dissenter; he 
never liked to see the Church beaten. I might 
have made his personal acquaintance, some friends 
of the old President offering to present me to him. 
But I did not avail myself of their offer, because 
I knew the old man did not like to be shown as 
a curiosity. When I saw him sitting at his window 
he always wore a wig, and few had seen him without 
his wig and without his academic gown. He was 
certainly an exceptional man, and I believe he stood 
alone in the whole history of literature, as having 
published books at an interval of seventy years. 
His edition of the Exéhymemes and Gorgias of Plato 
was published in 1784, his papers on the Jgnatian 
Lpistles in 1854. His Religuia Sacra first appeared 
in 1814, and they are a work which at that time 
would have made the reputation of any scholar and 
divine. His editions of historical works, such as 
Burnet’s History of his own Time and the History 
of the riign of King Fames, show his considerable 
acquaintance with English history. I have already 
mentioned how he used to speak of events long 
before his time, such as the execution of Charles I, 
as if he had been present; nor did he hesitate to 
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declare that even Bishop Burnet was a great liar. 
He certainly had seen many things which connected 
him with the past. He had seen Samuel Johnson 
mounting the steps of the Clarendon building in 
Broad Street, and though he had not himself seen 
Charles I when he held his Parliament at Oxford, 
he had known a lady whose mother had seen the 
king walking round the Parks at Oxford. 
However, we must not forget that many stories 
about the old President were more or less mythical, 
as indeed many Oxford stories are. I was told 
that he actually slept in wig, cap and gown, so that 
once when an alarm of fire was raised in the quad- 
rangle of his College, he put his head out of window 
in an incredibly short time, fully equipped as above. 
Many of these stories or “ Common-Roomers” as 
they were called, still lived in the Common Rooms 
in my time, when the Fellows of each College 
assembled regularly after dinner, to take wine 
and dessert, and to talk on anything but what was 
called Shop, i.e. Greek and Latin. No one in- 
quired about the truth of these stories, as long 
as they were well told. In a place like Oxford 
there exists a regular descent, by inheritance, of 
good stories. I remember stories told of Dr. 
Jenkins, as Master of Balliol, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to his successor, Mr. Jowett. Bodleian 
stories descended in like manner from Dr. Bandinell 
to Mr. Coxe, and will probably be told of successive 
librarians till they become quite incongruous. I am 
old enough to have watched the descent of stories 
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at Oxford, just as one recognizes the same furniture 
in college rooms occupied by successive generations 
of undergraduates. To me they sometimes seem 
threadbare like the old Turkish carpets in the 
college rooms, but I never spoil them by betraying 
their age, and, if well told, I can enjoy them as 
much as if I had never heard them before. 

Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, was quite a 
representative of Old Oxford, and a well-known 
character in the University. I had been introduced 
to him by Baron Bunsen, and he showed me much 
hospitality. I was warned that I should find him 
very stiff and forbidding. His own Fellows called 
him the East-wind. But though he certainly was 
condescending, he treated me with great urbanity. 
He had a very peculiar habit; when he had to 
shake hands with people whom he considered his 
inferiors, he stretched out two fingers, and if some 
of them who knew this peculiarity of his, tendered 
him two fingers in return, the shaking of hands 
became rather awkward. One of the Fellows of his 
college told me that, as long as he was only a 
Fellow, he never received more than two fingers; 
when, however, he became Head Master of a school, 
he was rewarded with three fingers, or even with 
the whole hand, but, as soon as he gave up 
this place, and returned to live in college, he 
was at once reduced to the statutable two fingers, 
I don’t recollect exactly how many fingers I was 
treated to, and I may have shaken them with my 
whole hand. Anyhow, I am quite conscious now 
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of how many times I must have offended against 
academic etiquette. How, for instance, is a man 
to know that people who live at Oxford during 
term-time never shake hands except once during 
term? I doubt, in fact, whether that etiquette 
existed when I first came to Oxford, but it certainly 
had existed for some time before I discovered it. 
Dr. Jenkins, Master of Balliol, was also the hero 
of many anecdotes, It was of him that it was first 
told how he once found fault with an undergraduate 
because, whenever he looked out of window, he 
invariably saw the young man loitering about in 
the quad; to which the undergraduate replied: 
“ How very curious, for whenever I cross the quad, 
I always see you, Sir, looking out of window.” He 
had a quiet humour of his own, and delighted 
in saying things which made others laugh, but 
never disturbed a muscle of his own face. One 
of his undergraduates was called Wyndham, and he 
had to say a few sharp words to thim at “hand- 
shaking,” that is, at the end of term. After saying 
all he wanted, he finished in Latin: “Et nunc 
valeas Wyndhamme,’—the last two syllables being 
pronounced with great emphasis. The Master’s 
regard for his own dignity was very great. Once, 
when returning from a solitary walk, he slipped 
and fell. Two undergraduates seeing the accident 
ran to assist him, and were just laying hands on 
him to lift him up, when he descried a Master of 
Arts coming. “Stop,” he cried, “stop, I see a 
Master of Arts coming down the street.” And he 
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dismissed the undergraduates with many thanks, 
and was helped on to his legs by the M.A. 

Accidents, or slips of the tongue, will happen to 
everybody, even to a Head of a House. One of 
these old gentlemen, Dr. Symons, of Wadham, 
when presiding at a missionary meeting, had to 
introduce Sir Peregrine Maitland, a most distin- 
guished officer, and a thoroughly good man. When 
dilating on the Christian work which Sir Peregrine 
had done in India, he called him again and again 
Sir Peregrine Pickle. The effect was most ludicrous, 
for everybody was evidently well acquainted with 
Roderick Random, and Sir Peregrine had great 
difficulty in remaining serious when the Chairman 
called on Sir Peregrine Pickle once more to address 
his somewhat perplexed audience. 

But whatever may be said about the old Heads 
of Houses, most of them were certainly gentlemen 
both by birth and by nature. They are forgotten 
now, but they did good in their time, and much of 
their good work remains. If I consider who were 
the Dean and ‘Canons and Students I met at Christ 
Church when I first became a member of the 
House, I should have to give a very different 
account from that given by the Highland lady in 
her Afemoirs. The Dean of Christ Church, who 
received me, who proposed me for the degree of 
M.A., and afterwards allowed me to become 2 
member of the House, was Dr. Gaisford, a real 
scholar, though it may be of the old school. He 
was considered very rough and rude, but I can 
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only say he showed me more of real courtesy in 
those days than anybody else at Oxford. He was, 
I believe, a little shy, and easily put out when 
he suspected anybody, particularly the young men, 
of want of consideration. I can quite believe that 
when an undergraduate, in addressing him, stepped 
on the hearthrug on which he was standing, he may 
have said: “Get down from my _ hearthrug,” 
meaning, “keep at your proper distance.” I can 
only say that I never found him anything but kind 
and courteous. It so happened that he had been 
made a Member of the Bavarian Academy, and 
I, though very young, had received the same 
distinction as a reward for my Sanskrit work, and 
the Dean was rather pleased when he heard it. 
When I asked him whether he would put my name 
on the books of the House, he certainly hesitated 
a little, and asked me at last to come again next 
day and dine with him. I went, but I confess 
I was rather afraid that the Dean would raise 
difficulties. However, he spoke to me very nicely, 
“T have looked through the books,” he said, “and 
I find two precedents of Germans being members 
of the Hou.e, one of the name of Wernerus, and 
another of the name of Nitzschius,” or some such 
name. “But,” he continued, smiling, “even if 
I had not found these names, I should not have 
minded making a precedent of your case.” People 
were amazed at Oxford when they heard of the 
Dean’s courtesy, but I can only repeat that I never 
found him anything but courteous. 
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Most of the Heads of Houses asked me to dine 
with them by sending me an invitation. The Dean 
alone first came and called on me. I was then 
living in a small room in Walton Street in which 
I worked, and dined, and smoked. My bedroom 
was close by, and I generally got up early, and 
shaved and finished my toilet at about 11 o'clock. 
T had just gone into my bedroom to shave, my face 
was half covered with lather, when my landlady 
rushed in and told me the Dean had called, and 
my dogs were pulling him about. The fact was 
I had a Scotch terrier with a litter of puppies in 
a basket, and when the Dean entered in full 
academical dress, the dogs flew at him, pulling 
the sleeves of his gown and barking furiously. 
Covered with lather as I was, I had to rush in to 
quiet the dogs, and in this state I had to receive 
the Very Rev. the Dean, and explain to him the 
nature of the work that brought me to Oxford. 
It was certainly awkward, but in spite of the disorder 
of my room, in spite also of the tobacco smoke 
of which the Dean did not approve, all went off 
well, though, I confess, I felt somewhat ashamed. 
In the same interview the Dean asked me about 
an Icelandic Dictionary which had been offered 
to the press by Cleasby and Dasent. “Surely it 
is a small barbarous island,” he said, “and how 
can they have any literature?” I tried, as well 
as I could, to explain to the Dean the extent and 
the value of Icelandic literature, and soon after 
the press, which was then the Dean, accepted the 
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knew the prayer-book by heart, and as long as he 
could see to read there was no harm in his reading. 
But when his eyesight failed him and he had to 
trust entirely to his memory, he would often go 
from some word in the evening prayer to the same 
word in the marriage service, and from there to 
the burial service, with an occasional slip into 
baptism. The result of it was that he was no 
longer allowed to read the service in Chapel except 
during Long Vacation when the young men were 
away. I frequently stayed at Oxford during 
vacation, and thought of course that the evening 
service would never end, till at last I was asked 
to name the child, and then I went home. 

One Sunday I remember going to chapel, and 
after prayers had begun the following conversation 
took place, loud enough to be heard all through 
the chapel. Enter old Canon preceded by a beadle. 
He goes straight to his stall, and finding it occupied 
by a well-known D.D. from London, who is deeply 
engaged in prayer, he stands and looks at the inter- 
loper, and when that produces no effect, he says 
to the beadle: “Tell that man this is my stall; tell 
him to get out.’ 

Beadle : “Dr. A.’s compliments, and whether you 
would kindly occupy another stall.” 

D.D. : “ Very sorry; I shall change immediately.” 

Old Canon settles in his stall, prayers continue, 
and after about ten minutes the Canon shouts: 
“‘ Beadle, tell that man to dine with me at five.” 

Beadle: “ Dr. A.’s compliments, and whether you 
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would give him the pleasure of your company at 
dinner at five.” 

D.D.: “ Very sorry, I am engaged.” 

Beadle: “D.D. regrets he is engaged.” 

Old Canon: “Oh, he won't dine!” 

The cathedral was very empty, and fortunately 
this conversation was listened to by a small con- 
gregation only. I can, however, vouch for it, as 
I was sitting close by and heard it myself. 

Bodley’s Library, too, was full of good stories, 
though many of them do not bear repeating. When 
I first began to work there, Dr. Bandinell was 
Bodleian Librarian. Working in the Bodleian was 
then like working in one’s private library. One 
could have as many books and MSS. as one desired, 
and the six hours during which the Library was 
open were a very fair allowance for such tiring 
work as copying and collating Sanskrit MSS. 
I well remember my delight when I first sat down 
at my table near one of the windows looking into 
the garden of Exeter. It seemed a perfect paradise 
for a student. I must confess that I slightly altered 
my opinion when I had to sit there every day 
during a severe winter without any fire, shivering 
and shaking, and almost unable to hold my pen, 
till kind Mr. Coxe, the sub-librarian, took com- 
passion on me and brought me a splendid fur that 
had been sent him as a present by a Russian 
scholar, who had witnessed the misery of the 
Librarian in this Siberian Library. Now all this 
is changed. The Library is so full of students, 
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both male and female, that one has difficulty in 
finding a place, certainly in finding a quiet place; 
‘and all sorts of regulations have been introduced 
which have no doubt become necessary on account 
of the large number of readers, but which have 
completely changed, or as some would say, improved 
the character of the place. As to one improve 
ment, however, there can be no two opinions. 
The Library and the reading-room, the so-called 
Camera, are now comfortably warmed, and students 
may in the latter place read for twelve hours 
uninterruptedly, and not be turned out as we were 
by a warning bell at four o'clock. And woe to 
you if you failed to obey the warning. One day 
an unfortunate reader was so absorbed in his book 
that he did not hear the bell, and was locked in. 
He tried in vain to attract attention from the 
windows, for it was no pleasant prospect to pass 
a night among so many ghosts. At last he saw 
a solitary woman, and shouted to her that he was 
locked in. “No,” she said, “you are not. The 
Library is closed at four.” Whether he spent the 
night among the books is not known. Let us hope 
that he met with a less logical person to release him 
from his cold prison. 

Dr. Bandinell ruled supreme in his library, and 
even the Curators trembled before him when he told 
them what had been the invariable custom of the 
Library for years, and could not be altered. And, 
curiously enough, he had always funds at his dis- 
posal, which is not the case now, and whenever 
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there was a collection of valuable MSS, in the 
market he often prided himself on having secured 
it long before any ‘other library had the money 
ready. Now and then, it is true, he allowed himself 
to be persuaded by a plausible seller of rare books 
or MSS., but generally he was very wary. He was 
not always very courteous to visitors, and still less so 
to his under-librarians. The Oriental under-librarian 
Professor Reay, in particular, who was old and some- 
what infirm, had much to suffer from him, and the 
language in which he was ordered about was such 
as would not now be addressed to any menial. And 
yet Professor Reay belonged to a very good family, 
though Dr. Bandinell would insist on calling him Ray, 
and declared that he had no right to the e in his 
name, In revenge some people would give him an 
additional i and call him Dr. Bandinelli, which made 
him very angry, because, as he would say to me, 
“he had never been one of those dirty foreigners.” 
Silence was enjoined in the library, but the librarian’s 
voice broke through all rules of silence. I remember’ 
once, when Professor Reay had been looking for 
ever so long to find his spectacles without which he 
could not read the Arabic MSS., and had asked 
everybody whether they had seen them, a voice 
came at last thundering through the library: 
“You left your spectacles on my chair, you 
old * , and I sat on them!” There was an 
end of spectacles and Arabic MSS. after that. 
There were two men only of whom Dr. Bandinell 
and H. O. Coxe also were afraid, Dr. Pusey, who 
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was one of the Curators, and later on, Jowett, the 
Master of Balliol. 

There was a vacancy in the Oriental sub-librarian- 
ship, and a very distinguished young Hebrew scholar, 
William Wright, afterwards Professor at Cambridge, 
was certainly by far the best candidate. But as ill- 
luck—I mean ill-luck for the Library—would have 
it, he had given offence by a lecture at Dublin, in 
which he declared that the people of Canaan were 
Semitic, and not, as stated in Genesis, the children 
of Ham. No one doubts this now, and every new 
inscription has confirmed it. Still a strong effort 
was made to represent Dr. Wright as a most 
dangerous young man, and thus to prevent his 
appointment at Oxford. The appointment was 
really in the hands of Dr. Bandinell; and after I 
had frankly explained to him the motives of this 
mischievous agitation against Dr. Wright, and 
assured him that he was a scholar and by no means 
given to what was then called “ free-handling of the 
Old Testament,” he promised me that he would 
appoint him and no one else. However, poor man, 
he was urged and threatened and frightened, and 
to my grea.‘surprise the appointment was given to 
some one else, who at that time had given hardly 
any proofs of independent work as a Semitic scholar, 
though he afterwards rendered very good and honest 
service. I did not disguise my opinion of what had 
happened; and for more than a year Dr. Bandinell 
never spoke to me nor I to him, though we met 
almost daily at the library. At last the old man, 
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evidently feeling that he had been wrong, came to 
tell me that he was sorry for what had happened, 
but that it was not his fault: after this, of course, all 
was forgotten. Dr. Wright had a much more brilliant 
career opened to him, first at the British Museum, 
and then as professor at Cambridge, than he could 
possibly have had as sub-librarian at Oxford. He 
always remained a scholar, and never dabbled in 
theology. 

Some very heated correspondence passed at the 
time, and I remember keeping the letters for a long 
while. They were curious as showing the then 
state of theological opinion at Oxford; but I have 
evidently put the correspondence away so carefully 
that nowhere can I find it now. Let it be forgotten 
and forgiven. 

Many, if not all, of the stories that I have written 
down in this chapter may be legendary, and they 
naturally lose or gain as told by different people. 
Who has not heard different versions of the story 
of a well-known Canon of Christ Church in my early 
days, who, when rowing on the river, saw a drowning 
man laying hold of his boat and nearly upsetting it. 
“ Providentially,” he explained, “I had brought my 
umbrella, and I had presence of mind enough to hit 
him over the knuckles. He let go, sank, and never 
rose again.” Nobody, I imagine, would have vouched 
for the truth of this story, but it was so often 
repeated that it provided the old gentleman with 
a nickname, that stuck to him always. 

I could add more Oxford stories, but it seems 
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almost ill-natured to do so, and I could only say 
in most cases velata refero, When I first came 
here Oxford and Oxford society were to me so 
strange that I probably accepted many similar 
stories as gospel truth. My young friends hardly 
treated me quite fairly in this respect. I had many 
questions to ask, and my friends evidently thought 
it great fun to chaff me and to tell me stories which 
I naturally believed, for there were many things 
which seemed to me very strange, and yet they 
were true and I had to believe them. The 
existence of Fellows who received from £300 to 
4800 a year, as a mere sinecure for life, provided 
they did not marry, seemed to me at first perfectly 
incredible. In Germany education at Public Schools 
and Universities was so cheap that even the 
poorest could manage to get what was wanted for 
the highest employments, particularly if they could 
gain an exhibition or scholarship. But after a man 
had passed his examinations, the country or the 
government had nothing more to do with him. 
“Swim or drown” was the maxim followed every- 
where ; and it was but natural that the first years of 
professional I!se, whether as lawyers, medical men, ° 
or'clergymen, were years of great self-denial. But 
they were also years of intense struggle, and the 
years of hunger are said to have accounted for 
a great deal of excellent work in order to force the 
doors to better employment. To imagine that after 
the country had done its duty by providing schools and 
universities, it would provide crutches for men who 
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ought to learn to walk by themselves, was beyond 
my comprehension, particularly when I was told how 
large'a sum was yearly spent by the colleges in paying 
these fellowships without requiring any guid pro quo. 

Having once come to believe that, and several 
other to me unintelligible things at Oxford, I was 
ready to believe almost anything my friends told 
me. There are some famous stone images, for 
instance, round the Theatre and the Ashmolean 
Museum. They are hideous, for the sandstone of 
which they are made has crumbled away again and 
again, but even when they were restored, the same 
brittle stone was used, They are in the form of 
Hermae, and were planned by no less an architect 
than Sir Christopher Wren. When I asked what 
they were meant for, I was assured quite seriously 
that they were images of former Heads of Houses. 
I believed it, though I expressed my surprise that 
the stonemason who made new heads, when the 
old showed hardly more than two eyes and a nose, 
and a very wide mouth, should carefully copy the 
crumbling faces, because, as I was informed, he had 
been told to copy the former gentlemen. 

It was certainly a very common amusement of 
my young undergraduate friends to make fun of the 
Heads of Houses, They did not seem to feel that 
shiver of unspeakable awe for them of which Bishop 
Thorold speaks; nay, they were anything but re- 
spectful in speaking of the Doctors of Divinity in 
their red gowns with black velvet sleeves. If it is 
difficult for old men always to understand young 
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men, it is certainly even more difficult for young 
men to understand old men. There is a very old 
saying, “ Young men think that old men are fools, 
but old men know that young men are.” Though 
very young myself, I came to know several of the 
old Heads of Houses, and though they certainly 
had their peculiarities, they did by no means all 
belong to the age of the Dodo. They were enjoy- 
ing their oftum cum dignitate, as befits gentlemen, 
scholars, and divines, and they certainly ‘deserved 
greater respect from the undergraduates than they 
received. 

At the annual Eucaenia, a great deal of licence 
was allowed to the young men; and I know of 
several strangers, especially foreigners, who have 
been scandalized at the riotous behaviour of the 
undergraduates in the Theatre, the Oxford Azia, 
when the Vice-Chancellor stood up to address the 
Wsembled audience. My first experience of this 
‘was with Dr, Plumptre, who, as I have said, was 

. very tall and stately; when his first words were not 
quite distinct, the undergraduates shouted, “Speak 
up, old stick.” When the Warden of Wadham, the 
Rev. Dr. s'ymons, was showing some pretty young 
ladies to their seats in the Theatre, he was threatened 
by the young men, who yelled at the top of their 
voices, “I'll tell Lydia, you wicked old man.” Now 
Lydia was his most excellent spouse. At first the 
remarks of the undergraduates at the Eucaenia, or 
rather Saturnalia, were mostly good-natured and at 
least witty; but they at last became so rude that 
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distinguished men, whom the University wished to 
honour by conferring on them honorary degrees, 
felt deeply offended. Sir Arthur Helps declared 
that he came to receive an honour, and received an 
insult. Well do I remember the Rev. Dr. Salmon, 
who was asked where he had left his lobster sauce ; 
Dr. Wendell Holmes was shouted at, whether he 
had come across the Atlantic in his “One Hoss 
Shay”; the Right Hon, W. H. Smith, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, was presented with a Pinafore, 
and Lord Wolseley with a Black Watch. There 
was a certain amount of wit in these allusions, and 
the best way to take the academic row and riot was 
Tennyson’s, who told me on coming out that “he 
felt all the time as if standing on the shingle of the 
sea shore, the storm howling, and the spray covering 
him right and left.” After a time, however, these 
Saturnalia had to be stopped, and they were stopped 
in a curious way, by giving ladies seats among the 
undergraduates. It speaks well for them that their 
regard for the ladies restrained them, and made 
them behave like gentlemen. 

The reign of the Heads of Houses, which was in 
full force when I first settled in Oxford, began to 
wane when it was least expected. There had, 
however, been grumblings among the Fellows and 
Tutors at Oxford, who felt themselves aggrieved by 
the self-willed interference of the Heads of Colleges 
in their tutorial work, and, it may be, resented the 
airs assumed by men who, after all, were their equals, 
and in no sense their betters, in the University. 
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Society distinctly profited when Fellows and 
Tutors ‘were allowed to marry, and when several 
of the newly-elected of the Heads of Houses, having 
wives and daughters, opened their houses, and had 
interesting people to dine with them from the 
neighbourheod and from London. 

The Deanery of Christ Church was not only 
made architecturally into a new house, but under 
Dr. Liddell, with his charming wife and daughters, 
became a social centre not easily rivalled anywhere 
else. There one met not only royalty, the young 
Prince of Wales, but many eminent writers, artists, 
and political men from London, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Richmond, Ruskin, and many others. Another 
bright house of the new era was that of the Principal 
of Brasenose, Dr. Cradock, and his cheerful and 
most amusing wife. There one often met such men 
as Lord Russell, Sir George C. Lewis, young Har- 
court, and many more. She was the true Dresden 
china marquise, with her amusing sallies, which no 
doubt often gave offence to grave Heads of Houses 
and sedate Professors. No one knew her age, she 
was so young; and yet she had been maid of 
honour to c»me Queen, as I told her once, to Queen 
Anne. Having been maid of honour, she never 
conceaied her own peculiar feelings about people 
who had not been presented. When she wanted to 
be left alone, she would look out of window, and 
tell visitors who came to call, “Very sorry, but I am 
not at home to-day.” Queen’s College also, under 
Dr. Thomson, the future Archbishop of York, was 
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‘a most hospitable house. Mrs. Thomson presided 
over it with her peculiar grace and genuine kind- 
ness, and many a pleasant evening I spent there 
with musical performances. But here, too, the old 
leaven of Oxford burst forth sometimes. Of course, 
we generally performed the music of Handel and 
other classical authors; Mendelssohn’s compositions 
were still considered as mere twaddle by some of 
the old school. At one of these evenings, the old 
organist of New College, with his wooden leg, after 
sitting through a rehearsal of Mendelssohn’s Hymn 
of Praise, which I was conducting at the pianoforte, 
walked up to me, as I thought, to thank me; but 
no, he burst out in a torrent of real and somewhat 
coarse abuse of me, for venturing to introduce such 
flimsy music at Oxford. I did not feel very guilty, 
and fortunately I remained silent, whether from 
actual bewilderment or from a better cause, I can 
hardly tell. 

Long before Commissions came down on Oxford 
a new life seemed to be springing up there, and 
what was formerly the exception became more and 
more the rule among the young Fellows and Tutors. 
‘They saw what a splendid opportunity was theirs, 
having the very flower of England to educate, 
having the future of English society to form. They 
certainly made the best of it, helped, I believe, by 
the so-called Oxford Movement, which, whatever 
came of it afterwards, was certainly in the beginning 
thoroughly genuine and conscientious. The Tutors 
saw a good deal of the young men confided to their 
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care, and the result was that even what was called 
the “fast set” thought it a fine thing to take a good 
class. I could mention a number of young noble- 
men and wealthy undergraduates who, in my early 
years, read for a first class and took it; and my 
experience has certainly been that those who took 
a first class came out in later life as eminent and 
useful members of society. Not that eminence in 
political, clerical, literary, and scientific life was 
restricted to first classes, far from it. But first-class 
men rarely failed to appear again on the surface in 
Tater life. It may be true that a first class did not 
always mean a first-class man, but it always seemed 
to mean a man who had learned how to work 
honestly, whether he became Prime Minister or 
Archbishop, or spent his days in one of the public 
offices, or even in a counting-house or newspaper 
office. 

I felt it was an excellent mixture if a young 
man, after taking a good degree at Oxford, spent 
a year or two at a German University. He gener- 
ally came back with fresh ideas, knew what kind of 
work still had to be done in the different branches 
of study, and did it with a perseverance that soon 
produced most excellent results. Of course there 
was always the difficulty that young men wished 
to make their way in life, that is to make a living. 
The Church, the bar, and the hospital, absorbed 
many of those who in Germany would have looked 
forward to a University career. In my own subject 
more particularly, my very best pupils did not see 
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their way to gaining even an independence, unless 
they gave their time to first securing a curacy, or 
a mastership at school ; and they usually found that, 
in order to do their work conscientiously, they had 
to give up their favourite studies in which they 
would certainly have done excellent work, if there 
had been no daira necessitas. I often tried to per- 
suade my friends at Oxford to make the fellowships 
really useful by concentrating them and giving 
studious men a chance of devoting themselves at 
the University to non-lucrative studies. But the 
feeling of the majority was always against what 
was called derisively Original Research, and the 
fellowship-funds continued to be frittered away, 
payment by results being considered a totally mis- 
taken principle, so that often, as in the case of the 
new septennial fellowships, there remained the 
payment only, but no results. 

Still all this became clear to me at a much later 
time only. My first years at Oxford were spent 
in a perfect bewilderment of joy and admiration. 
No one can see that University for the first time, 
particularly in spring or autumn, without being 
enchanted with it. To me it seemed a perfect 
paradise, and I could have wished for myself no 
better lot than that which the kindness of my 
friends later secured for me there. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Eariy Frienps at OxForp 


I was still very young when I came to settle 
at Oxford, only twenty-four in fact; and, though 
occasionally honoured by invitations from Heads 
of Houses and Professors, I naturally lived chiefly 
with undergraduates and junior Fellows, such as 
Grant, Sellar, Palgrave, Morier, and others, Grant, 
afterwards Sir Alexander Grant and Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh, was a delightful 
companion. He had always something new in his 
mind, and discussed with many flashes of wit and 
satire. He possessed an aristocratic contempt for 
anything commonplace, or self-evident, so that one 
had to be careful in conversing with him. But he 
was generous, and his laugh reconciled one to some 
of his sharp sallies. How little one anticipates the 
future greatness of one’s friends. They all seem 
to us no better than ourselves, when suddenly they 
emerge. Grant had shown what he could do by 
his edition of, Aristotle’s Ethics. He became one, 
of the Professors at the new University at Bombay 
and contributed much to the first starting of that 
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University, so warmly patronized by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. On returning to this country he was 
chosen to fill the distinguished place of Principal 
of the Edinburgh University. More was expected 
of him when he enjoyed this ofium cum dignitate, 
but his health seemed to have suffered in the 
enervating climate of India, and, though he enjoyed 
his return to his friends most fully and spending 
his life as a friend among friends, he died com- 
paratively young, and perhaps without fulfilling all 
the hopes that were entertained of him. But he 
was a thoroughly genial man, and his handshake 
and the twinkle of his eye when meeting an old 
friend will not easily be forgotten. 

Sellar was another Scotchman whom I knew as 
an undergraduate at Balliol. When I first ‘came 
to know him he was full of anxieties about his 
health, and greatly occupied with the usual doubts 
about religion, particularly the presence of evil or 
of anything imperfect in this world. He was an 
honest fellow, warmly attached to his friends; and 
no one could wish to have a better friend to stand 
up for him on all occasions and against all odds. 
He afterwards became happily married and a useful 
Professor of Latin at Edinburgh. I stayed with 
him later in life in Scotland and found him always 
the same, really enjoying his friends’ society and 
a talk over old days. He had begun to ail when 
I saw him last, but the old boy was always there, 
even when he was miserable about his chiefly 
imaginary miseries. Soon after I had left him 
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I received his last message and farewell from his 
deathbed. We are told that all this is very natural 
and what we must be prepared for—but what cold 
gaps it leaves. My thoughts often return to him, 
as if he were still among the living, and then 
one feels one’s own loneliness and friendlessness 
again and again. 

Palgrave roused great expectations among under- 
graduates at Oxford, but he kept us waiting for 
some time. He took early to office life in the 
Educational Department, and this seems to have 
ground him down and unfitted him for other work. 
He had a wonderful gift of admiring, his great 
hero being Tennyson, and he was more than dis- 
appointed if others did not join in his unqualified 
panegyrics of the great poet. At last, somewhat 
late in life, he was elected Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, and gave some most learned and instructive 
lectures, His knowledge of English Literature, 
particularly poetry, was quite astounding. I certainly 
never went to him to ask him a question that he 
did not answer at once and with exhaustive fullness. 
Some of his friends complained of his great com- 
mand oi language, and even Tennyson, I am told, 
found it sometimes too much. All I can say is 
that to me it was a pleasure to listen to him. 
I owe him particular thanks for having, in the 
Kindest manner, revised my first English composi- 
tions. He was always ready and indefatigable, and 
I certainly owed'a good deal to his corrections 
and his unstinted advice. His Golden Treasury 
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has become a national possession, and certainly 
speaks well both for his extensive knowledge and 
for his good taste. 

Lastly there was Morier, of whom certainly no 
one expected when he was at Balliol that he would 
rise to be British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
His early education had been somewhat neglected, 
but when he came to Balliol he worked hard to 
pass a creditable examination. He was a giant 
in size, very good-looking, and his manners, when 
he liked, most charming and attractive. Being the 
son of a diplomatist there was something both 
English and foreign in his manner, and he certainly 
was a general favourite at Oxford. His great de- 
sire was to enter the diplomatic service, but when 
that was impossible, he found employment for a 
time in the Education Office. But society in London 
was too much for him, he was made for society, 
and society was delighted to receive him. But it 
was difficult for him at the same time to fulfil his 
duties at the Education Office, and the result was 
that he had to give up his place. Things began 
to look serious, when fortunately Lord Aberdeen, 
a great friend of his father, found him some diplo- 
matic employment; and that once found, Morier 
was in his element. He was often almost reckless ; 
but while several of his friends came altogether to 
gtief, he managed always to fall on his feet and 
keep afloat while others went down. As an under- 
graduate he came to me to read Greek with me, 
and I confess that with such mistakes in his Greek 
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papers as of wdé@or instead of 72 wd6n, I trembled for 
his examinations. However, he did well in the 
schools, knowing how to hide his weak points and 
how to make the best of his strong ones. I travelled 
with him in Germany, and when the Schleswig 
Holstein question arose, he wrote a pamphlet which 
certainly might have cost him his diplomatic career, 
He asked me to allow it to be understood that the 
pamphlet, which did full justice to the claims of 
Holstein and of Germany, had been written by me. 
I received many compliments, which I tried to parry 
as well as I could. Fortunately Lord John Russell 
stood by Morier, and his prophecies did certainly 
turn out true. “ Don’t let the Germans awake from 
their slumbers and find a work ready made for 
them on which they all agree.” But the signatories 
of the treaty of London did the very thing against 
which Morier had raised his warning voice, as the 
friend of Germany as it was, though perhaps not 
of the Germany that was to be. Schleswig-Holstein 
meer-umschlungen became the match, (the Schwefel- 
hélzchen), that was to light the fire of German 
unity, a unity which for a time may not have been 
exactly -vhat England could have wished for, but 
which in the future will become, we hope, the safety 
of Europe and the support of England. 

Morier’s later advance in his diplomatic career 
was certainly most successful. He possessed the 
very important art of gaining the confidence of the 
crowned heads and ministers he had to deal with. 
Bismarck, it is true, could not bear him, and tried 
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several times to trip him up. Even while Morier 
was at Berlin, as a Secretary of Legation, Bismarck * 
asked for his removal, but Lord Granville simply 
declined to remove a young diplomatist who gave 
him information on all parties in Germany, and to 
do so had to mix with people whom Bismarck did 
not approve of. Besides, Morier was always a 
persona grata with the Crown Prince and the Crown 
Princess, and that was enough to make Bismarck 
dislike him. Later in life Bismarck accused him of 
having conveyed private information of the military 
position of the Germans to the French Guards, 
such information being derived from the English 
Court. The charge was ridiculous. Morier was 
throughout the war a sympathizer with Germany as 
against France. The English Court had no mili- 
tary information to convey or to communicate to 
Morier, and Morier was too much of a diplomatist 
and a gentleman, if by accident he had possessed 
any such information, to betray such a secret to an 
enemy in the field. Bismarck was completely 
routed, though his son seemed inclined to fasten 
a duel on the English diplomatist. Morier rose 
higher and higher, and at last became Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. When I laughed and con- 
gratulated him he said, “ He must be a great fool who 
does not reach the top of the diplomatic tree.” That 
was too much modesty, and yet modesty was not 
exactly his fault; but he agreed with me as to 
quam parva sapientia regitur mundus, 

Nothing could seem more prosperous than my 
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friend Morier’s career; but few people knew how 
utterly miserable he really was. He had one son, in 
many respects the very image of his father, a giant 
in stature, very handsome, and most attractive. In 
spite of all we said to him he would not send his 
son to a public school in England, but kept him with 
him at the different embassies, where his only com- 
panions were the young attachés and secretaries. 
He had a private tutor, and when that tutor de- 
clared that young Morier was fit for the University, 
his father managed to get him into Balliol, recom- 
mending him to the special care of the Master. He 
actually lived in the Master’s house for a time, but 
enjoyed the greatest liberty that an undergraduate 
at Oxford may enjoy. His father was wrapped up 
in his boy, but at the same time tried to frighten 
him into hard work, or at least into getting through 
the examinations. All was in vain; young Morier 
was so nervous that he could never pass an exami- 
nation. What might be expected followed, and the 
father had at last to remove him to begin work as 
an honorary attaché at his own embassy. I! liked 
the young man very much, but my own impression 
is that his nervousness quite unfitted him for serious 
work, The end was beyond description sad. He 
went to South Africa in the police force, dis- 
tinguished himself very much, came back to Eng- 
land, and then on his second voyage to the Cape 
died suddenly on board the steamer. I have seldom 
seen such utter misery as his father’s. He loved 
his son and the son loved his father passionately, 
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but the father expected more than it was physically 
and mentally possible for the son to do. Hence 
arose misunderstandings, and yet beneath the sur- 
face there was this passionate love, like the love of 
lovers. When I saw my old friend last, he cried 
and sobbed like a child: his heart was really 
broken. He went on for a few years more, suffering 
much from ill health, but really killed at last by his 
utter misery. I knew him in the bright morning of 
his life, at the meridian of his great success, and 
last in the dark night when light and life seems 
gone, when the moon and all the stars are ex- 
tinguished, and nothing remains but patient suffering 
and the hope of a brighter morn to come. 

How little one dreamt of all this when we were 
young, and when an ambassador, nay, even a pro- 
fessor, seemed to us far beyond the reach of our 
ambition. I could go on mentioning many more 
names of men with whom I lived at Oxford in the 
most delightful intimacy, and who afterwards turned 
up as bishops, archbishops, judges, ministers, and 
all the rest. True, it is quite natural that it should 
be so with a man who, as I did, began his English 
life almost as an undergraduate among under- 
graduates. Nearly all Englishmen who receive a 
liberal education must pass either through Oxford 
or through Cambridge, and I was no doubt lucky 
in making thus early the acquaintance of a number 
of men who later in life became deservedly eminent. 
The only drawback was that, knowing my friends 
very intimately, I did not perhaps later preserve on 
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all occasions that deference which the dignity of an 
ambassador or of an archbishop has a right to de- 
mand. 

Thomson was a dear friend of mine when he was 
still a fellow of Queen’s College. We worked to- 
gether, as may be seen by my contributions to his 
Laws of Thought, and the translation of a Vedic 
hymn which he helped me to make. I think he 
had a kind of anticipation of what was in store for 
him. Though for a time he had to be satisfied, 
even when he was married, with a very small 
London living, he soon rose in the Church, at a 
time when clergymen of a liberal way of thinking 
had not much chance of Crown preferment. But 
having gone at the head of a deputation to Lord 
Palmerston, to inform him that Gladstone’s next 
election as member for Oxford was becoming doubt- 
ful, owing to all the bishoprics being given to the 
Low Church party—the party of Lord Shaftesbury— 
Palmerston remembered his stately and courteous 
bearing, and when the see of Gloucester fell vacant, 
gave him that bishopric to silence Gladstone’s sup- 
porters. This was a very unexpected preferment 
at Oxford, but Thomson made such good use of his 
opportunity that, when the Archbishopric of York 
became vacant, and Palmerston found it difficult to 
make his own or Lord Shaftesbury’s nominee ac- 
ceptable to the Queen, he suggested that any one of 
the lately elected bishops approved of by the Crown 
might go to York, and some one else fill the see 
thus vacated. It so happened that Thomson’s name 
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was the first to be mentioned, and he was made 
Archbishop, probably one of the youngest Arch- 
bishops England has ever known. He certainly 
fulfilled all expectations and proved himself the 
people’s Archbishop, for he was himself the son of 
a small tradesman, a fact of which he was never 
ashamed, though his enemies did not fail to cast it 
in his teeth. I confess I felt at first a little awkward 
with my old friend who formerly had discussed 
every possible religious and philosophical problem 
quite freely with me, and was now His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop, with a palace to inhabit and an 
income of about £10,000 a year. However,though 
as a German and as a friend of Bunsen I was 
looked upon as a kind of heretic, I never made the 
Archbishop blush for his old friend, and I always 
found him the same to the end of his life, kind, 
courteous, and ready to help, though it is but fair 
to remember that an Archbishop of. York is one 
of the first subjects of the Queen, and cannot do 
or say everything that he might like to do or to 
say. When I had to ask him to do something for 
a friend of- mine, who as a clergyman had given 
great offence by his very liberal opinions, he did all 
he could do, though he might have irlcurred great 
obloquy by so doing. 

But when I think of these men, friends and 
acquaintances of mine, whom I remember as young 
men, very able and hard working no doubt, yet not 
so entirely different from others who through life 
remained unknown, it is as if I had slept through 
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a number of years and dreamt, and had then 
suddenly awoke to a new life. Some of my friends, 
I am glad to say, I always found the same, whether 
in ermine or in lawn sleeves; others, however, I am 
sorry to say, had decome something, the old boy in 
them had vanished, and nothing was to be seen 
except the bishop, the judge, or the minister. 

It was not for me to remind them of their former 
self, and to make them doubt their own identity, but 
I often felt the truth of Matthew Arnold’s speeches, 
who, in social position, never rose beyond that of 
inspector of schools, and who often laughed when at 
great dinners he found himself surrounded by their 
Graces, their Excellencies, and my Lords, recognizing 
faces that sat below him at school and whose names 
in the class lists did not occupy so high a place as 
his own. Not that Matthew Arnold was dissatisfied ; 
he knew his worth, but, as he himself asked for 
nothing, it is strange that his friends should never 
have asked for something for him, which would have 
shown to the world at large that he had not been 
left behind in the race. It strikes one that while he 
was at Oxford, few people only detected in Arnold the 
poet or the man of remarkable genius. I had many 
letters from him, but I never kept them, and I often 
blame myself now that in his, as in other cases, I 
should have thrown away letters as of no importance. 
Then suddenly came the time when he returned to 
Oxford as the poet, as the Professor of poetry, nay, 
afterwards as the philosopher also, placed high by 
public opinion among the living worthies of England. 
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What was sometimes against him was his want of 
seriousness. A laugh from his hearers or readers 
seemed to be more valued by him than their serious 
opposition, or their convinced assent. He trusted, 
like others, to Zersiflage, and the result was that 
when he tried to be serious, people could not forget 
that he might at any time turn round and smile, and 
decline to be taken au grand sérieux. People do not 
know what a dangerous game this French Zerstflage is, 
particularly in England, and how difficult it becomes 
to exchange it afterwards for real seriousness. 
Those early Oxford days were bright days for me, 
and now, when those young and old faces, whether 
undergraduates or archbishops, rise up again before 
me, I being almost the only one Jeft of that happy 
company, I ask again, “Did they also belong to a 
mere dreamland, they who gave life to my life, and 
made England my real home?” When I first saw 
them at Oxford, I was really an undergraduate, 
though I had taken my Doctor’s degree at Leipzig. 
T lived, in fact, my happy university life over again, 
and it would be difficult to say which academical 
years I enjoyed more, those at Leipzig and Berlin, 
or those at Oxford. There were intermediate years 
in Paris, but during my stay there I saw but little 
of students and student life. I was too much op- 
pressed with cares and anxieties about my present 
and future to think much of society and enjoyment. 
At Oxford, these cares had become far less, and I 
could by hard work earn as much money as I wanted, 
and cared to spend. In Paris, I was already some- 
by 
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thing of a scholar and writer; at Oxford I became 
once more the undergraduate. 

This young society into which I was received was 
certainly-most attractive, though that it contained the 
germs of future greatness never struck me at the 
time. What struck me was the general tone of the 
conversation, Of course, as Lord Palmerston said 
of himself when he was no longer very young, “ boys 
will be boys,” but there never was anything rude or 
vulgar in their conversation, and I hardly ever heard 
an offensive remark among them. Most of my 
friends came from Balliol, and were serious-minded 
men, many of them occupied and troubled by religious, 
philosophical, and social problems. 

What puzzled me most was the entire absence of 
duels. Occasionally there were squabbles and high 
words, which among German students could have 
had one result only—a duel. But at Oxford, either 
a man apologized at once or the next morning, and 
the matter was forgotten, or, if a man proved himself 
a cad or a snob, he was simply dropped. I do not 
mean to condemn the students’ duels in Germany 
altogether. Considering how mixed the society of 
German universities is, and the perfect equality that 
reigns among them—they all called each other “thou” 
in my time—the son of a gentleman required some 
kind of protection against the son of a butcher or of 
a day-labourer. Boxing and fisticuffs were entirely 
forbidden among students, so that there remained 
nothing to a young student who wanted to escape 
from the insults of a young ruffian, but to call him out. 
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As soon as a challenge was given, all abuse ceased at 
once, and such was the power of public opinion at 
the universities that not another word of insult-would 
be uttered. In this way much mischief is prevented. 
Besides, every precaution is taken to guard against 
fatal accident, and I believe there are fewer serious 
accidents on the mensura than in the hunting-field 
in England. When I was at Leipzig, where we had 
at least four hundred duels during the year, only 
two fatal accidents happened, and they were, indeed, 
accidents, such as will happen even at football. Of 
course duels can never be defended, but for keeping 
up good manners, also for bringing out a man’s 
character, these academic duels seem: useful. How- 
ever small the danger is, it frightens the coward and 
restrains the poltroon. For all that, what has taken 
place in England may in time take place in Germany 
also, and men will cease to think that it is impossible 
to defend their honour without a piece of steel or 
a pistol The last thing that a German student 
desires to do in a duel is to kill his adversary. 
Hence pistol duels, which are generally preferred by 
theological students, because they cannot easily get 
a living if their face is scarred all over, are generally 
the most harmless, except perhaps for the seconds. 
Before closing this chapter, I should like to say 
a few words on the impressions which the theological 
atmosphere of Oxford in 1848 produced on me, and 
which even now fills me with wonder and amazement. 
When I came to Oxford, I was strongly recom- 
mended to Stanley on one side, and to Manuel 
T2 
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Johnson on the other,—a curious mixture. Johnson, 
the Observer, was extremely kind and hospitable to 
me. He was a genial man, full of love, possibly 
a little weak, but thoroughly honest, nay, trans- 
parently so. I met at his house nearly all the 
leaders of the High Church movement, though I 
never met Newman himself, who had then already 
gone to reside at his retreat at Littlemore. On the 
other hand, Stanley received me with open arms as 
a friend of Bunsen, Frederick Maurice, and Julius 
Hare, and as I came straight from the February 
revolution in 1848, he was full of interest and 
curiosity to know from me what I had seen in Paris. 
At first I knew nothing, and understood nothing 
of the movement, call it ecclesiastical or theological, 
that was going on at Oxford at that time. I dined 
almost every Sunday at Johnson’s house, and at his 
dinners and Sunday afternoon garden parties I met 
men such as Church, Mozley, Buckle, Palgrave, 
Pollen, Rigaud, Burgon, and Chrétian, who inspired 
me with great respect, both for their learning and 
for what I could catch of their character. Stanley, 
on the other hand, Froude, and Jowett, proved 
themselves true friends to me in making me feel at 
home, and initiating me into the secrets of the place. 
There was, hnawever, a curious reticence on both sides, 
and it was by sudden glimpses only that I came to 
understand that these two sets were quite divided, nay, 
opposed, and had very different ideals before them. 
I had been at a German university, and the 
historical study of Christianity was to me as familiar 
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as the study of Roman history. Professors whom 
I had looked up to as great authorities, implicitly to 
be trusted, such as Lotze and Weisse at Leipzig, 
Schelling and Michelet at Berlin, had, after causing 
in me a certain surprise at first, left me with the 
firm conviction that the Old and New Testament 
were historical books, and to be treated according 
to the same critical principles as any other ancient 
book, particularly the sacred books of the East of 
which so little was then known, and of which I too 
knew very little as yet; enough, however, to see that 
they contained nothing but what under the circum- 
stances they could contain, traditions of extreme 
antiquity collected by men who gathered all they 
thought would be useful for the education of the 
people. Anything like revelation in the old sense 
of the word, a belief that these books had been 
verbally communicated by the Deity, or that what 
seemed miraculous in them was to be accepted as 
historically real, simply because it was recorded in 
these sacred books, was to me a standpoint long 
left behind. To me the questions that occupied my 
thoughts were to what date these books, such as we 
have them, could be assigned, what portions of them 
were of importance to us, what were the simple 
truths they contained, and what had been added to 
them by later collectors. Well do I remember 
when, before going to Oxford, I spoke to Bunsen 
of the preface to my Rig-veda, and used the expres- 
sion, “the great revelations of the world,” he, per- 
fectly understanding what I meant, warned me in 
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his loud and warm voice, “Don’t say that at Oxford,” 
I could see no harm, nor Bunsen either, nor his son 
who was an Oxford man and a clergyman of the 
Church of England; but I was told that I should be 
misunderstood. I knew far too little to imagine that 
I had a right to speak of what was fermenting and 
growing within me. During my stay at Leipzig and 
Berlin, and afterwards in my intercourse with Renan 
and Burnouf, the principles of the historical school 
had become quite familiar to me, but the application 
of these principles to the early history of religion was 
a different matter. How far the Old and the New 
Testament would stand the critical tests enunciated 
by Niebuhr was a frequent subject of controversy, 
during the time I spent at Paris, between young 
Renan and myself. Though I did not go with him 
in his reconstruction of the history of the Jews and 
the Jewish religion, and of the early Christians and 
the Christian religion, I agreed with him in principle, 
objecting only to his too free and too idyllic re- 
construction of these great religious movements. 
Besides, before all things, I was at that time given 
to philosophical studies, chiefly to an inquiry into 
the limits of our knowledge in the Kantian sense of 
the werd, the origin of thought and language, the 
first faltering and half-mythological steps of lan- 
guage in the search for causes or divine agents. 
All this occupied me far more than the age of the 
Fourth Gospel and its position by the side of the 
Synoptic Gospels. 1 had talked with Schelling 
and Schopenhauer, and little as I appreciated or 
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understood all their teachings, there were certain 
aspirations left in my mind which led me far away 
beyond the historical foundations of Christianity. 
What can we know? was the question which I often 
opposed to Renan at the very beginning of our 
conversations and controversies. That there were 
great truths in the teaching and preaching of Christ, 
Renan was always ready to admit, but while it 
interested me how the truths proclaimed by Christ 
could have sprung up in His mind and at that time 
in the history of the human race, Renan’s eyes were 
always directed to the evidence, and to what we 
could still know of the early history of Christianity 
and its Founder. I could not deny that, historically 
speaking, we knew very little of the life, the work, 
and the teachings of Christ; but for that very 
reason I doubted our being justified in giving our 
interpretation and reconstruction to the fragments 
left to us of the real history of the life and teaching 
of Christ. To this opinion I remained true through 
life. I claimed for each man the liberty of believing 
in his own Christ, but I objected to Renan’s idyllic 
Christ as I objected to Niebuhr’s filling the canvas 
of ancient Roman history with the figures of his 
own imagination. 

Naturally, when I came to Oxford, I thought 
these things were familiar to all, however much they 
might admit of careful correction. Nor have I any 
doubt that to some of my friends who were great 
theologians, they were better known than to a young 
Oriental scholar like myself. But unless engaged 
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in conversation on these subjects, and this was 
chiefly the case with my friends of the Stanley 
party,-I did not feel called upon to preach what, 
as I thought, every serious student knew quite as 
well and probably much better than myself, though 
he might for some reason or other prefer to keep 
silence thereon. 

What was my surprise when I found that most of 
these excellent and really learned men were much 
more deeply interested in purely ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, in the validity of Anglican orders, in the 
wearing of either gowns or surplices in the pulpit, 
in the question of candlesticks and genuflections. 
“What has all this to do with true religion?” 
I once said to dear Johnson. He laughed with his 
genial laugh, and blowing the smoke of his cigar 
away, said, “ Oh, you don’t understand!’ But I did 
understand, and a great deal more than he expected. 
Truly religious men, I thought, might please them- 
selves with incense and candlesticks, provided they 
gave no offence to their neighbours. It seemed to 
me quite natural also that men like Johnson, with 
a taste for art, should prefer the Roman ritual 
to the simple and sometimes rather bare service 
of the AnsJican Church, but that things such as 
incense and censers, surplice and gown, should be 
taken as they are, as paraphernalia, the work of 
human beings, the outcome of personal and local 
influences, as church-service, no doubt, but not as 
service of God. God has to be served by very 
different things, and: there is the danger of the 
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formal prevailing over the essential, the danger of 
idolatry of symbols as realities, whenever too much 
importance is attributed to the external forms of 
worship and divine service. 

The validity of Anglican orders was often dis- 
cussed at the Observatory, and I no doubt gave 
great offence by openly declaring in my imperfect 
English that I considered Luther a better channel 
for the transmission of the Holy Ghost than 
a Caesar Borgia or even a Wolsey. Anyhow I 
could not bring myself to see the importance of 
such questions, if only the heart was right and if the 
whole of our life was in fact a real and constant life 
with God and in God. That is what I called a truly 
religious and truly Christian life. What struck me 
particularly, both on the Newman side, and among 
those whom I met at Jowett’s and Froude’s, was a 
curious want of openness and manliness in discuss- 
ing these simple questions, simple, if not complicated 
by ecclesiastical theories. When Newman at Iffley 
was spoken of, it was in hushed tones, and when 
rumours of his going over to Rome reached his 
friends at Oxford, their consternation seemed to 
be like that of people watching the deathbed of 
a friend. I am sorry I saw nothing of Newman at 
that time; when I sat with him afterwards in his 
study at Birmingham, he was evidently tired of 
controversy, and unwilling to reopen questions which 
to him were settled once for all, or if not settled, 
at all events closed and relinquished. I could never 
form a clear idea of the man, much as I admired his 
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sermons; his brother and his own friends gave such 
different accounts of him. That even at Littlemore 
he was still faithful to his own national Church, 
anxious only to bring it nearer to its ancient pos- 
sibly Roman type, can hardly be doubted. When 
he wrote from Littlemore to his friend De Lisle, he 
had no reason to economize the truth. De Lisle 
hoped that Newman would soon openly join the 
Church of Rome, but Newman answered: “ You 
must allow me to be honest with you in adding one 
thing. <A distressing feeling arises in my mind that 
such marks of kindness as these on your part are 
caused by a belief that I am ever likely to join your 
communion ...I must assure you then with great 
sincerity that I have not the shadow of an internal 
movement known to myself towards such a step. 
While God is with me where I am, I will not seek 
Him elsewhere. I might almost say in the words of 
Scripture, ‘We have found the Messias!’.. .” 

How true this is, and yet the same Newman 
went over to the unreformed Church, because the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had sanctioned Bunsen’s 
proposal of an Anglo-German bishopric of Jerusalem, 
quite forgetful of the fact that Synesius also had 
been bishop c? Ptolemais, Again I say, What have 
such matters to do with true religion, such as we 
read of in the New Testament, as an ideal to be 
realized in our life on earth? And it so happened 
that at the same time I knew of families rendered 
miserable through Newman’s influence, of young 
girls, daughters of narrow-minded Anglicans, hurried 
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over to Rome, of young men at Oxford with their 
troubled consciences which under Newman’s direct 
or indirect guidance could end only in Rome. 
Newman’s influence must have been extraordinary ; 
the tone in which people who wished to free them- 
selves from him, who had actually left him, spoke 
of him, seemed tremulous with awe. I would give 
anything to have known him at that time, when 
I knew him through his disciples only. They were 
caught in various ways. I knew of one, a brilliant 
writer, who had been entrusted by Newman with 
writing some of the Lives of the Saints. He did 
it with great industry, but in the course of his 
researches he arrived at the conviction that there 
was hardly anything truly historical about his Saints 
and that the miracles ascribed to them were insipid, 
and might be the inventions of their friends; such 
legends, he felt, would take no root on English soil, 
at all events not in the present generation. In 
consequence he informed Newman that he could 
not keep his promise, or that, if he did so, he must 
speak the truth, tell people what they might believe 
about these Saints, and what was purely fanciful 
in the accounts of their lives. And what was 
Newman’s answer? He did not respect the young 
man’s scruples, but encouraged him to go on, 
because, as he said, people would never believe 
more than half of these Lives, and that therefore 
some of these unsupported legends also might prove 
useful, if only as a kind of ballast. 

“TI rejoice to hear of your success,” he writes, 
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August 21, 1843. “As to St. Grimball, of course 
we must expect such deficiencies; where matter is 
found, it is all gain, and there are plenty of Lives 
to put together, as you will see, when you see the 
whole list. 

“Tam rather for zxserting (of course discreetly 
and in way of selection) the miracles for which you 
have not good evidence. (1) They are beautiful, 
you say, and will tell in the narrative. (2) Next 
you can say that the evidence is weak, and this 
will be bringing credit for the others where you 
say the evidence is strong. People will never go 
so far as your narrative. Cut it down to what is 
true, and they will disbelieve a part of 7#; put in 
these legends and they will compound for the true 
at the sacrifice of what may be true, but is not 
well attested.” 

I confess I cannot quite follow. If a man like 
Newman believed in these saints and their miracles, 
his pleading would become intelligible, but it seems 
from this very letter that he did not, and yet he 
tried to persuade his young friend to go on and 
not to gather the tares, “lest haply he might root 
up the wheat with them. Let both grow together 
until the ha-vest.” I do not like to judge, but 
I doubt whether this kind of teaching could have 
strengthened the healthy moral fibre of a man’s 
conscience and have led him to depend entirely on 
his sense of truth. And yet this was the man who 
at one time was supposed to draw the best spirits 
of. Oxford with him to Rome. This was the man 
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to whom some of the best spirits at Oxford con- 
fessed all they had to confess, and that could have 
been very little, and of whom they spoke with a 
subdued whisper as the apostle who would restore 
all faith, and bring back the Anglican sheep to the 
Roman fold. 

I saw and heard all that was going on, the hopes 
deferred, the secret visits to Littlemore, the rumours 
and more than rumours of Newman's defection. 
Such was the devotion of some of these disciples 
that they expected day by day a great catastrophe 
or a great victory, for after the publication of so 
many letters written at the time by Wiseman, 
Manning, De Lisle, and others, there can be little 
doubt that a great conversion or perversion of 
England to the Romish Church was fully expected. 
De Lisle writes: “England is now in full career 
of a great Religious Revolution, this time back to 
Catholicism and to the Roman See as its true 
centre ...the best friends of Rome in the Anglican 
Church are obliged still to be guarded.” Such 
words admit of one meaning only, and if Newman 
had been followed by a large number of his Oxford 
friends, the results for England might really have 
been most terrible. But here, no doubt, the English 
national feeling came in. What England had suffered 
under Roman ecclesiastical rule had not yet been 
entirely forgotten, and the idea that a foreign 
potentate and a foreign priesthood should interfere 
with the highest interests of the nation, was fortu- 
nately as distasteful as ever, not only to a large 
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party of the clergy, but to a still larger party of 
the laity also. It seemed to me very curious that 
so many of Newman’s followers did not see the 
unpatriotic character of their agitation. Either 
subjection to Rome or civil war at home was the 
inevitable outcome of what they discussed very 
innocently at the Observatory, and little as I under- 
stood their schemes for the future, I often felt 
surprised at what sounded to me like very un- 
patriotic utterances. 

Another thing that struck me as utterly un-English 
and has often been dwelt on by the historians of 
this movement, was the curiously secret character 
of the agitation. What has an Englishman to fear 
when he openly protests against what he disapproves 
of in Church or State? But Newman's friends at 
Oxford behaved really, as has been often said, like 
so many naughty schoolboys, or like conspirators, 
yet they were neither. A very similar charge, 
however, was brought against the liberal party. 
They also seemed to think that they were out of 
bounds, and were doing in secret what they did 
not ‘dare to do openly. It is well known that one 
friend of Newman’s, who afterwards became ‘a 
Roman C.olic, had a small chapel set up in his 
bedroom in college, with pictures and candles and 
instruments of flagellation. No one was allowed to 
see this room, till one evening when the flagellant 
had retired after dinner and fallen asleep, the servants 
found him lying before the altar. Nothing remained 
to him then but to exchange his comfortable college 
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rooms for the less comfortable cell of a Roman 
monastery, and little was done by his new friends 
to make the evening of his life serene and free 
from anxiety. These things were known and talked 
about in Oxford, and generally with anything but 
the seriousness that the subject seemed to me to 
require. Again at the Observatory a point was 
made of having games in the garden such as baccia 
on a Sunday afternoon, thus evading the strict 
observance of the Sabbath, without openly trying 
to restore to it the character which it had in Roman 
Catholic countries. 

German theology was talked about as a kind of 
forbidden fruit, as if it was not right for them to 
look at it, to taste it, or to examine it. Even 
years later people were afraid to meet Professor 
Ewald, Bishop Colenso, and other so-called heretics 
at my house. They even fell on poor Ewald at 
an evening party. Ewald was staying with me 
‘and working hard at some Hebrew MSS. at the 
Bodleian. He was then already an old man, but in 
his appearance a powerful and venerable champion. 
He is the only man I remember who, after copying 
Hebrew MSS. for twelve hours at the Bodleian 
with nothing but a sandwich to sustain him, com- 
plained of the short time allowed there for work. 
He came home for dinner very tired, and when 
the conversation or rather the disputation began 
between him and some of our young liberal theo- 
logians, he spoke in short pithy sentences only. 
He considered himself perfectly orthodox, nay, one 
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of the pillars of religion in Germany, and laid down 
the law with unhesitating conviction. As far as 
I can remember, he was answering a number of 
questions about St. Paul, and what he thought of 
Christ, of the Kingdom of Christ, and the Life to 
come, and being pestered and driven into a corner 
by his various questioners, and asked at last how 
he knew St. Paul’s secret thoughts, he not knowing 
how to express himself in fluent English, exclaimed 
in a loud voice, “I know it by the Holy Ghost.” 
Here the conversation naturally stopped, and poor 
Ewald was allowed to finish his dinner in peace. 
He had been Professor at Bonn, when Pusey came 
there as a young man to study Hebrew after he 
had been appointed Canon of Christ Church and 
Professor of Hebrew, and he expressed to me a wish 
to see Dr. Pusey. I told him it would not be easy 
to arrange a meeting, considering how strongly 
opposed Dr. Pusey was to Ewald’s opinions. Per- 
sonally I always found Pusey tolerant, and his 
kindness to me was a surprise to all my young 
friends. But the fact was, we moved on different 
planes, and though he knew my religious opinions 
well, they only excited a smile, and he often said 
with a sigh, “I know you are a German.” His 
own idea was that he was placed at Oxford in order 
to save the younger generation from seeing the 
abyss into which he himself had looked with terror. 
He had read more heresy, he used to say, than 
anybody, and he wished no one to pass through 
the trials and agonies through which he had 
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passed, chiefly, I should think, during his stay at 
a German university. The historical element was 
wanting in him, nay, like Hegel, he sometimes 
seemed to lay stress on the unhistorical character 
of Christianity. My idea, on the contrary, was that 
Christianity was a true historical event, prepared 
by many events that had gone before and alone 
made it possible and real. Even the abyss, if there 
were such an abyss, was, as it seemed to me, meant 
to be there on our passage through life, and was 
to be faced with a brave heart. 

But to return to my first experiences of the 
theological atmosphere of Oxford, I confess I felt 
puzzled to see men, whose learning and character 
I sincerely admired, absorbed in subjects which 
to my mind seemed simply childish. I expected 
I should hear from them some new views on the 
date of the gospels, the meaning of revelation, 
the historical value of revelation, or the early 
history of the Church. No, of all this not a word. 
Nothing but discussions on vestments, on private 
confession, on candles on the altar, whether they 
were wanted or not, on the altar being made of 
stone or of wood, of consecrated wine being mixed 
with water, of the priest turning his back on the 
congregation, &c. I could not understand how 
these men, so high above the ordinary level of men 
in all other respects, could put aside the funda- 
mental questions of Christianity and give their 
witole mind to what seemed to me rightly called 
in the newspapers “mere millinery.” I sought in- 
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formation from Stanley, but he shrugged his 
shoulders and advised me to keep aloof and say 
nothing. This I was most willing to do; I cared 
for none of these things. My mind was occupied 
with far more serious problems, such as I had heard 
explained by men of profound learning and honest 
purpose in the great universities of Germany; these 
troubles arose from questions which seemed to 
me to have no connexion with true religion at all. 
Even the differences between the reformed and 
unreformed churches were to me mere questions of 
history, mere questions of human expediency. I did 
not consider Roman Catholics as heretics—I had 
known too many of them of unblemished character 
in Germany. I might have regretted the abuses 
which called for reform, the excrescences which had 
disfigured Christianity like many other religions, 
but which might be tolerated as long as they did 
not lead to toleration for intolerance. Luther might 
no longer appear to me in the light of a perfect 
saint, but that he was right in suppressing the time- 
honoured abuses of the Roman Church admitted 
with me of no doubt whatsoever. Large numbers 
always had that effect on me, and when I saw how 
many good and excellent men were satisfied with 
the unreformed teaching of the Roman Church, 
I felt convinced that they must attach a different 
meaning to certain doctrines and ecclesiastical prac- 
tices from what we did. I had learned to discover 
what was good and true in all religions, and I could 
fully agree with Macaulay when he said, “If people 
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had lived in a country where very sensible people 
worshipped the cow, they would not fall out with 
people who worship saints.” 

I know that many of my friends on both sides 
looked upon me as a latitudinarian, but my con- 
viction has always been that we could not be broad 
enough. They looked upon me as wishing to keep 
on good terms with high and low and broad, and 
I made no secret of it, that I thought I could under- 
stand Pusey as well as Stanley, and assign to each 
his proper place. Stanley was of course more after 
my own heart than Pusey, but Pusey too was a man 
who interested me very much. I saw that he might 
become a great power whether for good or for evil 
in England. He was, in fact, a historical character, 
and these were always the men who interested me. 
He was fully aware of his importance in England, 
and the great influence which his name exercised. 
That influence was not always exercised in the right 
way, so at least it seemed to me, particularly when 
it was directed against such friends of mine as 
Kingsley, Froude, or Jowett. Once, I remember, 
when he had come to my house, I ventured to tell 
him that he could not have meant what he had said 
in declaring that the God worshipped by Frederic 
Maurice was not the same as his God. Curious to 
say, he relented, and admitted that he had used too 
strong language. To me everything that was said 
of God seemed imperfect, and never to apply to God 
Himself but only to the idea which the human mind 
had formed of Him. To me even the Hindu, if he 
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spoke of Brahman or Krishna, seemed to have 
aimed at the true God, in spite of the idolatrous 
epithets which he used; then how could a man like 
Frederic Maurice be said to have worshipped a 
different God, considering that we all can but feel 
after Him in the dark, not being able to do more 
than exclude all that seems to us unworthy of 
Deity? 

A very important element in the ecclesiastical 
views of some of my friends was, no doubt, the artistic, 
If Johnson leant towards Rome, it was the more 
ornate and beautiful service that touched and 
attracted him. I sat near to him in St. Giles’ 
Church ; he told me what to do and what not to do 
during service. In spite of the Prayer-book, it is 
by no means so easy as people imagine to do 
exactly the right thing in church, and I had of 
course to learn a number of prayers and responses 
by heart. To me the service, as it was in my 
parish church, seemed already too ornate, accus- 
tomed as I had been to the somewhat bare and 
cold service in the Lutheran Church at Dessau. 
But Johnson constantly complained about the mono- 
tonous and mechanical performances of the clergy. 
He had a strong feeling for all that was beautiful 
and impressive in art, and he wanted to see the 
service of God in church full both of reverence 
and beauty. 

Johnson’s private collection of artistic treasures 
was very considerable, and I learnt much from the 
Italian engravings and Dutch etchings which he 
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possessed and delighted in showing. I often spent 
happy hours with him examining his portfolios, and 
wondered how he could afford to buy such treasures. 
But he knew when and where to buy, and I believe 
when his collection was sold after his death, it 
brought a good deal more than it had cost him. 
Another collection of art was that of Dr. Wellesley, 
the Principal of New Inn Hall, who was a friend of 
Johnson’s and had collected most valuable anti- 
quities during his long stay in Italy. He was the 
son of the Marquis of Wellesley, a handsome man, 
with all the refinement and courtesy of the old 
English gentleman. Though not perhaps very 
useful in the work of the University, he was most 
pleasant to live with, and full of information in his 
own line of study, the history of art, chiefly of 
Italian art. 

The beautiful services of the Roman Church 
abroad, and particularly at Rome, certainly exercised 
a kind of magic attraction on many of the friends 
of Wiseman and Newman, though one wonders that 
the sunny grandeur of St. Peter’s at Rome should 
ever have séemed more impressive than the sombre 
sublimity and serene magnificence of Westminster 
Abbey. Unfortunately, the introduction of a more 
ornate service, even of harmless candlesticks and 
the often very useful incense, had always a secret 
meaning. They were used as symbols of some- 
thing of which the people had no conception,whereas 
in the early Church they had been really natural 
and useful. 
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In the midst of all this commotion, and chiefly 
secret commotion, I felt a perfect stranger; I saw 
the bright and dark sides, but I confess I saw little 
of what I called religion, Though my own religious 
struggles lay behind me, still there were many ques- 
tions which pressed for a solution, but for which my 
friends at Oxford seemed either indifferent or un- 
prepared. My practical religion was what I had 
learnt from my mother ; that remained unshaken in 
all storms, and in its extreme simplicity and childish- 
ness answered all the purposes for which religion 
is meant. Then followed, in the Universities of 
Leipzig and Berlin, the purely historical and scientific 
treatment of religion, which, while it explained 
many things and destroyed many things, never 
interfered with my early ideas of right and wrong, 
never disturbed my life with God and in God, and 
seemed to satisfy all my religious wants. I never 
was frightened or shaken by the critical writings of 
Strauss or Ewald, of Renan or Colenso. If what 
they said had an honest ring, I was ‘delighted, for 
I felt quite certain that they could never deprive 
me of the little I really wanted. That little could 
never be little enough ; it was like a stronghold with 
no fortifications, no trenches, and no walls around it. 
Suppose it was proved to me that, on geological 
evidence, the earth or the world could not have 
been created in six days, what was that to me? 
Suppose it was proved to me that Christ could 
never have given leave to the unclean spirits to 
enter into the swine, what was that to me? Let 
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Colenso and Bishop Wilberforce, let Huxley and 
Gladstone fight about such matters; their turbulent 
waves could never disturb me, could never even 
reach me in my safe harbour. I had little to carry, 
no learned impedimenta to safeguard my faith. If 
a man possesses this one pearl of great price, he 
may save himself and his treasure, but neither the 
tinselled vestments of a Cardinal, nor the triple 
tiara that crowns the Head of the Church, will 
serve as life-belts in the gales of doubt and con- 
troversy. My friends at Oxford did not know that, 
though with my one jewel I seemed outwardly poor, 
I was really richer and safer than many a Cardinal 
and many a Doctor of Divinity. A confession of 
faith, like a prayer, may be very long, but the prayer 
of the Publican may have been more efficient than 
that of the Pharisee. 

After a time I made an even more painful dis- 
covery: I found men, who were considered quite 
orthodox, but who really were without any belief. 
They spoke to me very freely, because they imagined 
that as a German I would think as they did, and 
that I should not be surprised if they looked on me 
as not quite sincere. It was not only honest doubt 
that disturbed them. They had done with honest 
doubt, and they were satisfied with a kind of Vol- 
tairian philosophy, which at last ended in pure 
agnosticism. But even that, even professed agnosti- 
cism, I could understand, because it often meant no 
more than a confession of ignorance with regard to 
God, which we all confess, and need not necessarily 
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amount to the denial of the existence of Deity. 
But that Voltairian levity which scoffs at everything 
connected with religion was certainly something 
I did not expect to meet with at Oxford, and which 
even now perplexes me. Of course, I should never 
think of mentioning names, but it seemed to me 
necessary to mention the fact, to complete the 
curious mosaic of theological] and religious thought 
that existed at Oxford at the time of my arrival. 


CHAPTER IX 
A ConrEssion 


One confession I have to make, and one for 
which I can hardly hope for absolution, whether 
from my friends or from my enemies. I have never 
done anything; I have never been a doer, a can- 
vasser, a wirepuller, a manager, in the ordinary 
sense of these words. I have also shrunk from 
agitation, from clubs and from cliques, even from 
most respectable associations and societies. Many 
people would call me an idle, useless, and indolent 
man, and though I have not wasted many hours of 
my life, I cannot deny the charge that I have 
neither fought battles, nor helped to conquer new 
countries, nor joined any syndicate to roll up a for- 
tune. I have been a scholar, a Stubengelchriter, and 
voila tout / 

Much as I admired Ruskin when I saw him with 
his spade and wheelbarrow, encouraging and helping 
his undergraduate friends to make a new road from 
one village to another, I never myself took to 
digging, and shovelling, and carting. Nor could 
I quite agree with him, happy as I always felt in 
listening to him, when he said: “ What we think, or 
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what we know, or what we believe, is in the end of 
little consequence. The only thing of consequence 
is what we do.” My view of life has always been 
the very opposite! What we do, or what we build 
up, has always seemed to me of little consequence. 
Even Nineveh is now a mere desert of sand, and 
Ruskin’s new road also has long since been worn 
away. The only thing of consequence, to my mind, 
is what we think, what we know, what we believe! 
To Ruskin’s ears such a sentiment was downright 
heresy, and I know quite well that it would be con- 
demned as extremely dangerous, if not downright 
wicked, by most people, particularly in England. 
My friend,. Charles Kingsley, preached muscular 
Christianity, that is, he was always up and doing. 
Another old friend of mine, Carlyle, preached all 
his life that “it was no use talking, if one would not 
do.” There is an old proverb in German, too, 


“Die nicht mit thaten, 
Die nicht mit rathen” ; 


actually denying the right of giving advice to those 
who had not taken a part in the fight. 

However, though I have not been a doer, a 
Jaiseur, as the French would say, I do not wish 
to represent myself as a mere idle drone during the 
long years of my quiet life. Nor did I stand quite 
alone in looking on a scholar’s life—even when I 
was living in a garret au cinguiéme—as a paradise 
on earth. Did not Emerson write, “The scholar 
is the man of the age”? Did not even Mazzini, 
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who certainly was constantly up and trying to do, 
did not even he confess that men must die, but 
that the amount of truth they have discovered does 
not die with them? And Carlyle? Did he ever 
try to get into Parliament? Did he ever accept 
directorates? Did he join either the Chartists 
or the Special Constables in Trafalgar Square? As 
in a concert you want listeners as well as per- 
formers, so in public life, those who look on 
are quite as essential as those who shout and 
deal heavy blows. 

Nature has not endowed everybody with the 
requisite muscle to be a muscular Christian. But 
it may be said, that even if Carlyle and Ruskin 
were absolved from doing muscular work in Trafalgar 
Square, what excuse could they plead for not walking 
in procession to Hyde Park, climbing up one of 
the platforms and haranguing the men and women 
and children? I suppose they had the feeling 
which the razor has when it is used for cutting 
stones: they would feel that it was not exactly 
their méter. Arguing when reason meets reason 
is most delightful, whether we win or lose; but 
arguing against unreason, against anything that is 
by nature thick, dense, impenetrable, irrational, has 
always seemed to me the most disheartening oc- 
cupation. Majorities, mere numerical majorities, 
by which the world is governed now, strike me 
as mere brute force, though to argue against them 
is no doubt as foolish as arguing against a railway 
train that is going to crush you. Gladstone could 
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harangue multitudes; so could Disraeli; all honour 
to them for it. But think of Carlyle or Ruskin 
doing so! Stroking the shell of a tortoise, or the 
cupola of St. Paul’s, would have been no more 
attractive to them than addressing the discontented, 
when in their hundreds and their thousands they 
descended into the streets. All I claim is that 
there must be a division of Jabour, and as little 
as Wayland Smith was useless in his smithy, when 
he hardened the iron in the fire for making swords 
or horse-shoes, was Carlyle a man that could be 
spared, while he sat in his study preparing thoughts 
that would not bend or break. 

But I carnot even claim to have been a man of 
action in the sense in which Carlyle was in England, 
or Emerson in America. They were men who 
in their books were constantly teaching and 
preaching. “Do this!” they said; “Do not do that!” 
The Jewish prophets did much the same, and they 
are not considered to have been useless men, though 
they did not make bricks, or fight battles like Jehu. 
But the poor Studengelehrie has not even that 
comfort. Only now and then he gets some un- 
expected recognition, as when Lord Derby, then 
Secretary of State for India, declared that the 
scholars who had discovered and proved the close 
relationship between Sanskrit and English, had 
rendered more valuable service to the Government 
of India than many a regiment. This may be 
called a mere assertion, and it is true that it cannot 
be proved mathematically, but what could have 
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induced a man like Lord Derby to make such a 
statement, except the sense of its truth produced 
on his mind by long experience ? 

However, I can only speak for myself, and of my 
idea of work. I felt satisfied when my work led me 
to a new discovery, whether it was the discovery of 
a new continent of thought, or of the smallest desert 
island in the vast ocean of truth. I would gladly go 
so far as to try to convince my friends by a simple 
statement of facts. Let them follow the same course 
and see whether I was right or wrong. But to make 
propaganda, to attempt to persuade by bringing 
pressure to bear, to canvass and to organize, to 
found societies, to start new journals, to call meetings 
and have them reported in the papers, has always 
been to me very much against the grain. If we 
know some truth, what does it matter whether a few 
millions, more or less, see the truth as we see it? 
Truth is truth, whether it is accepted now or in 
millions of years. Truth is in no hurry, at least it 
always seemed to me so. When face to face with 
a man, or a body of men, who would not be con- 
vinced, I never felt inclined to run my head against 
a stone wall, or to become an advocate and use the 
tricks of a lawyer. I have often been blamed for it, 
I have sometimes even regretted my indolence or 
my quiet happiness, when I felt that truth was on 
my side and by my side. I suppose there is no 
harm in personal canvassing, but as much as I dis- 
liked being canvassed, did I feel it degrading to 
canvass others. I know quite well how often it 
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happened at a meeting when either a measure or 
a candidate was to be carried, that the voters had 
evidently been spoken to privately beforehand, had 
‘in the conscience of their heart promised their votes. 
The facts and arguments at the meeting itself might 
all be on one side, but the majority was in favour of 
the other. Men whose time was of little value had 
been round from house to house, a majority had 
been compacted into an inert unreasoning mass; 
and who would feel inclined to use his spade of 
reason against so much unreason? Some people, 
more honest than the rest, after the mischief was 
done, would say, “ Why did you not call? why did 
you not write letters?” I may be quite wrong, but 
I can only say that it seemed to me like taking an 
unfair advantage, unfair to our opponents, and almost 
insulting to our friends. Still, from a worldly point 
of view, I was no doubt wrong, and it is certainly 
true that I was often left in a minority. My friends 
have told me again and again that if a good measure 
or a good man is to be carried, good men must do 
some dirty work. If they cannot do that, they are 
-of no use, and I doubt not that I have often been 
considered a very useless man by my political and 
academic friends, because I trusted to reason where 
there was no reason to trust to. I was asked to 
write letters, to address and post letters, to promise 
travelling expenses or even convivial entertainments 
at Oxford, to get leaders and leaderettes inserted in 
newspapers. I simply loathed it, and at last declined 
to doit. Ifa measure is carried by promise, not by 
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argument, if an election is carried by personal 
influence, not by reason, what happens is very often 
the same as what happens when fruit is pulled off 
a tree before it is ripe. It is expected to ripen by 
itself, but it never becomes sweet, and often it rots. 
A premature measure may be carried through the 
House by a minister with a powerful majority, but 
it does not acquire vitality and maturity by being 
carried; it often remains on the Statute-book a dead 
letter, till in the end it has to be abolished with 
other rubbish. 

However, I have learnt to admire the indefatig- 
able assiduity of men who have slowly and partially 
secured their converts and their recruits, and thus 
have carried in the end what they thought right and 
reasonable. I have seen it particularly at Oxford, 
where undergraduates were indoctrinated by their 
tutors, till they had taken their degree and could 
vote with their betters. I take all the blame and 
shame upon myself as a useless member of Congre- 
gation and Convocation, and of society at large. 
I was wrong in supposing that the walls of Jericho 
would fall before the blast of reason, and wrong in 
abstaining from joining in the braying of rams’ 
horns and the shouts of the people. I was fortunate, 
however, in counting among my most intimate friends 
some of the most active and influential reformers in 
University, Church, and State, and it is quite possible 
that I may often have influenced them in the hours 
of sweet converse ; nay, that standing in the second 
rank, I may have helped to load the guns which 
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they fired off with much effect afterwards. I felt 
that my open partnership might even injure them 
more than it could help them; for was it not always 
open to my opponents to say that I was a German, 
and therefore could not possibly understand purely 
English questions? Besides, there is another pecu- 
liarity which I have often observed in England, 
People like to do what has to be done by themselves. 
It seemed to me sometimes as if I had offended my 
friends if I did anything by myself, and without 
consulting them. Besides, my position, even after 
I had been in England for so many years, was 
always peculiar; for though I had spent nearly a 
whole life.in the service of my adopted country, 
though my political allegiance was due and was 
gladly given to England, still I was, and have 
always remained, a German. 

And next to Germany, which was young and 
full of ideals when I was young, there came India, 
and Indian thought which exercised their quieting 
influence on me. From a very early time I became 
conscious of the narrow horizon of this life on earth, 
and the purely phenomenal character of the world 
in which for a few years we have to live and move 
and have our being. As students of classical and 
other Oriental history we come to admire the great 
empires with their palaces and pyramids and 
temples and capitols. What could have seemed 
more real, more grand, more likely to impress the 
young mind than Babylon and Nineveh, Thebes 
and Alexandria, Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome? 
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And now where are they? The very names of 
their great rulers and heroes are known to few 
people only and have to be learnt by heart, without 
telling us much of those who wore them. Many 
things for which thousands of human beings were 
willing to lay down their lives, and actually did 
lay them down, are to us mere words and dreams, 
myths, fables, and legends. If ever there was 
a doer, it was Hercules, and now we are told that 
he was a mere myth! 

If one reads the description of Babylonian and 
Egyptian campaigns, as recorded on cuneiform 
cylinders and on the walls of ancient Egyptian 
temples, the number of people slaughtered seems 
immense, the issues overwhelming; and yet what 
has become of it all? The inroads of the Huns, 
the expeditions of Genghis Khan and Timur, so 
fully described by historians, shook the whole 
world to its foundations, and now the sand of the 
desert disturbed by their armies lies as smooth 
as ever. 

What India teaches us is that ina state advancing 
towards civilization, there must be always two castes 
or two classes of men, a caste of Brahmans or of 
thinkers, and a caste of Kshatriyas, who are to 
fight; possibly other castes also of those who are 
to work and of those who are to serve. Great wars 

» went on in India, but they were left to be fought 
by the warriors by profession. The peasants in 
their villages remained quiet, accepting the con- 
sequences, whatever they might be, and the 
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Brahmans lived on, thinking and dreaming in their 
forests, satisfied to rule after the battle was over. 
And what applies to military struggles seems 
to me to apply to all struggles—political, religious, 
social, commercial, and even literary. Let those 
who love to fight, fight ; but let others who are fond 
of quiet work go on undisturbed in their own 
special callings. That was, as far as we can see, the 
old Indian idea, or at all events the ideal which 
the Brahmans wished to see realized. I donot stand 
up for utter idleness or sloth, not even for drones, 
though nature does not seem to condemn even foe 
genus altogether. All I plead for, as a scholar and 
a thinker, is freedom from canvassing, from letter- 
reading and letter-writing, from committees, deputa- 
tions, meetings, public dinners, and all the rest. 
That will sound very selfish to the ears of practical 
men, and [ understand why they should look upon 
men like myself as hardly worth their salt. But 
what would they say to one of the greatest fighters 
in the history of the world? What would they 
say to Julius Caesar, when he declares that the 
triumphs and the Jaurel wreaths of Cicero are as 
far nobler than those of warriors as it is a greater 
achievement to extend the boundaries of the Roman 
intellect than the domains of the Roman people? 
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204. 
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Froups. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 


Cellini.—Cxrsez, Pex, avo Poic- 
NaRD ; ot, Benvenuto Cellini, his Times 
and his Contemporaries. By the Author of 
‘The Lite of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘The Life 
of a Prig, etc, 3Vith 19 Ilfustrations. 
Grown 8vo., 55. 


Crozier.—-Myr Ivwex Lire: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By Jonn Beattie Croztrr, 
Author of ‘ Civilisation and Progress,’ etc. 
Bv0., 145. 


Dante.—Tux Lire avp Works oF 
Danre ALLIGHIERT: being an Introduction 
to the Study of the ‘Divina Commedia’. 
By the Rev. J. F. Hooan, D.D., Professor, 





St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With 
Portrait. 8vo., 125, 6d. 
Danton.—Zirz or Danron. By A. 


H. BeesLy. With Portraits of Danton, his 
Mother, and an Illustration of the Home of 
nis family at Arcis. Crown Bvo., 6s. 


| De Bode. -- Zz Biroxess pt Bons, 
1775-1803: being a Chronicle of the Strange 
Experiences of an English Lady, Wife of a 

' German Baron possessed of a Fiefin Alsace, 
during the French Revolution, afterwards 
an Immigrant in Russia, By WILLIAM 
S. CHItpr-Pewrexrox. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo., Las, 6d. net. 

Douglass. — Livy: 0+ Six Jimns 
Nicuoras Dovchass, F.RS. Hit, for- 
merly Engineer-in-Chef to the Trnity 











House. By Tuowas Witurams. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6. 
Duncan.—Aosirat Duncan. By 

‘The Eart or CaMPeRpows. With 3 Por- 





traits, 8v0., 165. 


Erasmus.—Zirs ano Lerrexs oF 
Erasmus. By James ANTHONY Froupg, 
Crown #vo., 35. 6d. 


Faraday.—/arapav as) A Dis- 
coverer. By Joun Tynpavtt. Crown 
8y0, 38, 6d. 


Foreign Courts and Foreign 
Homes. By A. M.F. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Fox.— wz £arzy_ History oF 

CHarLes $ansKs Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 185. 

Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Halifax.—7we Lire ann Lerrers or 

Sux GeoRcE Savith, BARONET, First 
Marquis or Hatirax. By H.C. Foxcrorr, 
2 vols. 8vo., 365. 
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Hamilton.—Zzre or Six Wrieriaw 
HaAMitTon. By R. P.Graves. 8vo. 3 vols. 
15s. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo., 6d. sewed. 

Havelock.—AMazmors or Sir Henry 
Havetock, K.C.B, By Joun CLARK 
Maraxman, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

By 


Haweis.—My Musicat Lirsz. 
the Rev. H, R. Hawers. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Crown 
8v0., 65. net. 

Hiley.— Memories or Hair a 
Cswrvry. By the Rev. R. W. Hitey, 
D.D., Vicar of Wighil!, Tadcaster. With 
Portrait, 8vo., 15s. : 

Jackson.—S7ovewarr Jackson AnD 
THE AMsRiCAN Civit War. By Lieut.-Col. 
G.F,R, Henperson. With 2 Portraits and 
33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 
16s, net. 

Leslie.—ZHx Lire anv CAMPAIGNS 
OF ALEXANDER LEsiiz, First EArt or 
Leven, By Cwartes Sanrorp TERRY, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. 8vo., 168. 

Luther.—Zirz or Lurusr. By 
Junrus Késriin. Witlf 62 IHustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Macaulay.— ve Lire anv LErrers 
OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Treveryan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, x vol. Cr. 8vo., 25. 0d. 
Student's Edition vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post 8v0., 125. 
‘ Edinburgh’ Editon, 2vols. 8vo.,6s.each 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8v0., 365. 

Marbot.-- 7x2 Memoirs or THE 
Baron DE Marsor. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Martineau.—/ames MarrinEdv: a 
Biography and Study. By A. W. Jackson, 
A.M. With 2 Portraits. 8vo., 128. 6d. 

Max Miiller.—Avzp Lave Syxz. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max M@iuzr. 
First Series. With Portrait. 8vo, 105. 6d. 
Contens.—Musical Recollections—Literary Recol- 


lections—Recollections of Royalties—Beggars. 1 
Second Series. My Inpian FRienps. 


vo, ros, 6d. 
Morris, — Zz Lire or Wittiams 
Morris. By J. W. Mackar. With 6 Por- | 
traits and 16 Illustrations by E. H. New. , 
etc. 2vols. S8vo., 32s. 1 
On the Banks of the Seine. By! 
A.M. F. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Pearson—Cwarres Henry Paar. | 


son, FeLtow oF Oximz, and Epucation | 
MiINISTER IN Vicroria; Author of ‘Na- 


tional Life and Character’. Memorials by 
Himself, his Wife, and his Friends. Edited 
by W. Srensixe, Hon. Fellow of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford. Wit Portrait, 8vo., 145. 


Place.—Zwe Lire or FRANCIS PLACE, 


1775-1854. By Graam Wattas, M.A. 
‘ith 2 Portraits. 8vo., 125. 
Ramakrishna: His Lirz awnp 


Sayives. By the Right Hon, F, Max 
Métuzr. Crown 8vo., $s. 


Russell. —Swazcowrret> awp iTS 
‘Owners. By Constance Lapy RUSSELL, 
of Swallowfield Park. With Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 4to. 


Romanes.—Tue Lirz anp Lerrers 
oF GzorcE FoHN Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wirz. 
‘With Portrait and 2 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Seebohm.— 7#£Oxrorp REFORMERS 
—¥oun Corzt, Erasmus, aND THOMAS 
Morg: a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Freperic SkEBOuM. 8v0., 145. 


Shakespeare. —- Ouriiwes oF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKBSPEARB. ty J. O. Haun. 
WELL-Puiviires. With Illustrations and 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 215. 

By 


Shakespeare’s Zrve Lirs. 
James WaLTER With 500 Ilustrations by 
Geratp E. Moma. Imp. 8vo,, 215, net, 


Stanley (Lady). 

Tue Girtxoon or Maria FOSEPHA 
Hotaoyp (Lady Stantey of Aldericy). 
Recorded in Letters of a Hundred Years 
Ago, from 1776-1796. Edited by J. H. 
ADEANE. ith 6 Portraits. 8vo., 18s, 

Tue Earry Marrizp Lire oF 
Maria $OSEPHA, LADY Si ANLEY, FROM 
1796, Edited by J. H. Aveans. With 
10 Portraits and 3 illustrations. 8vo., 188. 


Verney. —Memorrs or rHe Verney 
Famity. Compiled from the Letters and 
Illustrated by the Portraits at Clayden 
House. 

Vols. 1. & Ii.. During Tae Crvit War. 
By Frances Partuenore Verney, With 
38 Portraits, etc. Royal 8vo., 42s. 

Vol. WL, During THE COMMONWEALTH. 
1650-1660. By Marcaret M. VERNEY. 
‘With ro Portraits, etc. Royal 8vo., 215. 

Vol. IV., From THE RESTORATION TO THE 
REVOLUTION. 1660 to 1696, ByMARGARET 
M. Verney. With 11 Portraits, etc. 
Royal 8vo., 21s. 

Victoria —Queen Vicroria, 1819- 
x By Ricuarp R. Houmes, M.V.O., 
F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Wellington.—Zirz or rue Duke 
or Weiuincron. By the Rey. G. R. 
Guntc, MA. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &. 


Arnold.—Szas ano Lawps. 
Epwin ARNOLD. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


By Sir 
‘With 71 Mlustrations. 


Ball (Joxn). 


Tur Arrive Guive. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club, 
by W. A. B, Cooripce. 

Vol. I., THe Wesrern Axps: the Alpine 
Region, South of the Rhone Valley, 
from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon. 
Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps. 
Crown 8vo., 125, net. 


Hinsrs AnD Nores, PRACTICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVELLERS IN THE 
Axps: being a Revision of the General 
Introduction to the ‘ Alpine Guide ', 
Crown 8vo., 35. net. 


Baker (Sir S. W.). 


Eucur Years in Czyion. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Tus Rirte awn THE Hound iv 
Ceyton. With 6 Hlustrations. Crown 
8v0., 35. 6d. 


Bent.—Zve Ruiwep Crrizs ov Ma- 
SHONALAND : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Tueopore 
Bent. With 117 IMustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Brassey (tHE vate Lavy). 


A Vorace IN THE‘ SUNBEAM’ ; OUR | 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN) 
MONTHS. 

Cabinet Edition, With Map and 66° 
Iifustrations. -Crown 8vo.,7s.6d. | 

* Silvey Library’ Edition. With 66 Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Ilustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 18, cloth. 

School Edition. ' With 37 Illustrations, 
Fep., 25. cloth, or 3s. white parchment, 


Suwsine anp Storm in THE East. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
qto., Gd. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


in rye TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo., 7s. 64. 


Browning.—A Girz's Wanperincs 
in Honcary. By H. Euten BRownino. 
‘With Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
38. 6d. 


Froude (James A.). 


Oceana: or England and her Col- 
onies, With g Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Tue Enciisu in THe West Inpres: 
ot, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 


Heathcote.—S7. Avzns. By Nor- 
man Hearncotr. With 80 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds by the Author. 
bvo., Los. 6d, net. 


Howitt. Visirs ro REMARKABLE 
Paces. Od Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By WitLiaM Howitt. 
With 80 Mustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.). 

Tite Cruise or raz ‘ Aterre’: the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Wurre Tiree EMPIRES MEET: @ 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Mapand 54 Iilustretions. Cr. Bvo., 35. 6d, 

Tae ‘ Fatcon’ on rye Barric: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With ro Full-page 
Hlustrations, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lees.—Peaxs snp Pines; another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. 1887 : 
di RaMabe IN British CoLumsta. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. CLurtersyuck, With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Macdonald.— 7#zGotpCoast: Pasr 
4ND PRESENT. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Director of Education and H.M. Inspector 
of Schools for the Gold Coast Colony and 
the Protectorate. With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown 8y0., 7s. 6d. 


Nansen.~—Zxe Fizsr Crossinc or 
Gareencano, By Frrtyor Nansen. With 
143 Iustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 
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Rice.—Occasionat Essays ov Na-, Three in Norway. By Two, of 


rive Sours Inpian LiFk. By STANLEY 
P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 8vo. 


Smith.—Czsmaive iv THe Bririse 
dstes. By W.P. Haskett SwatH. With 
Illustrations by Eris Carr, and Numerous 
Plans, 

Part 1. ANcLawp. »16mo., 3s, 64. 
Part Il. WaL8S aND IRELAND. 
38. 6d, 


16mo., 


Stephen.— Zz Pray-Grounp oF 
Evrorz (The Alps). By Leste Sra- 
PHEN. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
38. 6d. 


Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Tyndall.—(Joun). 


Tue GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being 
a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
‘An Account of the Origin and Phenomena 
of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the 
Physical Principles to which they are re- 
lated. With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
6s. 6d. net. 


Hours or EXERCISE IN THE ALPS. 
‘With 7 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


« 
Edited by HIS GRACE THE LATE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G,, and A. E. T. 
WATSON. Complete in 29 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Price ros, 6d, each Volume. 


*,* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can be had 
“rom all Booksellers, 


ARCHERY. ByC. J. Loncman and 
Col. H.WaLronp, With Contributions 
Miss Lecu, Viscount Ditton, etc. Wit 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


ATHLETICS. By Monrtacug 
SHARMAN. With Chapters on Athletics 
at School by W. BeacHER Tuomas ; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. SHERRILL; 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. RyE, 
and an Introduction by Sir RicHARD Wes- 
sTer, Q.C.,M.P. With 12 Plates and 37 
Ilustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d, 


BIG GAME SEOOTING. By 


Crive PHitiirrs-WoLiey. 


Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Sauver W. 
Baxer, W. C. Oswait, F. C. Szvous, 
ete, With 20 Platés and 57 Ilustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Vol, Il, EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lient.-Colonel R. HEBER 
Percy, Major Atozrnon C. HEBER 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broap- 
root, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyp, Sypennam Dixon, W. J. Forn, etc. 
With 11 Plates, rg Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
By Harpinc Cox, Cuarces Richarpson, 
and the Hon. Gerarp LascELLes. With 
20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Srexx and 
the Hon. R. H. Lytretron. With Con- 
tributions by ANDREw Lane, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gate, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., ras. 6d. 


CYCLING. By the Earu or AtBe- 
Marte and G. Lacy Hinure. With 19 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 
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DANCING. By Mrs. Litty Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Mippreton, The Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE, 
etc. With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 108. 6d. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the late 
Duxe of Beaurort, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. Watson the Eart oF 
OnsLow, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 Iitus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


FENCING, BOXING, _AND 
WRESTLING. By WasteR H. Pottocx, 
F.C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B, Mitcuevt, 
and WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 18 Plates 
and 24 I!iust.in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. Cuotmonvexzy- 
PENNELL. 


Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francrs, Major 
Joun P, TRANERNE, etc. With g Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, 
etc. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Vol. I, PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marguis of Exeter, WILLIAM SENIOR, 
G. Curistorxer Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous Ilustrations of 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo., fos. 6d. 


FOOTBALL. By Montacue SHEar- 
Man, W. J. OAKLEY, G. O. SMITH, FRANK 
MircHEL, etc. ‘With 19 Plates ‘and 35 
Titustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


GOLF. By HoracrG. Hutcuinson. 
‘With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Bayou, M.P., Sir WALTER SIMPson, Bart, 
‘Anprew Lane, etc. With 32 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the late 
Duxe oF Beaurort, K.G., and Mowsray 
Morais. With Contributions by the Eart 
or SUFFOLK AND BgRKsHire, Rev. E. W. 
L. Davies, G. H. Lonesan, etc. With 5 
Plates and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Bvo., Tos, 6d 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. 7. 
DENT. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon, J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D, W. Fressrrerp, C. E. MarrHews, etc. 
With 13 Plates and 9x Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE)— 
Selected by Heptey Pgex. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Anprew Lano, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Warson. With 32 Plates and 74 Hlustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By the Eart of SuFFOLK AND 
Berxsuire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F, 
Lawcey, Artuur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 Ilius- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Rosert Werr, J. Moray Brown, T. F, 
Dave, Tue Late Duke or Beaurort, THE 
Eart oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Hlustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 





ROWING. -By R. P. P, Rowe and 
C.M. Prruan. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Serocotp and F.C. Baca; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. Le BLanc SMITH; 
and on PUNTING by P. W. Squire. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


SEA FISHING. By Joun Bicxer- 
pyxe, Sir H. W. Gorg-Bootu, ALFRED 
C, Harmsworth, and W. Senior, With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d, 


SHOOTING. 


Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Loo 
‘Watsincnam and Sir Ravpw Paywz- 
GatLwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. GeraLp Lasceties and A. J. 
Sruart-Worrvéy. With 11 Plates and 
95 Itlusts. in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Vol... MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lorp Wacsmncuamand Sir RaLpu Payne- 
Gatiwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lorp Lovat and Lord Cuartes Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
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THE BADMINTON 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG-: 
GANING. ‘By J. M. Heatucore, C. G. 
Teanurr, T. Maxwett Witnam, Rev. 
Joun Kerr, Ormonp Haxe, Henry A. 
Buck, ete, With 12 Plates and 272 Dlus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Bvo., ros, 6d. 


SWIMMING. By Arcuipatp Sin- 
cvamr and WitLiam Henry, Hon. Secs. of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 112 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Hearucors, E. 0. PLeype.t-Bovu- 
verig.and A.C. AINGER. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A, Lyrrerros, W. C. MAR- 
SHALL, Miss L, Dop, etc. With 12 Plates and 
67 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 





LIBRARY—continned. 


YACHTING. 


Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, etc. By Sir 
Epwarp Suutivan, Bart., THe EArt oF 
Pemroxe, Lorn Brassey, K.C.B., C. 
E, SetH-Suitu, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pritcnert, E. F. KnicHt, etc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 


Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT. 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc 
By R. T. Prircnerr, THe Marquis oF 
Durrenin anv Ava, K.P., THE EArt oF 
Oxstow, James MCFurran, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 Iilustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 


Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 


The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. 


The price can be had 


from all Booksellers, 


THE PARTRIDGE, Natural His- 
tory, by the Rev. H. A. MacrHERSoN; 
Shooting, by A. J. Sruart-WortLey; 
Cookery, by Gzorce Saintspury. With 
xx Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. MAcPHERSON; Shooting, 
by A. J. Sruawr-Worrizy; Cookery, by 
GzorcE SaintsBury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 58. 


THE PHEASANT’. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Shooting, * 
by A. J. Sruart-Wortiey ; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 10 Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
Bvo., 55. ‘ 


THE HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. MAcrHERson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Grratp Lasceties ; Coursing, 
by Cartes RicHARDSON; Hunting, by J- 
S. Grpzons and G. H, Lonaman ; 
by Col. Kenney Herveat. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 5s. 


RED DEER.—Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macruerson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by CameRrox or LocwieL; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount EBRINGTON ; 
Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNrS SHAND. 
‘With ro Iilustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Garnorng-Harpy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by CLaup Douctas 
Pennant; Cookery, by ALEXANDER INXES 
Swann, With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


THE TROUT. By the Marquess 
oF Granpy. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by ALEXaNpER INNES SHAND. 
With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8¥0., 53. 


THE RABBIT. By James EpMunp 


Hagtixe. Cookery, by ALEXANDER Innes. 
Suanp. With ro Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


PIKE AND PERCH. By Wi.i1am 
Sextor {‘Redspinner,’ Editor of the 


+ Field’). With Chapters by Joun Brcker- 
pyxe and W. H. Pors; Cookery. by 
ALEXANDER Ixwrs SHAND. With 22 Il- 


lustrations. Crown 8v0., 35- 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Bickerdyke.—Dars or My Lirz ox 
WATERS FRESH AND SALT, AND OTHER 
Parers. By Joux Brckexnyxe. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo., 6s. 


Blackburne.— Mr. Bricxacrne's 
Games aT Cuess. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 


Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 


Blindfold Chess, by P. Axnerson Gravam. 
Bvo., 75. 6d. net. 


Cawthorne and Herod.—#oriz 
Ascor: its History and its Associations. 
By Grorce James CawTHorst: and Ri 
agp S. HErop, With 32 Plates and 106 
Tllustrations in the Text. Demy 4to., 
3xs. 6d. net. 





Francis.—A Boox ow Ayeiive: of, 
‘Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown Bvo., 155, 


Gibson.— Zosoccanixe ox CraoxeD 
Rens. By the Hon, Harry Gruso. With 
Contributions by F. ne B, STRICKLAND and 
*Lapy-TonoGasner”. With 40 Mlustra- 





tions. Crown 8vo., 65, 
Taham,.—Cocvrky PasviazS FOR 
Boys. By P. Axpexson Granam. With 
252 Ilustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown avo., 38. 6, 

Hardy. -ferouys tv AreveesiiRe 
wir Rop sxp Gov, By the Hon. A. 





Gai tornk-Haxpy, 


With & Photogravure 
Mlustrations from Ori 





Chess Congress, 1899. ‘The Book of 


1 Drawings by 
the London International, Royal 8vo., 15s. ARCHINALD THoRBUR. v0,, 10s. 6d. nel, 
net. i) 


| Hutchinson.—717e Hoox or Gor 

Chess Tournament for Masters! 1X? Gotrers. By Hoxace G. Hurentx- 
and Amateurs. A Memorial ofan Invitation. | SON With Contributions by Miss Amy 
Arranged by, and Played at, the City of | Pascor, H. Hy Hunton, J. H. Tavton, H, 
London Chess Club, 7 Grocers’ Hall Court, } {:,SWs1cHas, and Mess TION & SONS, 
Poultry, E.c., in April and May. tooo, | With 7: Portraits, etc, Large crown 8vo., 
Containing the Full Scores of the Games | _ 75 Od. net. 
Played. S8vo., 25.1 ' By 

Dead Shot (The): or, Sportsman's ' 20 Iustrations, 
Complete Guide. Beinga Treatise onthe Use | 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing | 
Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all * 
kinds, Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and ! 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. 











SKETCHES. 
With 
fd. 











os 
Croover: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustrations 
q by Lucien Davis, 15 Illustrations in the 
MARKsMAN. With numerous filustr Text. and 27 Diagrams. Crown Bvo., 65. 
Grown Byo., 408,64 | Cxoouer ve ro Darr. Contain- 
Ellis.—Cwvess Sparxs ; or, Short and ' ing the Tdeas and ‘Teachings of the 





Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Evtts, M.A. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Folkard.—Za#e Wisv-Fow 
‘Treatise on Fowlipg, Ancient and Modern, 
descriptive also of Decoys and Flight-ponds, 
‘Wild.fow! Shooting, Gunning-punts, Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc. Also Fowling in the Fens 
and in Foreign Countries, Rock-fowling, 
etc., ete., by H.C, Forxarp. With 13 En- 
gravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
Bvo., 128. 6d. 


Ford.—T#e Txeory AnD PRACT.CE 
OF ArcHeRY. By Horack Forv. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Burr, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Lonoman, M.A. 8vo., 148. 


Ford,—Mippiesex Country Cricket 
Cima, 1864-1899. Written and Compiled 
by W.J.Forp. With Photogravure Portrait 
of V. E. Walker. 8vo., ros. net. 











A’ Longman.—Cves: 


Leading Players and Champions, With 
1g Illustrations (15 Portraits), and numer- 
ous Diagrams. » 105, 6d, net. 

Orent. By 

Frepericx W. Loscmay. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


‘Madden.—Zxe Diary or Master 
IPittia SILENCE: a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon, D. H. Mapven, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dubli 8v0., 16s. 


Maskelyne.—Svarrs anp Fiars:a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games 8f Chance and Skill. By 
Joux Nervi. Masxezyne, of the Egyptian 
‘Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 63. 


Moffat.— Cricxety Cricxer: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Dousras Morrat, with 
Frontispiece bythe Inte Sir Frank Locx- 
woop, and 53 Illustrations by the Author. 
‘Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
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Park.—Tve Game or Gorr. By 
Wiiuram Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89, With 17 Plates and 26 Ilustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ratrn, Bart.). 
Lsrrers ro Youne Sxoorers (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Lerrers ro Younes SHoorers(Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Mustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Lerrers ro Young SuHoorers. 
(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Iustrations, Crown 
8vo., 185, 

Pole—Twe Txeory or THE Mopern 
Scipnriric Game or Waig7. By WiLuiaM 
Poe, F.R.S. Fep. 8vo., 33. 6d. 





Proctor.—How ro Pray Wuisr: 
WITH THE Laws AND ETIQUETTE OF 
Wuisr. By RicnarpA. Proctor. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ribblesdale.— 7#z Quzen’s Hounps 
AND STaG-HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Loxp RIBBLESDALE, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, 1892-95. With Introductory 
Chapter on the Hereditary Mastership by 
E. Burrows. With 24 Plates and 35 Ilue- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 255. 


Ronalds.— 72 Fiy-Fisuer’s Evro- 
‘motocy. By ALFRED RonaLps. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 145. 


Selous.—Srorr avn Traver, East 
AND WasT. By FREDERICK CouRTENEY 
Sexovs. With 18 Plates and 35 Mlustra- 
tions in the Text. Medium 8vo., 125. 6d. net. 


Wilcocks.—T7ve Sea FISHERMAN: 
Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 
By J. C. Witcocxs, Mlustrated. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 
LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 
Abbott.—Zwz Ezzmenrs or Locic. Bain (ALEXANDER). 


By T. K. Aspott, B.D. 12mo., 35. 


Aristotle. 

Tur Eruics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEXAN- 
DER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 328. 

Aw Inrropucrion To ARISTOTLE’S 
Erunics. Books1.-IV. (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 
Moorg, D.D. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Bacon (Francis). 

CompreTs Works. Edited by R. L. 
Eiuis, James Seepvinc and D. D. 
Hearn. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 135. 6d. 

Lerrers anv Lire, including all his 
eccasional Works. Edited by James 
Sreppina. 7 vols. Bvo., £4 45. 

Tix Essays: with Annotations, By 
RICHARD WHATEN, D.D. 8vo., ras. 6d. 


THe Essays: with Notes. By F. 
Storr and C.H.Greson. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Tae Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E.A. Assort, D.D. 
2Vols. Fep.8vo.,65. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 








Menrat AnD MoraL Science: @ 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

Or separately, 
Part I. Psycnotocy aND History oF 
Puiosopuy, Crown 8vo., 6s, 6d. 
Part Il. Twzorv oF Eruics AND ETHICAL 
‘Sysreas. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 
SENSES AND THEINTELLECT. 8V0.,155- 


; Zmorions arp THE WiLL. 8vo., 158. 


Loer, Part. Depucrion, Crown 
Bvo., 4s. Part Il, IwpucTion. Crown 
8vo., 63. 6d. 


Pracricat Essays. Cr. 8v0., 25. 


' Bray.—Zw#z Paizosoruy of Nscks- 
SITY: of, Law in Mind as in Matter. By 
Cuarces Bray. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Crozier (Joun Beattie). 

Civizisarion anp ProcRess: being 
the Outlines of a New System of Political, 

‘Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,t45. 

| History or InreccectvaL Dé- 
VELOPMENT: on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; Graeco- 
Roman Paganiam ; Judaism ; and Christi- 
anity down to the Closing of the Schools 
of Athens by Justinian, 529 a.D. 8vo., 145. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy continued. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, 


Davidson,—Txe Locic or Derinr- 


Tron, Explained and Applied. By WiLL1AM 
L. Davipson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Green (Tuomas Hirt). Tue Works 
or. Edited by R. L. Nertiesir. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo., 
16s. each. 


Vol. III. Miscetlanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 215. 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL UBLIGATION, With Preface 

by BERNARD Bosanguet. 8vo., 5s. 


Gurnhill.— Ze DMorars oF Scie. 
By the Rey. J, Guawuien, B.A, Crown 
8vo,, 6s. 


Hodgson (SHapwortu H.)} 

Time anv Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. Svo., 16s. 

Tue TuHrory oF Pracrics: 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

THs Puttosopxy oF REerLecrioy. 
2 vols, 8vo., 213. 

Tur Meraryysic or ExPsKiENCE. 
Book I, General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book II. Positive Science; Book HI. 
Analysis of Conscious Action; Book IV. 
‘The Real Universe, 4 vols, 8vo., 365. net. 


an 


Hume.— 7vz Puitosopuical WorKs 
or Davio Hums, Edited by T. H. Green 
and T.H. Grose. 4 vols, 8vo., 28s. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 14s. TREATISE 
OF HUMAN Natcre. 2 vols. 145. 


James,— Te Wier to Beievr, and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
Wiu.iam James, M.D., LL.D.,etc. Crown 
8yo., 78, 62. 


Justinian.—7Z#5 Jwsrirures oF 
‘UsTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that of 
iuschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 

lation, Notes, and Summary. By THomas 
C. Sanpars, M.A. 8yo., 185. 


Kant (Immanvet). 

Critique or Practica Reason, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 7HBORY OF 
Etuics. Translated by T. K. Apport, 
B.D, With Memoir. 8vo., ras. 6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Merapnysic of Ernics. Translated by 
*T.K. Apsort, B,D. Crown dvo, 3s. 

iInrropuction 1ro Locic, AND HIS 
ASSAY ON THE MiSTAKEN SUBTILTY OF 
TRE Four Figures.. Translated by T. 
K. ABBOTT. 8vo., 6s. 








PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 


Kelly.—Gorerymenr 
Evotvti0: USTICE, 


or Human 
By Epxonp 








KELLY, "G.S. Ce, 8vo,, 7s. 6d. net, 
Killick.—Aaspso0x ro Minz’s 
Sysrey oF Logic. By Rev. A. H. 


Kituicx, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ladd (Georce TRumBULL). 

4 Tngory ov Reau:ry: an Essay 
in Metaphysical System upon the Basis of 
Human Cogmtive Experience. fvo., 18s. 

Exemenrs oF PuystoLocicaL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. BVO. 215. 

Ourtines or Descriprive Psycuo- 
z0Gr': a Text-Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Xvo., 125. 

Ourrines oF PuysioLocicaL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8v0., 128. 

Prime oF Psycuo1ocy. 

. 58. 6d. 

Lecky.—-Zvz Mar or Lire: Con- 
duct and Character, By Wo.Liam Epwarp 

Harrtrour L&cKy. 8v0., 105, 6. ” 


Lutoslawski.—Zu Oricin and 
Growrh oF Piito's Logic, With an 
Account of Plato's Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings. By WINcENTY 
LuTostawskt. 8vo., 215. 


Max Miiller (F.). 








Cr. 8v0., 





THe Scienck vt Tyovens., Svo., 
415. 

Tue Six Systéss of Ixvtis Put 
OSOPII, BYO., 18s. 


Mill (Joun Stuart). 

4 Syste or Locic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Ov Linaxry. Crown Bvo., 15, 4d. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTA> 
TIV8 GOVERNUENT. Crown BvO., 25. 

Oriirarranisi, 8v0., 2s. 6d. 

Examination oF Sir Witiian 
HamitTox’s Puitosopuy. 8vo., 163. 

Narore, tHE Uritiry or RELIGION, 
‘AND THRisit, Three Essays. 8v0., 55. 


Monck. — 4 inrropucrion To 
Locic. Hy Winttam Henry 5. MoncK, 
M.A. Crown 8vo..85. 


Romanes.—Mino ann Morioy arp 
Monisu. By Ggorce Joun Romanes 
LL.D. F.RS. Cr, Bvo., 45. 6d. 


Stock.—Lzecrures in rHE LYCEUM; 
or, Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. Georsz Stock. Crown 
B8vo., 73. 6. 
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Sully (James). 
Tae Human Minp: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 
Ourtines or PsycHoLocy. 
8vo., gs. 
Tae Tzacner’s Hanppook oF Psv- 
cHoLoGy. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Srupses or CuiLDHooD, Bvo., 
10s, 6d. 

Capren’s Wars: being Selections 
from the Author's ‘ Studies of Childhood’. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d, 


Crown 


Sutherland. — 7vz Oxiucin avo 
GrowrH oF 7HE Morat INSTIXCT. By 
ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols, 
8v0, 285. 


Swinburne.—Picrurs Locic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
* Reasoning. By ALFRED James SwiNBURXE, 
M.A. With 23 Woodents. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Webb.— wz Vert or Isis: a Series: 


of Essays on Idealism. By Tuosas E. 
‘Wes, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Weber.—Hisroxy or Pxitosopxy, 
By A.rrep Weder, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by FRANK 
Tumty, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s. 

Whately (ArcHBISHOP). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotations, 
8Vo., tos. 6d. 
Ecements oF Locic. Cr. 8vo., 48. 6d. 


Exemenrs or RHEroric. Cr. 8vo., 
5. Od. 
Zeller (Dr. Epwarp), 
THe Sroics, EpPicuReAns, AnD 


Scxprics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 158. 
Ouriiwes oF THE HISTORY OF 
Greex Pumosopuy. Translated by 
‘Saran F, ALLEYNE and Evetyn Assott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by Saran F. ALLEYNE and 
Atrrep Goopwin. B.A. Crown 8vo., 


18s. 
SocraTes AND THE  SOCRATIC 
Scwoots. Translated by the Rev. O. 


J. Retcuser, M.A. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERI- 
parerics. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
TELLOE, M.A., and J. H. MurrHean, 
M.A. 2vols. Crown &vo., 245. 


STONVHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


A Maxvaz or Poriticat Ecoxumy. 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown dvo., 6s. 6d. 

Firs, Principles oF KAOWLEDGE. 
By Joun Ricxass, S.J. Crown tvo., 5s. 

General Meraruysics. By Joun 
Ricany, S.J. Crown Bvo., 5s. 

Loerie. By Ricwarp F. Crarke, S.J. 
Crown Bv0., 55. 


Morat Puitosopuy (EruHics anp 
NarvuraL Law). By Joseru Ricasy, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Natura, TugoLocy. By Brrnarp 
Boepper, S.J. Crown Svo., 6s. 6d. 


Psycuo.ocy. By MicHaeL MAHER, 
S.J. Crown Bvo., 6s. 6. 


History and Science of Language, &e. 


Davidson.—Zzapive anv Iuport- 
ANT EnouisH Wore »: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By Wruwram L. Davipson, 
M.A. Pep. Bvo., 38. 6d. 


Farrar.—Lancuac® anp LANGUAGES. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Graham. — £weiise Syvonyaus, 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Granam. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


Max Muller (F.). 

Tue Science or Lancuace,—Found- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
8y0., Tos. 

Biocrapxizes of Worps, AND THE 
Home or TH Arras, Crown 8v0., 55. 

Roget.—TZwesaurus or ENGLISH 

Worps anp PuHrases. Classified and 

Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 

of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 

By Peter Marx Rocet, M.D., F.R.S. 

With full Index. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Whately.—Zyezisu Syvovyms. By 

E, JANE WuaTey. Fep. 8vo., 35. 
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Political Economy and Economies. 


Ashley.—-Eweziso Econosic His- 
TorY .1np THgory. By W. J. AsuLey, 
M.A. Cr, 8vo., Part 1, 58. Pari ll., ros. 6d- 


By 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


hot.—Zcovomic Srupizs. 
FALTER BAGEHOT. 


Barnett.—Pracricaste Soctauisar: 
Essays on Social Reform. By Saaves. A- 
and HerieTTa Barnetr. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Devas.—4 Mawuaz oF Porrricar 
Economy. By C. 8. Devas, M.A. Cr. Bvo., 
6s. 6d. (Stonyhurst Philosophical Series.) 








Jordan.— Tz Sranparp or Vaiur. 
By Wituiam LetcuTos Jorpax, Cr.bvo.,65. 


Leslie.—Zssavs ow Pouiricat Eco- 
Noms. By T. E. Cure Lestic, Hon. 
LL.D., Dubl. 8vo.. ros. 6d. 


Macleod (Henry Denninc). 
Brueratisa, $vo., 5s. net. 


Tue Evsmenrs ov Bayxixe. 
Bv0., 38. 6d. 


Tue Txeory axo 


Cr. 


PRACINE OF 


BaAnkinc. Vol. 1. 8vo., 125. Vol. Il. r4s. 


Tur Tisorv or 
In 
L 


Crevir.  8vo. 
1 Vol., 30s. net; or separately, Vol. 
tos, net. Vol. If., Part 1., ros. net. 
1 11., Part I. ros. net. 








Mill.—Pozrricar 

Jous Stuart Mii. 
Popular Edition, 
Library Edition. 


Economy. By 
Crown 8v0., 35. 6d. 
2 vols. 8vo., 305. 


Mulhall.—Jwousreses ano Wearre 


. By Micuae, G, MULHaLL, 
h 32 Diagrams. Cr. 8v0., 88, 6d. 


Spahr. — America’s Worxixe 
Peorir. By CHARLES B. Spaur, Crown 
By0., 58. net. 


Symes.—Porsricas Ecovomr. With 
'@ Supplementary Chapter on Socialism. By 
J. E. Sytes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 





Toynbee.--Zecrurrs on rHE In- 
DUSTRIAL KAVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CEN- 
TuRV IX ENGLAND. By AkNotp Toynere. 
With a Memoir of the Author by Benjamin 
Jowerr, D.D, 8vo., ros. 6d, 


Webb (Sipxey and Beatricn). 

Tur History ov Trane Unronrsat. 
With Map and full Bibliography of the 
Subject. §vo., 18s. 

Inovsreiit. Democracy: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo., 255, net, 

Provtius oF MoneERN INDUSTRY : 
Essays. avo., 75. 6d. 


Wright—Ocrzime oF PRaAcricaL 
SocoLocy. With Special Reference to 
Amencan Conditions, By Carkoun D, 
Wiort, LL.D. With 12 Maps and 
Diagrams. Crown Svo., gs. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &ce. 


Clodd (Epwarp). 

Tue Srory or Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution, With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 34. 6d. : 

A Primer or Evoturion: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The Story 
of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fep. 
8vo., 18. 6d. 

Lang (AnpREw). ; 

Custom anp Mvru: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Myru, Rirval, AND RELIGION, 2 
vols. Crown Bvo., 75. 

Movern Myruozocy': a Reply to 
Professor Max Miller. 8vo., 9s- 

Lubbock.— Zwe Oxsciw or Civitisa- 

Tron, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 

By Sir J. Lussock, Bart., M.P. (Lorp 

Avepuxy). With 5 Plates and 20 Illustra- 

tions, 8vo., 185. 


Romanes (GrorceE Joun). 

AND AFTER DARWIN: an 

n of the Darwinian Theory, and a 

mon Post-Darwinian Questions. 

Part I, Tue Darwintan THEORY. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 105, 6d. 

Part Il. Post-DaRwINIAN QUESTIONS: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions: 
Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Crown Bvo., 55. 





AN EXAMINATION OF WHEISMANN- 
isi. Crown 8vo., 68. 


Essays. Edited by C. Lioyp 
‘Morcay, Principal of University College, 
Bristol, Crown 8vo., 65. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &c. 


Abbott.—Hezzewica. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. 


ABschylus.—Zumewives of Aescxy- 
ius. With Metrical English Translation 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 75. 


Aristophanes. — 7s AcHARNiANS 
OF ARISTOPHANSS, translated into English 
Verse. By R. ¥. TyrreLt. Crown 8vo,, ts. 


Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 
Rev. F, METCALFE, B.D. 


Gazzus: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo., 35. 6d. 

CHarRicLes: of, Ulustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Butler.— Tvs Auruoress oF THE 
ODYSSEY, WHERE 4ND WHEN SHE WROTE, 
wxo SHE was, THE USE SHE MADE OF 
4HE ILIAD, AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
unDER HER HANDS, By SAMUEL BUTLER. 
‘With 14 Ilustrations and 4 Maps. 8vo., 
tos, 6d. 


Campbell.—Rezziciow iw Greek Li- 
TERATLRE. By the Rev. Lewis CAMPBELL, 
M.A. LL.D. 8vo,, 155. 


Cicero.—Crcero's CorRESPONDENCE. 
By R.Y. Tyrrewt. Vols. I., IT., IIL. 8vo., 
each 12s. Vol. IV., 15s. Vol. V., 145. 
Vol. VIL, 125. 


Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, 1900. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Vol. XI. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Hime.—Lociiy, rue Srxian Sa- 
virisT. By Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L. Hime, 





(late) Royal Artillery. 8vo., 5s. net. 
Homer. 
THe Iutav or Homer. Freely 


rendered into English Prose for the use of 
those who cannot read the original. By 
Samvue. Butter, Author of ‘Erewhon,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Tue Ooyssey o¥ Hostnr. Freely 
reridered into English Prose for the use 
of those that cannot read the original. 
By SamveL BUTLER. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Tue Opyssey or Homer. Done 
into English Verse. By Wittiam Mor- 
Ris, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Edited by Evenyn | 
Asrott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. i 


Horace,—7xz Worxs of Horace, 
RENDERED INTO EwGtisH Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By WILLIAM 
Courts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Lang.—Homer ano rue Epic. By 
"ANDREW LANG. Crown Bvo., gs. net. 


Lucan.—7ve PaarsaLia oF Lucan. 
‘Translated into Blank Verse. By Sir 
Epwarp Ripiey. 8vo., 145. 


Mackail.—Sezecr Ericravs From 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. Mac- 
xan. Edited with a Revised Text, Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 16s. 


Rich.—4 Dicrionary oF ROMAN AND 
GREEX ANTiQuITIES. By A. Ric, B.A. 
‘With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 
Verse. By Rosert WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., 


Tyrrell. — Dustin Transiarions 
nro Greex and Latin Verss. Edited 
by R. Y. TyRRELt. Bvo., 6s. 


Virgil 
Tue Aineip or Virgiz. Translated 


into English Verse by Joun ContneTon. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


Tae Poems or Vircit. Translated 
into English Prose by JoHN CoNInaTON. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


Tae 4neuns or Vircit. Done into 
English Verse. By WaitLiam Morris, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tue Znein or Vircit, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Tuorwuiti. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


Tue 4xeip or Vircw. Translated 
into English Verse by James Ruoavzs. 
Books 1.-VI. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Books VIL.-XII. Crown 8vo., 5. 


Tue Ecrocues anp Gkoxcics OF 
Vircit. Translated into English Prose 
by J. W. Mackxait, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 16mo,, 53. 


Wilkins.—Taz Growru oF THE 
Homeric Pozms. By G. Wixi. 8vo., 6s. 
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Poetry and the Drama, 


Arnold.— 7x2 Lieut or rue Wortp:'| 
or, The Great Consummation. By Sir | 
Epwin ARNoLp. With rq Illustrations 
after Hotman Hunt. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Beli (Mrs. Hueu). 


CuamBeR Comepizs: a Collection’ 


of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 6 


Fairy Tate Prays, anp How TO, 
‘Acr Tem, With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. | 


Coleridge.—Szzecrrons rrom.' 
With Introduction by ANDREW Laxc. 
With 18 Illustrations by PaT1eN Wiuson. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Goethe.— Zz First Parr oF THE 
Tracepy oF Fausr in ENGLisH. By 
Txos. E. Wess, LL.D., sometime Fellow 
of Trinity College; Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin, 
etc. New and Cheaper Edition, with Taz 
Derarn or Faust, from the Second Part. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Ingelow (JEan). 
PorricaL Worxs. Complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


LYRICAL AND OTHER Pozms, Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jzan Inaztow. 
Fp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 


Lang (Anprew). 


Grass OF PARNASSUS, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Tue Bros Porrry Boox. Edited 
by ANDREW Lana, With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


Lecky.—/ozms. By the Right Hon. 
W. BH. Lecry. Fep. 8v0., 55. 


Fep. 8vo., 


Lytton (Tue Eart oF), (OWEN 
Mereprra). 
Tue Wanperer. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Lucire. Crown 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


Ssrzcrep Porms. Cr. 8yo., 10s. 6d. 


Macaulay.—Lars or ducrenr Roma, 
WiITR ‘IyRy’ 4nD ‘THE ARMADA’. By 
Lord Macaunay. 


Illustrated by G. Scuarr. Fep. 4to., 108, 6d. 
a Bijou Edition, 





x8mo., 2s. 6d. gilt top. 
~~ Popular Edition. 
. 4to., 6d. sewed, 18, cloth, 


Fep. 
Iustrated ‘by J. R. WEcueLin. 


Crown 
8vo., 38. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fep. 8vo., 1s. sewed, 
1s, 6d. cloth. 


MacDonald (Grorez, LL.D.). 


A Book or Srrirk, in THE FORM O# 
rHE Diary or aw OLD Sou: Poems. 
18mo., 65. 

Rampoits: GROWTHS FROM A LONG: 
PLanrep Koor: being Translations, New 
and Old {mainly in verse), chiefly from the 
German; along with ‘A Year's Diary of 
an Old Soul’. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Moffat.— CercxaryCricwer: Rhymes 
and Parodies, By Dovaias Morrar. 
With Frontispiece by the late Sir FRANK 
Lockwoop, and 53 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Moon.—/oems or Love ano Home, 
etc. By Ggorck Wasxinoton Moon, 
Hon. F:R.S.L., Author of ‘Elijah,’ etc. 
16mo., 28. 6d, 


Morris (Wixtiam). 

POETICAL WORKS-—Lisrary Eprtron. 

THe Eartniy Paranisk. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 53. net each. 

THe Lire avo Dearx oF Jason. 
Crown 8vo., 58. net. 

THe Derence oF GUEWEVERE, and 
other Poems, Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Tue Srory or Sigurd tHE VoLsune, 
AND THE Fatt or THE NisLUNGS, Ct. 
Bvo., 55. net. 

PoEMS BY THE Way, AND LOVE IS 
Exoucn. Crown Bvo., 55. net. 

Tae Opyssereor Homex. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Tue diners or Viren. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

THe Tace or BeowutF, SOMETIME 
KING oF THR FOLK oF THE WEDERGEATS. 
Translated by Wriutam Morris and A. 
J. Warr. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
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Morris (Witiiam)—voutinued. 
Certain of the Portica, Works may also be 
had in the following Editions :-— 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Popular Edition. 5 vols, 12m0., 255.; 
or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 253.5 or 25. 6d. 
each, sold separately, 

Cheap’ Edition, in 1 vol. 
6s. net. 





Crown 8vo., 


Porms By THE Way. 
8vo., 65. 


*,* For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 


Square crown 


Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossai By Mary Mactrop 
Banks. Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 





Nesbit.—-Zars awn Lzckxvs. By E. 
Nessit (Mrs, Huszrt Branp). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo , 5s. 


Pooler.—7x.1..si.i7/0vs, and other 
Verses. By C. K. Poortr, M.A. Fep, 
8vo., 38. net. 


Riley.— Ozo Fasnioxry Roses: 
Poems. By Janes Warrcows Riss. 
120. 55+ 


Edited from , 
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Romanes.—A Sezecrion FROM THE 
POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.Auy 
LL.D. F-R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. Herpert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Shakespeare. 


Bownzer’s FAMILY SHAKESPEARE. 


With 36 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 8vo., 145. 
Or in 6 vols. Fep. 8vo., 21s. 
SHAKESPLARE’S SONNETS. Recon- 


sidered, and in part Rearranged. with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint of 
the Original 1609 Edition, by Savvet 
ButLer, Author of 'Erewhon'. 8vo.. 
108. 6d. 


Tie SHAKESPEARE BixtHpay Book 
By Mary F. Dunsar. 32mo., 15. 6d, 


Wagner,—TZve Niseiunoi x RING. 
Done into English Verse by REGINALD 
Ranxis. B.A, of the Inner Temple. Barris- 
ter-at-Law. Vol. I. Rhine Gold and Val- 
kyrie, Fep. 8vo,, 45. 6d. 





Wordsworth. — Sszzcrzen Porms. 
By Anprew Lanc, With Frotogravute, 
Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. With 16 
Illustrations and numerous Initial Letters, 
By ALrrep Parsons, A.R.A. Crown 8vo,, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6. 





Fiction, Humour, &e. 


Anstey.— Voces Porvis. Reprinted 
from ‘Punch’, By F. AnstEy. Author of 
‘Vice Versa’. First Series. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. BERNaRP Partripge. Crown 
8y0., 35. 6d. G 


Beaconsfield (THE Eart oF). 
Novers anp Taxes. Complete 
in 11 vols, Crown Svo,, 18. 6d, each, 
Vivian Grey. Gybil. 
‘The Young Duke, etc. Henrietta Temple. 





Alray, Ixion, ete. Venetia. 
Contarini ‘Fleming, Coningsby. 
etc. Lothair. 
Tancred. Endymion. 


Novens anp Tares. Tur Hucu- 
#NDEN EpirTiox. With Portraits and 
1x Vignettes. 12 Vols. Crown 8vo., 425. 


Birt.—Casriu_ Cavarcss: a Ro- 
mance. Being 2 Plain Story of the Romantic 
Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by the 
Younger of Them. Edited by AncnibALD 
Birt. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Churchill. 


Revolution in Laurania. 
Svencer Cnurcnmut, M.P, 


SavroLa: a Tale of the 
By Wixstox 
Cr, 8vo., 6s. 





Dougall.—Bzccars Azz. 


Dovear., Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


By L. 
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Fiction, Humour, &e.—rontinucd. 


Doyle (A. Conan). 


Mica Ciarxe: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With ro Mlustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 38. 6d. 


Tae CaPrain oF THE POLESTAR, | 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 38, 6d. 


Tue Rervucezss: A Tale of the’ 


Huguenots. With 25 IMlustrations. Cr. 
Bvo., 33. 6d. 
Tue Stark Monro Lerrers. Cr. 


8vo, 35. 6d. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean oF CANTER- 
BURY). 


DARKNESS AND Daw: 
in the Days of Nero. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s, net. 





or, Scenes 
An Historic Tale. 


Garuerinc CLoups: a Tale of the! 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo.,6s.net. | 


Fowler (Evitu H.). 


Tee Younc Prerenvexs. & Story 
of Child Life, With 12 Illustrations by 
Sir Paice Burne-Jones, Bart, Crown 
8v0., 6s. 


Wve Proressor's CHizprex. With 
24 Illustrations by Ernet Ka7£ Burcess. 
Crown Bvo., 6s. 


Francis.— Yzomay Fisarivop. By 
M. E. Francis, Author of ‘In a North- 
country Village,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Froude.—- Ze Tivo Cuisrs or Duw- 
‘Boy: an Irish Romanceofthe Last Century. 
By Jams A. FRoupe. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Haggard (H. River). 
| 


Biack Heart ano Wirt Hear, | 
LIND OTHER S7oRiES. With 33 Mustra~ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Swaztow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
‘With 8 Mlustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Harr of THE Woriv. With 1§ 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 64- 


Dr. THERNE. 





, Haggard (H. River|—continued. 


Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
~ Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 


THe Peoree or rue Misr. 
16 Hlustrations. 


With 


Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Mowrezuma’s Daveurer. With 24 
Mlustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


San. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
Bv0., 35. Bet. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 


With 31 
Ulustrations. 


Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Maiwas Revencr, Cr. Svo., 1s. 6d. 


Co1ox Qvarivcn, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo,, 35. 6d. 





Crecrarra. With 2g Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


BEATRICE. 


With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. 


Cr. &v0., 35, 6d. 
s. With 51 Nlus- 


Crown Bvo., 3s. 64. 


Exic BReures 
trations. 





Nava rue Lity, With 23 llustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 38. 6d, 


Ariay’s Wire, With 34 Mlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 67. 


THe Wreen’s Han. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown fivo., 3s. 67. 

Mr, Meeson's Wirt. With 16 
Lilustrations. Crown 8yo., 35. 6d. 

Dawx. With 16 Illustrations, Cr. 


8v0., 38. 6d, 


Haggardand Lang. —7velorzo’s 
‘Dssize. By H. Ripex Hacoaxn and 
‘Anprew Lane. With 27 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 





Harte.—Jw rue Carguinez Woons. 
By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d 


—Tue Heart or PRINCESS 
Osea. By ANTHONY Hope. With 9 Illus- 
trations, Crown Bvo., 35. 6¢. 
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Jerome.—Sxzrcues in LAvenver: 
BLUE AND GREEN. By Jerome K. JEROME. 
Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 


Joyce —Ozp Cezric Romances. 
‘welve of the most beautiful of the Ancient 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
Bv0., 35. 6d. 


Lang.—A Mowx or Fire ; a Story 
of the Days of Joan of Arc. By ANDREW 
Lane. With 13 Mlustrations by Se-wyn 
Tuace, Crown Bvo., 3s. 6d. 


Levett-Yeats. — Zvz Cuevazier! 
‘D’Auriac. By S. Levett-Yeats. Crown 
Bv0., 38. 6d. s 


Lyall (Epna). 


Titk AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 
Fop, 8vo., 15., sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- | 
tions by Lancerot Spzep. Crown / 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. " 


Tuer Avropiocraruy or a Truru.\ 
Fep, 8vo,, 15., sewed; 15. 6d., cloth, I 


Dorzsv, The Story of a Singer. | 
Crown Byo., 6s. 


| 
Wavrarive Men. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 


Hore rue Heruir: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


‘Mason and Lang. —Parson Ketzy.' 
By A. E. W. Masow and Anprew Lane. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Max Milier.— Devrscxz Lizse: 
(German Love): Fragments from the, 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. Max 





Miuver. Translated from the German by 
G. A.M. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Melville (G. J. Wuvrz). 
The Gladiators. Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 
The Queen's Maries. General Bounce, 


Crown 8vo., 1s. 6d. each. 


Merriman.—fiorsam: A Story ot , Ray 


the Indian Mutiny. By Henry SETon 
Merrman. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Morris (Wi1u1am). 


Tue Sunperine Froop. Cr. 8vo., 


7s. 6d. 


Tue Warer or tHe Wonprous 
Zdszzs. Crown Bvo., 7s. 6d. 


Tre Wait ar THE Worto’s Env, 
2vols. 8vo., 28s. 


THs Srorv oF THE GLITTERING 
Pxain, which hag been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 5s. net, 


THe Roors or rHe Movunrains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and’ their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 8.+ 


A Tare oF rus Hovsk oF THR 
Wozxrines, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6s. 


A Dream or Joun Batt, and A 
Kine's Lesson. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 


News rrom Nowwere; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
foun | an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
ts. - 


Tne Story oF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 
‘Translated from the Icelandic by Errixr 
Maantsson and Wiiiiam Morris, Cr. 
Bvo., 58. net. 

*," For Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 


Newman (Carpinat). 


Loss avp Gain: The Story of a 
Convert, Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Caruista: A Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Swan: a Legend 


ofthe Lone Mountain. By C. Putcuers- 
Woxtezy. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo., 35. 6d. 


jond (WALTER). 
Men o' Mewpip. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


No Sout Azove Mowry. Cr.8vo.,6s. 
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Reader.—Priesress anp Queen: 
‘a Tale of the White Race of Mexico; being 
the Adventures of Ignigene and her Twenty. 
six Fair Maidens, By Emurty E. Reaper. 


Ilustrated by Ewtty K. Reaper. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

Sewell (Exizapetu M.). 
A Glimpse of the World. | Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 
Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter, After Life. 
The Experience of Life Ursula. Ivors, 
Cr, 8vo., 1s. 6d. each cloth plain. 2s. 6d. 


each cloth extra, gilt edges, 


Somerville and Ross.—Somz £.x- 
PERIENCES OF aN Laisy R.M. By E. CE. 
SOMERVILLE and Maxtix Ross. With 
31 Illustrations by E, G&. Somervicie. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tires. 
Crown 


Stebbing. — Prozasce 
Edited by Wiiuiam STEBBING. 
Bvo., 45. 6d. 


Stevenson (Rozert Lours). 


Tire STRANGE Case oF Dr, JEKYLL 


ND MR. Hype. Fep, 8vo., 1. sewed. 
18. 6d. cloth. 


THe Srrance Cass or Dr. 
‘aKviL aND Mx. Hyoe ; with OTHER 
Fasies. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


More New Arasian NiguTs—TuHEe 
Dynamiver. By Rowert Louis StEVEN- 
son and Fanny VAN DE GRiFT STEVEN- 
Son. Crown 8vo., 33. 6d. 


THe Wrowc Box. By Ropert 
Lovis Srsvanson and Lioyp Ossourne. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Suttmer.—Zav Down Your Arms 
(Die Waffen Nieder): The Autobiography 
of Martha von Tilling. By BerTHA von 
Surtner. Translated by T. Hormes. 
Cr, 8vo., 18. 6d. 


Taylor.—Zarcy fraiian Love- 
S7orims. Taken from the Originals by 
UNA Tayvtor. With 13 Illustrations by 
Henry J. Forp. Crown qto., 158. net. 

Trollope (ANTHONY). 

Tus Warven. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


BarcussTer Towers. Cr.8vo.,15.64. 


Walford (L. B.). 


Mr. Smiry: a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Tae Basy’s Grawpmoruer. 
Bvo., 28, 6d. 


Cousins. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Trouscesome DAUGHTERS. 
8vo., 28. 6d. 


Pavtine, Crown 8vo., 25, 6d, 
Dick Neruersy. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


Cr. 


Cr. 


THe Hisrory or a Weer. Cr. 
8vo. 25. 6d. 

4 STirP-NECKED GENERATION. Cr. 
Bvo. 28. 6d. 

Wan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 

+ 

Tue Miscuizr or Monica. Cr. 
Bv0., 25. 6d. 

Tue One Goop Guest. Cr. 8vo. 
as.60. ¢ 

‘ PloucHep, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
THe MArcemMaxer. Cr. 8vo., 25. 64. 
Tur Inrruvers. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Leppy Maxcer. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Iva Kipare: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Ward.—Ove Poor 
Mrs. Witrrm Wann, 





Scrurze, By 
Crown dvo., 65. 


West.—Zpauxp FeLtrs10N + 1, 
‘The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. West, 
Author of ‘Halt Hours with the Million- 


aires,’ ete, Crown 8va., 65. 
‘Weyman (Stanvey). 

Soria. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Bv0., 65. 

Tue House or rue Worse, With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8v0., 
38. 6d. 

A Genrieman*or France. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 63. 


Tue Rep Cockave. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 65, 


Sxrewssury. With 24 Illustra 
tions by Craupe A. SHEPFERSON. Cr. 
Bvo., 6s. 
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Beddard. — Zz Srrucrurs avo | Hartwig (Gzorcz)—continued. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Birps. By Franx E. 
Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S., Prosector and 
Vice-Secretary of the Zoological Society 
of London. With 252 Illustrations. 8vo., 
ais. net. 


Butler.—Ove Housenxorp Insscrs. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling-Houses. By Epwagp A. Butter, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Furneaux (W.). 


Tue QOurvoor Worzp; or The 
Young Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates (16 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
6s, net. 


Burrerriizs anp Morus (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Llus- 
trations in the Text. Crqwn 8vo., 6s. net. 


Lire iw Powps AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 6s. net, 


Hartwig (Georcx). 


Tue Sea anp irs Living Wonpers. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 


75. net. 
THe Tropica, Worzp. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 


Tue PotaR Worzp. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s, net. 


THs SusTerRANEAN WorLD. 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 


Heroes or THE PoLar Worcpv. With 
1g Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 


Wonvers oF THE 7 ROPICAL FORESTS. 
With 40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25, 


WORKERS UNDER THE Ground.With 
2g Illustrations. Gr. 8vo., 25. 


MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 
2g Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


Sea Mowsrers anp Sea Birvs. 
‘With 75 [lustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Denizens or THE Deep, With 117 
Tilustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


With 


With ' 


Vorcawozgs aND EARTHQUAKES. 
With 30 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Witp Awnimats or THe Tropics, 
With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Helmholtz.—Porvzar Lecrurss on 
Scmwrinic Susyects. By HErRMann VON 


Hevmuoitz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Hudson (W. H.). 
Narcre iy DownLanp. With 12 


Plates and r4 Illustrations in the Text by 
A.D, McCormick. 8v0., 105. 6d. net. 


Britisn Birps. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classification by FRANK 
E, Bepparo, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which are Coloured), and over r00 Illus- 
trations in the Text, Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 


Birps iw Lonpon. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by Bryan 
Hoox, A. D, McCormick, and from 
Photographs from Nature, by R. B. 
Lopce. 8vo., 125. 


Proctor (Ricnarp A.). 


Ligur Science ror Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 


Vol. I. Crown 8vo., 3s. 

RoucH Ways Mave Smoorx, Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8v0., 35. 6d. 

PLEASANT Ways iw Science. Crown 
8v0., 35. 6d. 


Narvre Sruviks. 4 By R. A. Proc- 
Tor, GRANT ALLEN, A, WitLson, T, 
Foster and E. Cropp. Crown 8vo., 
33. 6d. 

Leisure Reapines. By R. A. PRoc- 
tor, E. CLopp, A. Witson, T. Foster 
and A. C. RANYARD. Cr, 8v0., 33. 6d. 


*,* For Mr. Proctor’s other books see pp. 14 
and 28, and Messrs, Longmans & Co,’s 
Catalogue of Scientific Works, 


Stanley.—A Famiziar History oF 
Binps. By E. Stanrey, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With 160 JHustrations. 
Cr. 8v0., 3s. 6d. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &e.)—continued. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 


Homes witnour Hanps: A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., 
7s. net, 


iwsscrs at Home: A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, | 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 | 
Tlustrations. 8vo., 75. net. i 


Our or Doors; a Selection of! 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., © 
38, 6d, 


Srravce Dwecines: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abri t 
from ‘ Homes without Hands’. 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


abridged 
With 60 


‘Wood (Rev. J. G.)—continued. 


Perianp Revisiren. With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 64. 

Birv Lire or THE Bratz. With 32 
Illustrations. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Wownerrut Nests. With 30 Iltus- 
trations. Cr, 8vo., 38. 6d. 

Homes unDER THE GRounn. 
28 Ulustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Witp Animats or THE Bisee. With 
ag Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Domesric ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
With 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Tue Brancy Buitpers. With 28 
Mlustrations. Cr, 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Social HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 
Nes7s. With 18 Mustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 


With 


Works of Reference. 


Gwilt.—4Aw Eycycropapia or AR 
cHirecTtke. By Jostrx Gwii7, F.S.A. 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1888), 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Parwortx. 8vo., 215. net. 


Maunder (Samuel). 


Brocraruicat Treasury. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Woop. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury oF GEoGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
‘With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 8vo., 65. 

Tar Treasury or Brece Know- 
LeDog. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 


Maunder (Samuel)—continued, 


Tur Treasury or Borany. Edited 
by J. Linoiey, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fep. 8vo., 125. 


Roget. — Tuesavgus ov ENclLish 
Worps anv Pura. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition, 
By Perex Marx Roget, M.D., F.RS, 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author's Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author's Son, 
Jouy Lewss Rocet. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d 





5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. Willich.--Porvzar Tazzas for giving 


Fep. 8vo., 66. 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIB- 
RARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 8vo., 68, 


HisroricaL TREASURY. Fcp.8vo., 6s. 


information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By Cuarizs M. 
Wiuicn. Edited by H. Bence Jones, 
Crown 8vo., 108. 6d. 


Children’s Books. 


Buckland.—-ZwoL:rrzzRuwaways. Crake (Rev. A. D.)—continued. 


Adapted from the French of Louis Dzs- 
NovERS. By James BuckLanp. With 110 
Mlustrations by Cecrz Aubin. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Corbin and Going.—Urcuins oF 
THe Ses. By MaRiE OvERTON CoRBIN 
and Cuar.es Buxton Gore, With Draw- 
ings by F.1. Bennerr. Oblong 4to., 3s. 6d. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 


Evwy tue Fair; ot, The First 
Chronicle of Ziscendune. Cr. 8vo.,25. 6d. 


AxrGaR THE Dane ; ot, The Second 
Chronicle of Escendune. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

THe Rivar Heirs: deing the Third 
and Last Chrofticle of Aiscendune. Cr. 
Bvo., 28. 6d, 

THe House or Warperne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

Brian Firz-Counr. A Story of 
‘Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 64. 
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Children’s Books—coutinued. 


Henty (G. A.).—Epitep sy. 


Yure Locs: A Story-Book for Boys. | 
By Various Auruors. With 61 Ilfus- | 
trations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 

‘ 


Youre Tine Yarns: a Story-Book ! 
for Boys, By Varrous AutHors. With | 
45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 


Lang (Anprew).—EpirTEp By. 


Tue Brive Farry Boor. With 138! 
Hlustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. Hl 


Tuer Rep Farry Boox. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tue Green Fairy Boox, With 99 \ 


IMustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. \ 


Tae Yerrow Farry Boor. With, 
104 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 65. 


Tee Pink Fairy Boox. With 67 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo 6s. 


i Meade (L. T.). 


Davpy’s Boy. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 
With 7 


Des and THE DUCHESS. 
Hlustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Tie Beresrorp Prizz. With 7 


Diustrations, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Tue House or Surprises. With 6 
Tilustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Praeger (Rosamonp), 


Tue Apvenrvures of tHE THREE 
Bowp Baves: HECTOR, HONORIA AND 
ALisanver. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 3s. 6d. 


Tue FoRTHER Doincs oF THE THREE 


Bory Baziss. With 24 Coloured Pictures 
and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to.,3s.6d. 





tevenson.—A Cain's GARDEN OF 


Varsgs. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
Fep. 8v0., 55. 


THe Griv Furry Boox. With 65 | Upton (Fiorence K. ann BerrHa). 


Iilustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 1 


Tue Bive Poerry Boox. With 100 


Illustrations. Crown Bvo., 6s. 

Tue Brue Porrrr Boox. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fep. 8vo., 
as. 6d. 

Due Trve Srory Boox. With 66' 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

2Hxz Rep Trve Srory Boox. With 


too Iflustrations, Crown &vo., 6s. 


Tue Antmar Story Boor. 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tue Rev Book of ANIMAL STORIES. | 
‘With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 


Tue Arapian Nicurs Enrerrai-' 
ME\TS. With 66 Iliv-trations, Cr. 8vo., 6s. ' 


With ' 


Tue Apvenrures oF Two Durcu 
Dotts AND 4 ‘GoLLIwOGG’. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Lllustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

Tue Goriiwoce’s Bicycre C1vs. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

Tue GoLLiwocc AT THE SEASIDE. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

Tue Goiiiwoce in War. With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


Tue Goriivoce’s PoLtar AbDVEN- 
TURES. With 33 Coloured Plates. Ob- 
long 4to., 6s. 

Tue Vece-Men's Revence. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s, 


The Silver Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, EAcH VoLUME. 


Arnold's (Sir Edwin) S220 and Lands, With 
71 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Blographioal Stadles, 35. 6d. 





Bagehot’s (W,) Eoonomfc Studies, 31. 6d. 

Bagehot's(W,) I iterary Studies, With Portrait. 
3 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 

Baker's (Sir 9, W.) Eight on im Ceylon. 
With 6 [lustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Baker's (Bir 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 
‘With 6 Ilustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Curious Mythe of the 
Middle Ages. 35. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rey. 5.) Origin and Dexelop- 
maentof Religions Belief, 2 vols, 3s.6d.cach, 


Becker's (W-A.) Gallon: or, Roman Soenesin the 
‘Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus. 3s, 6d. 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Becker's (W. A.) Gharicles: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
‘With 26 Illustrations. 35. 64. 


Bent’s {J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
Yand. With 117 Mtustrations. 3s, 6d. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’. 
‘With 66 Ilustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Gharchilt's (W. 8.} The Story of the Malakand 
Fleld Force, i807, With 6 Maps and Plans, 
gt 6d, 

Olodd’a (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 

of Evolution. With 77 Dlustrations. 3s, 6d. 


Conybeare (Rex, W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rey. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of Bt. Paul. 


‘With 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6¢. 
Dougail’s (L.) Beggars All: a Novel. 31. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale of 


Monmoutn's Rebellion. With ro Ilusts. 35.64, 


Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A Tale of 
the Huguenots, Withas[llustrations. 316d. 
Doyles, {A Conan) The Stark Munro Letters, 





pean 5 (J. A.) The History of En, 
fhe Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of othe 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols, 3s, 6d. 


Froude’s (J. 3.) The English in Ireland. 
105, 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Tho Divorce of Cathorine of 
Aragon. 3°. 62. 


3 ae 


Froude’s (J, A.) The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays, 3s. 6d. 

Proude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
feats, 4 vols, 3s. 6d, each. 

Froude’s (J, A.) Oceana, or England and Her 
Colonies. With g Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

Froude’s (J. 4.) The Counall of Trent. 35. 6d. | 

Froude’s (J, A.) The Life and Letters of | 
Erasmus. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. J.) Thomas Oariyle: 2 History of 
his Life. 
1795-1835. 2vols. 7, 1834-1881. 2vols. 75. 


Froude's (J. A.) Guesar: a Sketch. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Ghiefs of Dunboy: an 
Trish Romance of the Last Century. 35. 6d. 


Gieig’s (Rev. G. BR.) Life of the Duke of 
‘Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 
Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Reigns of 
King George IV., King William IY., end 
Queen Victoria. “8 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
Hagfard’s (H. BR.) Sha: A History of Adventure, 
‘With 32 Illustrations. 35, 6d. 
Hagdecd’s (H.R) Allan Quatermain With 
0 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
"a (H. RB.) Colonel Quaritoh, V.C.: a 
Tale of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 35. 6d. 





Haggard’s (1. R.) Cleopatra, With 29 IlJustra- 

tions. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Eric Brighteyes. 
Hhustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice, With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Alinn's Wife, With 34 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d, 

(A, B.) Beart of the Workt, W -* 

15 Illustrations. 35, 6d, 


Hagéard’s (H. RB.) Monteruma’s Daughter, -£ 21- 
2g Mlustrations, 3s. 6d, 


Haggard's (H. R.) The Py heen HONS KOK 
16 fllustrations, 3s. 6d, 18vo,, 15, 6d. 


"se (H. RB.) Mr. Meeson's 1 
16 Mlustrations. 3s. 6d, By H. L. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lil: 
Illustrations. 36. 6d, 


Haggard’s(.R,) Dawn, With 16 nO RICE. LES 


¢. Mans, 
Haggard’s (1. R,) The People of the 1 
16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
Haggard’s (H.R, ) foun Hate. W DIABETIC. 
tranons. 39 With Preface 
aggard (H, R.) and Lang's (A,) > 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations, 
Hiarte's (Bret) In the Carquiner 
30. 6d, 
nen era gt © 
on ntific Subjects. vt "] 
2vols 35, 6d. each, «y. Crown 


Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Pri 
With g Tilusirations. 3. 6d. + 


Hornung’s(. W,) The Unbidden Gus. 


Howitt's (W.) Visits to Remarkabl? Series. 
With 80 Mlustrations, 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart) Tea- 
Autobiography. With Portrait, 3s. 64 

fortes’ (R.) Fisld and Hedgsrow, 
Portrait, 35. 6d. hk 

‘Jefferien’ (R.) Red Deer. With x7 lusts, 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E.V.B, 31, 6d. 

Jefferies (R.) The Tollers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
3s. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson's (Colonel) History 
of the Indian Mutiny of 187-8 6 vols. 
gs. 6d. cach, o 

Knight's (B. F.) The Gruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
‘Maps and 23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Threa Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel, in Kashmit 
‘Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gi 
and 54 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

. 


With 51 














Crown 








Wow, 











With a Map- 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Knight's (E. F.) Tha ‘Paleon’ on the Baltic: 2 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With 
‘Map and rx Illustrations, 36. 6d. 

Kistlin’s (J.) Life of Luther, With 62 Illustra- 
tions and ¢ Facsimiles of MSS. 3s. 62, 
Lang's (A.)Angling Bkatehes, With 20 lustre. 
tions "3s, 6d. 
Land's (B.) 0 Custom and Myth: Scudies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 35, 6d. 
a ang’s(A.)Cock Lane and Common-Sense, 37.60. 


(K.} The Book of Dreams and Ghoste, 








Lang's (.i,) K Monk of Fite 
‘Days 0 fJean of Arc. Wit 
gs. 6d, > 

‘Lang's (A.)n Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2 vols. 71. 

Lees (2. 2,1.) and Glutterbuek’s (W. J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ftamble in British Columbia. With 
‘Maps atid 75 lustrations, 35. 6d 


Lovett-Vests' (8,) ‘The Chevalier D’Auriac. 
3s. 6d. 


a Story of the 
13 Illustrations. 





Macauley| 's (Lord) Complete Works, ‘Albany’ 


Edition} With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. 3s. 64. 
each. 

Macaulay}’s Claes Basays ant Lays of Ancient 
Roma, hrc. With Portrait and 4 Mlustrations , 


tothe 'ALays’, 3s, 6d. 
Maleod’s (#1. D.) Elements of Banking. 35. 6d. 


Marpot's (Taron de) Memotrs, Translated. 
avols. 75 

Marshmant, @ 2 Memoirs of Sie Hanty 
Harelock,, 

Mortvale’s loa History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 
Merrimafn’s (H. 8.) Flotsam: A Tale of the ' 

India Mutiny. "3s. 62. 
MAIL's (ZB. 8.) Political Economy. 3s. 62. 
mill's (3. stem of Logic, 35. 6d. 





Milner’s Geo.) Country Pleasures: the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chiefly ina Garden, 3s. 6d. 
Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 
‘With 142 Dlustrations and a Map. 3. a 

Phillipps-Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Legend of 
mntain. Withag Wustrations,. 3. oo 





Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us, 35. 6d. 

Proctor's(B. A.) The Expanse of Heavan, 31.62. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Sctence for Loisure 
Hours, First Series. 3¢. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 35. 6d. 

Prostor’s (R. K.) Othar Worlds than Ours. 35.6d. 

Proctor’s (R. X.) Our Place among Infinities : 
‘A Series of Essays contrasting our 
‘Abode in Space and Time with the Infiities 
around us, 35. 6d, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Buns than Ours. 3s. 62. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth, 
‘3 6d. 

Prostor’s(R.A.)PlessantWaysin Bolencs. 35.6¢. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 35. 6d, 

Proctor’s (R, A.) Nature Studies, 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings, By R. A. 
Proctor, EpwaRD  CLopp, ANDREW 
Wison,’ THOMAS FosTRR, and A, C, 
Ranyarp. With Ilustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria ¥.) K Bhadow of Dante. 3s. 6d. 

‘Smith’s(R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
inians, With Maps, Plans, etc. 35. 6d, 

Stanley's (Bishop) Fasolliar History of Birds. 
‘With 160 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 

‘Stephen’s (L.) The Playground of Europe (The 
Alps}. With 4 Ilustrations. 3s, 6d. 

Btavenson’s (B, L.) The Btrange Case of 
Jekyll and Wr, Hyde: ‘with other Fables. 35. re 

L,) and Osbourne’s (Li.} The 
‘Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 

Btevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson's 
(Fanny van de Gritt) More New Arabian 
Higbts,—The Dynamiter. 3s. 6d. 

Trovelyan’s (Sir G. 0.) The Early History of 

lee J 3s. 6d. 





















Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 

‘Wolf: 2 Romance. 3s. 6d. 

‘Wood's (Rey, J. &.) Petiand Revisited. With 
33 Hlustranions, 3s. 6d. 

‘Wood's (Rex. J. @.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


Wood's (Rer. J, 6.) Out of Doors. With t1 
Tiustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &e. 


Acton. — Moperw Cooxery. 
Euiza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fep.' 
8v0., 45. 6. 


Ashby.—Heazru in rue Nursery. 
By Heyer Asxpy, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- | 


cian to the Manchester Children’s Hospital. | 
‘With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. | 





By. Buckton.— 


ComFortT AND CLBANLI- 
wess: The Servant and Mistress Question, 
By Catuerine M. Bucxron. With 14 
Miosteations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


Bull (Txomas, M.D.). 


Hiiwrs to Morvers on tHe May- 
AGEMEAT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 
PERIOD oF PREGNANCY. Fop. Bvo., 18. 6d. 

Tue Marernat MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND LUSEASE- 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &¢.—continued. 


De Salis (Mrs.). 
Cakes and Conrsctions 2 La 
Mone. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 64. 
Docs: A Manual for Amateurs, 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
Dressep Game aw Poutrry A 14 
Mops. Fep. 8vo., 6. 
Dresseo Vecerasces A ta Mone. 
Fop. 8vo., 15 6d. 
Drinxs Axa Move Fcp.8vo.,1s.6d. 


Ewrrées 2 1a Movz. Fep. 8vo., 
1s. 6d. 


Fiorat Decorations. Fep. dvo., 
15. 6d. 


Garvenine 214 Move. Fep. 8vo. 
Part 1, Vegetables, xs, 6d, Part Il., 
Fruits, 18. 6d, 


Narionar Vranos 41a Mone. Fcp. 
Bvo., 18. 6d. 


Wew-1a4ip Eos. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Ovsrers 2 ta Move. Fep. 8vo., 
15, 6d, 


De Salis (Mrs.).—continued. 
Sours ano Dressen Fish 2 1A 
fone, Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
Sarovgiss 41a Mong. Fep. 8vo., 
13.64. 


Pupoincs AND Pasrry 4 £4 Moni, 
Fep. bvo., 18, 64. 


Sweers ano Supper Disngs Ata 
Moor, Fep. 8vo., ts. 6d. 


Temrrixg Disues ror Smart Lx- 
comes. Fep. 8v0, 18. 6d. 


Waivers axp  Norrons ror 
Ersry HoussHoLp. Crown 8vo., 1s, 6d. 


Lear.—Maicee Cooxerrv. By H. L. 
‘Stoney Lear. r6mo., 25, 





Mann.—i/ tes. oF re PRinciries 
OF Practical. Cooxery. By E. E, Mans, 
Crown vo. 1s. 





Poole.—Cowxrar ror THE DIABETIC. 
By W. H. afd Mrs. Poove. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavs. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d, 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Bagehot— Lirsrary Sruriss. By 
ALTER BaGEnor. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


Baring-Gould.— Curious Mrrus or 
THe Minote AcEs. By Rev. 8. Barto- 
Goutp, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Baynes. — Svaxesreare Srupies, 
and other Essays. By the late Tuomas 
Srexcee Bayyes, LL.B, LL.D. Witha 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewrs 
CampBELt. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
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WORKS, 9.32. 
Aurumn Hotipays or a4 Counrry 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 35. 64. 


Commonplace PHILOSOPHER. 
8v0., 36. 6d. 

Criricat Essays or a Counrry 
Parsox. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 
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Bvo., 38. 6d. 

Lessons vr Mipotre Ace, 
Bv0., 35. Gxt. 

Oux Lirrre Lirs. 
Crown Bvo., 38. 6d. each. 

Our Homery Comevy: ano Tra- 
Gepy. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

RECKEATIONS OF 4 COUNTRY PARSON. 
Three Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 
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Burns and Colenso.—/viac «Lv i- 
our. By Crux L. Burns, R.BA,, and 
Routt J. Couisso, M.D. 40 Plates, with 
Desciiptive Letterpress. Demy gto. in 
partfalte, 75. 6d, net, 


Calder. wnar In Fac 10RIES: 
its Distribution, Causation, Compensation, 
and Prevention. A Practical Guide to the 
Law and to the Safe-Guarding, Sate- 
Working, and Safe-Construction of Factory 
Machinery, Plant, and Premises. With 20 
Tables and 124 Tlustrations. By Jowx 
Caupix. Crown Bvo., 75. 6d. net. 
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Charities Register, The Annual, 
anp DicesT: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
With an Introduction by C. S. Locn, Sec- 
retary to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo., 45. 

Comparetti. — 7vz Traniriovat 
Pogrry oF THE Finns. By Dowenico 
Comrarett1, Translated by Isapetia M. 
ANDERTON, With Introduction by ANDREW 
Lanc. 8vo., 16s. 

Crawford.— 7s AvrosocRraPuy oF 
4 Tramp. By J. H. CRawForp, With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Dickinson.—Xive Artur ww Corn- 
wat. By W. Howsnip Dicxinson, M.D. 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Evans.—7we Anciewr Stone [m- 
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Tue Towers or THE Feito. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 

Woop Magic: a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 
Bv0., 35. 6d. 
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Woop anp Garpen: Notes and 
‘Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author. 8vo.. 
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Homz anp Garven: Notes and 
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Worker in both, With 53 Illustrations 
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GREAT ARiTAIN. By Sit Joun Evans, 
K.C.B, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. etc. 
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Haggard. — 4 Fararax’s Year: 
being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. Rwer Haccarp. With 36 Illus- 
trations by G. Lzon Littix. Crown &vo., 
78. 6d, net. 


Hamlin Zexr-Boox o- THE 
Husrory oF Arcuirscrurs. By A. D. F. 
Hamum, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Haweis.—Music svp Moras. By 
the Rev. H. R. Hawets. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous LIustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams, Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 


Hodgson.—Ourcasr Essays ano 
Verse TRANSLATIONS. By SHADWORTR 
H. Hopasox, LL.D. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Hoenig. — Jweuirses concerning 
THB Tacrics OF THE Future. Fourth 
Edition, 1894, of the ‘ Two Brigades’. By 
Faitz Horntc. With 1 Sketch in the Text 
and 5 Maps. Trarslated by Captain H. M. 
Bowsr, 8vo., 155. net. 


Hullah—Zwe History or Mopern 
Music. By Joun Huuiax. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
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Fizip ann Hepckrow: With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Txe Srory or My Hearr: my 
‘Autobiography. With Portrait and New . 
Preface by C. J. Loncman. Cr. Bvo., 35,6d. ' 

Rap Dazr. With 17 Iustrations. ' 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. | 


Tue Parenres's Manuar 
Treatise on the Law and Practice ot 
Letters Patent. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Ay Erirome or THE Law and 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH PATENTS 
FOR INVENTIONS, with a reprint of the 
Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 
1888, Crown 8vo., 25, 6d. 


Joyce.— THe Oxiciw ann History 
oF Iris Namgs or Praces. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. each, 


Kingsley.—4 History or Frewcu 
ART, 1100-1899. By Rosz G. Kinasiey. 
8vo., 125, 6d. net. 


Kristelier.— Aworza Manrscwa: 
his Life and Works. By Paut KrisTELLER. 
English Edition by S. ARTHUR S1RONG, 
M.A. With 25 Photogravures and 169 
other Illustrations. 4to. 


Lang (AnprEw). 


Lerrexs To Dead Auruors. Fep. 
Bvo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Booxs anp Booxmen. With 2 


Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Oxp Frignps. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Zerrers on Literature. Fep. 
Bvo., 25. 6d. net. 

Essays in Lirrte. With Portrait 
ofthe Author, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Cock Lanz and Common-SEnse. 
Crown Bvo., 3s. 62, 

Tue Book or DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 
‘Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 


